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(ore, impoajUe with the (unde at dnpwml to undertake lari' aart.’ 

Plt.hpr Irk tlkkh „_ 1 — iL . H . ■ 


Akbjiri Bridge at . I ami pore that were commenced b the previous rear It 
may he mentioned here that the Government of India realising tlle ^nds 

of the Department have been most seriously depleted, have sanctioned « stweial 
grant of Hs, 2 lakhs for Conservation for the sutrceiHfbg v © ur> 

Perhaps the chief event of the year in Indian Amhoology has | )een the 
advent of the first foreign exploration expedition to India, namely, the American 
School of Iranian and Indie Studies headed by Dr. IS. ,f. H. Muckav {n < » 
time « spwtul Exploration Officer in the Indian Amhamlogtcal Department )°ae 
foreshadowed in last year’s report. This Sttciety, which conducted excavation 
operations at. Chanhudaro in the Nawatabah District of Sind, has hud a moat 
successful season. Of the finds made by the Expedition. India retained all 
unique specimens and a very full share of other antiquities anf J the 
which Dr. Muekav was able to send over to America, has |>een much anpr© 
ciated there, and it is hoped that other Societies from America and other Liidi 
will be attracted to the fertile field that awaits them in Indian Atolumd^v * 
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ISTRODUCTIOX. 3 

The prospect of more non-official activity, both 1mlino and foreign. in the 
excavation field in the near future has brought into relief the inadequacy of 
the Department’s cadre. Endeavours have been made to revive the post of 
a Special Officer for Exploration, as it is felt that if several private Societies 
take up excavations at different sites in various parts of the country, it ^ ill 
be beyond the capacity of the Director General and his Circle officers to super* 
vise their work as they have their own multifarious duties to attend to. It 
is also intended that the Special Officer shall train Indian scholars in the principles 
of excavation in order to fit them to conduct excavations on behalf of Indian 
States and non-official Societies. It is regretted, however, that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has not yet been able to accede to this request. 

An interesting ceremony took plate at Sarnati in November 1935 when 
the Director General of Archeology in India on behalf of His Excellency the 
Viceroy of India presented to the Makabodhi Society for enshrinement in the 
Midagandhakuti Viliam at, Surnath uermin Buddhist relics, which had been 
found by the late Mr. Henry Cousens of the Ardunological Survey of India in 
at Miipttr Kims in Sind, These relics had remained since the year of 

their discovery in the Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay. 

The Director General Was able for the first time after many years to visit 
Burma (the last occasion being in 1024 when an officer from the Head Office, 
the writer, then Deputy Director General of Arehreology was deputed to pay 
a visit to that country) and to inspect, so far as time permitted, various con- 
nervation works that had been executed or were in progress. Burma will be 
separated From India in April 1937 and as a result,, the Archeology of that 
country will be directed locally, the Archeological Survey of India being no 
longer officially concerned with it. Owing to the serious illness of the per¬ 
manent Archteological Superintendent of Burma Circle, which coincided with the 
Director General of Andiwulugy'a visit, the services of Mon. Chaa. Dnroiselle, 
who had retired some years previously, were re-engaged at short notice, as 
there was no suitable officer to take charge. It has also been arranged that 
this officer shall train a young Burin sin to succeed him after a suitable period 
of probation. 

In this Report will l«f found a list of those publications issued during the 
year and of those seut to the Press, which, it is believed, presents a fairly for¬ 
midable record of literary work executed by our office is during the year. Among 
person- not employed by the Department 1 wish to refer to the very useful 
work being dune by Mr. S. Pa rams si van, the Arclufeolugical Chemist alt. ached 
to the Government Museum at Madras, who is taking great interest in the ques¬ 
tion of the preservation of frescoes in the South Indian temples ami has sub¬ 
mitted a very well-considered report op the complicated question of the frescoes 
in the Bri had is vara temple at Tail] ore. 

Sanction has been given by the Government of India to a scheme of dis¬ 
tribution to the principal Museums of India of surplus antiquities now housed 
nt the small local Museum at Mohenjodaro. It is proposed to retain a fully 
representative collection at the site, but in order to provide more space for 
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future acquisitions at Mohenjndaro a ml to afford Facilities to students in different 
parts of India to study and compare the finds discovered in Sind, this scheme 
has been evolved and hundreds of spare antiquities will be disposed of in this 
manner. To facilitate the distribution work, a special officer was employed lu 
split up the surplus collection into representative arid equal sets. It in hoped 
at a hi ter -lute to take similar action in respect of spare or surplus antiquities 
in the local Museums maintained by the Department at Rarappu, Sarmilh and 


other sites. 

The undersigned is much indebted to Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Deputy 
Director General of Aichreology in India, for recasting portions of the l‘.s- 
ploratiou ' and Museum Sections and to him and Mr. IL L. BriVastuva Assistant 
Superinl'.-iL'h-nt. Archaeological Survey ot India, for the willing assistance they 
have given him in editing both this and the previous year's report. 


New Delhi, 

The Jut March, 1937. 


J. F. BLAKISTDN. 
Director General of ArchtaoUtgy 
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SECTION I. -CONSERVATION. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

By lilmn Bahadur MauM Zufar Hasan. 

An expenditure of Rs. 1,53,030 was incurred on the conservation of ancient 
monument In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. of which amount 
Rg, 30,000 were contributed by the Government, of the United Provinces towards 
the conservation of the Akbari Bridge at Jauupur. The bridge, which spans 
the Qoroti river, has a public road running over it, and this accounts for t t 

Govermnent's assistance in its repairs. 

In the last years report an account was given of the repairs executed to 
certain ancient monuments in the United Provinces that had been damaged 

by the earthquake of 1934, and such of them as were still in progress this v'ear 
have been brought to completion. The most important of these works was 
the conservalion of the aforementioned Ajcbari Bridge ai Jai.\K Tt "hi< h, tor 
technical reasons, has been executed through the agency of the Central Public 
’Works Department, As recorded by the inscription* on the bridge, it was 

constructed by Muuim Khan, Khan-i-Khanan f a noble in the court of the 
Emperor Akhnr. under the superintendence of Shaikh Nizamud-d-Din, Ustad 
Algal Ali of Kabul having been the architect- The inscriptions ire dated 
from 97^ A-H, <1 *04-05 A.D.) to f>75 A.H. (15*7-08 A.D.] and it appears that 
thf building took four years to construct. Running from north to south the 
entire bridge is 054 feet in length and is divided into two portions by a plot 

of land, 125 feel in width, lying almost as an island in the midst of the Uomti 

river. The southern cr the principal bridge consists of Hi arches and is 353 feet, 
long, while the northern one has only 5 arches and measures 17(i feet in length. 
Each pier is surmounted by a pair of kiosks, one on either side of the road, 
along the whole length of which is u parapet on both sides (I fate Itf). The 
central feature on the island is a colossal stone figure of a lion standing on a 
platform, which is surrounded by latticed stone railings. The provenance of 
the stone lion U unknown, but it was probably removed from sump Hindu build¬ 
ing. A mosque and a series of shops also stand on the island, but. they possess 
little importance. The principal bridge suffered most Erom the earthquake shocks, 
the masonry of its first, second, fifth, sixth and eighth arches from the north 
being badly shattered. These arches were dismantled and rebuilt and repairs 
to the fourth and seventh arches, which hud sustained less damage, were also 
executed. The open joints in the Htone facing of the whole structure were 
pointed with cement mortar and two cf the kiosks, which had collapsed, were 
reconstructed ; while minor repairs such as the grouting of cracks, replacement 
of broken stone lintels and columns, etc., of several other kiosks and shops 
were undertaken. The public roadway over the hridge was renewed. The 
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repairs, which have given u new lease of life to this fine bridge, were executed 
at a total cost of Eh. 50,040. 

The conservation of the gateway to the Gulab Bari at Fyzaba n, which was 
also tlarnaged tty the earthquake, was taken in hand last year, hut a- 1 the esti¬ 
mate for it hatl to l>e revised and the full requisite funds were not available, 
the work was continued to this year, ft consisted in the renewal rtf the shat¬ 
tered roofs of the dalam and compartments on either side of the archway, and 
the grouting of cracks in their walls and arched openings. The Gulab Bari, 
mea ning u Rose Garden, is the tomb of Shuja-ud-Banin, the third Nawnb Waxir 
of Oiulh, the first being Sandal Khan and the second Altai Mansur Safdar Jang, 
The tomb was built by Shuja-ud-Deuda himself during his life time, and on his 
death he was buried there in the year 1775. 

Repairs to ihe damage caused by the earthquake to the Taj Mosque at 
Agra were started lust year. The original estimate framed for the work amounted 
to Rs. 17,J S(l, but in the course of the execution of the work it was found that 
the cost of the project hod been much under-estimated. Many of the stone 
slabs, which were proposed only to be dismantled and reset, were found to be 
decayed and unserviceable, requiring replace meat by new ones, and their hand¬ 
ling at a cons idem Ido height necessitated a very strong scaffolding (Plate Eft), 
The work was ultimately completed at a total cost of Rs. 20,951. 

Other works executed in the District of Agra related to annual repairs, 
the more important being detailed below. Some of the facing atones in the 
western facade of the Tasbih Khaim or Jawah at the Taj having become dis¬ 
lodged were bulging out and showed a tendency to fall down. They were 
taken out and reset being, imbedded in lime mortar and secured with copper 
dowels. The dilapidated gateway of the Katra JotilDAS ix the TajgakJ quarter 
was repaired, its roof, which hail collapsed long ago. being rebuilt at the turtle 
time. The floor of the SmsH Mahal at the Aura Fort was laid with white 
cement, concrete in keeping with the building, and the decayed facing stones 
at the north-east corner of the JahANGIRI Mahal were replaced by new ones. The 
latter is the most ornate building in the Agra Fori. It is constructed of red 
sandstone richly ornamented with carving, and is amongst the best spe cimens 
of earlv Mughal architecture with Hindu details and decoration. Lhe decayed 
stones appeared very unsightly and in replacing them car* was taken that the 
new work should In? exactly similar to the original. The restoration of piatr<t 
dura ornamentation at the Town or ItiMad-1 d-Daula was continued, and tin- 
central platform "it the roof was attended to this year. Many of the inlay 
pieces in this decorative work have disappeared, and as the task of restoring is 
of a special nature, requiring considerable patience and skill, it cannot be done 
satisfactorily on a contract basis. An inlay worker with uti assistant- coolie 
has been employed to reset the missing and dislodged pieces, and the work is 
being executed gradually out of the grants for annual repairs. Ihe northern 
jamb of the central arch in the east facade of Akhak ’s Tomb at Sikandea 
having gone out of plumb and some of its fating stones disintegrated, the affected 
slabs were taken out and reset, while the unserviceable stones were replaced 
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by new ones. For want of funds the restoration of the marble inlay decora¬ 
tion in the re pair ed portion could not be undertaken and this Wt, rk has had 
to be postponed to another year Another structural work carried out at. tins 
budding was the reconstruction of the dilapidated bastion at the north-nest 
comer of the end*' sure. There yet remains the rebuilding of the filmtri which 
originally surmounted the bastion. The Baka Kuamea AT Eaoabol. which is the 
tomb of a Muslim saint named Shaikh Amhar. also received attention. It. is 
constructed of red sandstone and lias twelve pill am supporting a central dome, 
which is surrounded by four domed chhatTi* that are in a very precarious condition 
and are likely to fall down. One, which liad been In imminent danger of col¬ 
lapse, was dismantled and rebuilt this year (Plate Tin) and the other cJihntiis 
and the central dome will bo attended to gradually as funds permit. The 
west wall of the Jagnrr Fort and a staircase in its thickness, which bad been 
in a mined state, were thoroughly conserved. 

In the .lhansi District further repairs were executed to the Jami Mosque 
at Erac'HU, which was erected during the reign of Mahmud Tughlaq in the year 
1412 A»D. Several arches and dome.- 1 of the building had l**en cracked by the 
earthquake shocks, and measures necessary to their conservation were adopted 
last year, when the cracked arches were supported on masonry arches built 
under them and the cracks in the domes and roof were grouted with cement. 
In the course of those repairs it was found that the domes were constructed 
of 1 1 rick-in-mud coated with lime concrete, and that they had previous cracks 
which had been covered over with another coating of lime concrete, probably 
during the later Mughal period. This subsequent coating having pulverized absorb¬ 
ed water, and it has now been removed and replaced by new plaster. The 
dome at the south-west comer had been badly shattered, but it was found 
possible to repair it. The wide cracks, which had appeared in it, were filled 

in with brick in lime, and the whole cupola was coated with new plaster 
Another monument in this District at which special repairs were carried out 

was the Fort at Talbejiat, The dusty floors in the dalans on the first stoTcy 
of die Sitighpur (late of the Fort wore rehtid with lime concrete and the path¬ 
way in front of that gate was repaved- The walls of the temple known as 

Devi-ki-Marhi inside the Fort, were conserved. At various places their bulged- 
otit masonry was dismantled and rebuilt. In connection with the annual repairs 
improvements were executed at. the group of Jain temples at Chandfur in the 
same District. The plinth of the main shrine was cleared of earth and debris 
and was restored. The compound was also made tidy, and a large number 
of stone images, which were lying scattered there, were system urically arranged 
on and along the restored plinth. The ronf of another shrine of (he group 

was rendered watertight and its floor laid with lime concrete. 

The work of special repairs executed to the temples at Tallihat near 

Baknatu in the Almora District consisted of the conservation of the Satvauarayan, 

the Lakshminn raven and (he Itakash Deval temples. At the first of these the 

northern doorway was rebuilt and provided with wooden door leaves of Hindu 

. design. The plinth was exposed on the north and cant sides, and a boundary 

■ * 
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a iill of dry rubble stone was constructor]. The portico of the Lakshminaruywn 
temple with its pillars out of plumh was in a very precarious condition. It 
was dismantled and rebuilt and the cracked roof slab of the mtutdapa was sup¬ 
ported on an iron girder encased in cement concrete; its floor was also repaved 
with stone flags and the missing stones in the spire were replaced by new ones. 

Excavation or; the north and cast sides of the temple revealed the original Hoot 

levi>l mid traces of the old stone pavement, which was exposed to view ; but 
the clearing operations could not lie extended to the other two sides where the 
a' 1 joining ground is in private occupation. Arrangements are being made to 
acquire s uffic ient land to disclose all the original floor of the temple. The 
Rakasli Heval temple appears at sonic time to have suffered from a severe 

earthquake shock which disturbed the whole of its masonry. The dislodged 

stones have been reset and the missing ones replaced, while the wide open pints 
have been filled with cement concrete to render them watertight and the build¬ 
ing secure. 

The repairs to the roadways in the Residency GROUNDS AT Lucknow referred 
to in the last year's report, were brought to completion, the two roads passing 
through the entrance gates being coated with asphalt. These roads being steep 
used to be cut by the force of rain water and invariably remained in an untidy 
state. The treatment with asphalt has added greatly to their improvement. 
Other works of special repairs carried out at Lucknow were the provision of a 
drum at the Jaiambaha of Asa f-uu-D aula and the reconstruction of a tower at 
the east end of the outer gateway of the same monument. The ancient build- 
iunst at Lucknow owe their origin to the Nawabs of Oudh, who had their kingdom 

established in the middle of the 18th Century A D. Originally the seat of 

Government was at Fyrabad, but AsaLud-D&ula, the fourth Nawab in eucces 
sion. transferred it to Lucknow od his accession to the throne in the year 1775. 
To embellish hie new capita! lie constructed many buildings and one of these 
WaS (ji, e tmambaru under reference, which is related to have been erected in 
the year 1781 as a famine relief work to provide the suffering people with 
employment. Upon his death in Lhe year 1800, Asaf-ud-Dauta was buried in 
thi 1 mambara and Ins tomb is marked by a plain stone slab without an inscrip¬ 
tion. The structure is one of the earliest and most important buildings in 

Lucknow. It is entered from the north by two imposing gateways, one lead- 
in-r to the other, with an open courtyard surrounded by a series of arched com¬ 
partments between the two gates. Beyond the inner gate there is again a 

lurse open courtyard, and the main building stands on a raised platform to 
the^ south. It consists of a central hall flanked by an octagonal compartment 
on the east and west, and a verandah or datan running from front to back or, 
in other words, north to south (Plato 16). The whole structure is vaulted, 
the soliditv of the huge spans doing credit to their builder. The building is 
constructed of brick mus.-nry coated with plaster, but the inferior quality of 
the material, particularly of the bricks which are not properly bund, coupled 
with the dampness of tb< locality has subjected the building to decay ami to 
ihe effects of saltpetre. An elaborate scheme for its repairs has been drawn 
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Up, dml will l>c given effect to gradually as fluids are available. In this conne©* 
tinn n drain has been constructed this year to carry off rain water from the roofa 
to a neighbouring ditch on t.lie west, 

1 hiring the monsoon rains of the year 11(34 the tower at the east turner 
of the onto gale of the fuiumburu suddenly coUapeed. The work of Its recon- 
81ruction was taken in hand this year, but for want of sufficient funds it could 
rir.r l.i- completed and will continue in the earning year. The original domed 
thhatn sum ion n ting the tower was ornamented with incised plaster decoration 
but, as it was doubtful whether an exact reproduction of the ornamental work 
could lie made, tin* new tkhnUi has been coated with plain plaster except for 
ji fen mouldings which were ample and could be reproduced without any mistake. 

The tulal number or monamenta which received attention during the year 
in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh was not less than 300. Petty works 
of annual repairs were done to them and they were kept in a neat and tidy 
condition. 

Hardens, 

The Archajotogicol Gardens in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh were 
maintained as efficiently as usual. At the Taj Gardens the annuals provided 
a fine display in flower beds, and the general appearance of the lawns was much 
improved by the introduction of n new variety of grass which flourishes in the 
shade of trees. Tlie |wirterrcs in which the cypress trees grew on cither sklo 
of the main water channel were levelled and regrassed and the old biotas border¬ 
ing Llm causeways on either aide were replaced by new plants. In the fore¬ 
court of tin.' Taj .Mahal cast imn pipes were laid underground to replace the 
earthenware ones which frequently burst uutl caused interruption in the supply 
cf ivalcr to the grassed plots in that urea. The water supply in the Agra Fort 
Gardens was disturbed lor some time by the breakdown of its pumping plant, 
which had to 1 m? overhauled. An endeavour was made to keep the place green, 
and in spite of the luck of water the garden fared fairly well. At the garden 
of ftitiLnd-ud-Diiula's tomb ut Agra the roses which had been planted along 
the sides of the cnttneymys were removed and their beds grassed over. Attempts 
were made to screen the wall to rite north of the main entrance with creepers, 
but due to constant damage to them by monkeys the result was not encourag¬ 
ing. Four large ftitn trees alii tiding along the central pathway at the Roman 
Catholic (Vmetery ut Agfa were removed, a* they interrupted the avenue of the 
u*ok ami greviUeu robust a trees. A row of aim trees has, however, been 
planted along the west boundary wall to serve, when grown up, as a protec¬ 
tion t,. delicate plants against the dry wind in the hot season. At the garden 
of Akbar's tomb at $Lk«ndra the renewal of the shrubberies along the main 
ruusewiiv imih completed. Shrubs have been planted in groups hut many have 
been damaged by the black buck which live in the park-like enclosure. To 
overcome this difficulty it has been decided to revert to the old arrangement 
and to grow only fittrh plants in the shrubberies as are not eaten by deer. A 
portion of this garden is reserved for fruit growing, and a masonry water channel 
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some 700 feet long wjia constructed there for the proper irrigation of that urea. 
Unlike other Archaeological Gardens the Rum Ungli at Agra is a fruit orchard, 
nnd this aspect of it, which is original, has been carefully maintained. The 
changes made here consisted in the thinning out of guava anti lemon trees which 
hail been planted too closely, the transplanting of young plums in pursuance 
of the scheme of mixed plantation and the rearranging oE grajn* plants at proper 
distances. The arrangements for the water supply at this garden are not satis¬ 
factory. Water is raised from a well by an >-il engine pump, but the well dries 
up during the hot season when the Jumna river recedes, and' channels have 
consequently to be dug to connect the well with the river. Adequate monaural 
to overcome this difficulty will have to be adapted when fund- .ire -came. 

The KhttSTo Eagli at Allahabad and the Dilkushn Garden, the Nad*a Mahal 
Park and the Residency Ground* at Lucknow did well throughout the year. 
A masonry drain was constructed in tin- cemetery at the Rcsidem-v to faci¬ 
litate the watering of shrubs and grass, and the pathways in that area were 
spread with mar urn. 


DELHI PROVINCE. 

Ihj Khoit HnluuUtr .Vnitlrf /.afar Hamm. 

From the grant rf Rs. 74,280 for the conservation and maintenance uf ancient 
monuments in the province «»f Delhi u sum of R*. 3,003 was expended on special 
repairs. Rs. 21,770 on annual maintenance and It*. *0,513 on the upkeep of the 
Archeological Department's gardens. Except, a few putty works all the conger* 
vntioti operations in the province were executed tlirough the Central Public Works 
Department. 

Special repair# were undertaken at the M ughal S,arai i x the Qutb encloburb. 
The northern gate of the Sand together with an adjoining compartment on the 
estst had collapsed in the year 1034. As the gate did not occupy a prominent 
position, it was considered unnecessary to restore it. but its broken jamb* and 
sale walls were repaired, and the Vaulted fixif of the rumpartmetlt was rebuilt. 
The conservation ><f Atoah Khan’s tomh was another work of special repairs 
carried out during the year. Atgah Khan was the husband of one of the Emperor 
Akbars wet-nurse*, named Jiji An gait. After the downfall of Uni nun Khan, 
khan-i-Khanati. Atgah Ivlian was raised to the high poet of Vakil or Chancellor 
of the Empire, and this promotion aroused the jealousy uf the other rival courtiers. 
\ conspiracy was formed against him and he was ssaasiiiated by Adham Khan, 
the sam of another wefr-nnrae of Akbar, in the year 1562 when he was transacting 
state business in the palate at Agra. His body was removed to Delhi f.,r inter¬ 
ment, and this tomb was erected by bis second son Mira* Axis Kokaltush in the 
year 15(H). The building, which consists of a square chamber roofed by a marble 
Ionic, stands in a walled enclosure. It is constructed of red sandstone inlaid 
with marble and coloured tiles. The enclosure is pared with red sandstone slabs, 
arranged in geometrical patterns outlined with marble inlay. The pavement was 
badly decayed, and most of its marble inlay pieces had disappeared. In repairs 
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the decayed and missing Blabs have been replaced by new ones, but for the sake 
of economy tine lime concrete finished with white cement has I teen substituted 
for the marl tie irilav. The broken stone pavement inside the chamber was also 
repaired, while the marble dome was mode watertight by filling its open joints 
with white cement. 

The Delhi Fori Cardens and the Kotin Firoaahah were provided with filtered 
water connections. The want of drinking water at these places had been felt, 
and the supply of the same has been the source of great comfort to visitors an 
well as to the staff employed there. For the convenience of visitors direction 
posts of red sandstone pointing to the more important monuments have been 
erected. The wooden posts, which they have replaced, were too small to 1 k- 
distinetly readable from a distance, at if I they had also the disadvantage of 
requiring repainting periodically. For some time past there hail been a proposal 
to acquire the Tomb of the Emi-KBOR Hahlol Lodi, which is under private 
occupation but. due to certain technical difficulties, the acquisition proceedings 
could not be completed, though the Tomb was taken possession of this year. 
Balilul Lodi, who ascended the throne of Delhi in the year 855 A.B. {1-151 ATX), 
was the founder of the Lodi dynasty. He ruled for 38 years and died in the 
neigblumriioori of Sakit (District Etuh) in the year 8h-t 1JL {1480 4.1),), when 
lie was returning from a military campaign. Jlis corpse was carried to Delhi and 
interred near the shrine of the celebrated saint Nasir-iid-Din, better known as 
Bosha ii Chiragh Delhi, The Tomb Is related to have been erected by his son and 
successor Si hand nr Lodi. It is constructed of rubble stone coated with plaster, 
and consists of a square chamber which is divided internally into nine compart¬ 
ments by arched openings supported on stone columns and ornamented with 
medallions and Quranic inscriptions incised in plaster. Four of these Compart - 
incuts—the central and the comer ones arc crowned with domes, the central 
dome being higher than the others. Each of the four facades of the building 
is broken by tliree archways, and the central compartment is occupied by a grave 
which is also const-meted of rubble masonry. Unfortunately the tomb is 
occupied for residential purposes by some of the local villagers who, in order Lo 
make it habitable, have constructed partition walls inside and subjected it to 
many other alterations. The whole of its interior is blackened with smoke, 
and the plaster mating lias mostly peeled off. Externally it is enclosed with 
mud huts and walls which have made the locality thoroughly untidv. With a 
view to maintaining the tomb properly it is proposed to acquire a Do a piece of 
land surrounding it. and us soon us this is done necessary measures will he adopted 
for its conservation. 

Apart from maintaining all the ancient monuments in the Delhi Province 
in a neat and tidy condition, as many as ns of them received treatment in the 
shape of smut It annual repairs* w hile more extensive repairs were executed at the 
tomb of Sikandiar Lodi. The latter together with several other buildings of the 
Lodi period has been embraced within the new Lady Willingdnn Pork laid out 
during the year, and the improvement to their surroundings has much inc reased 
tho attractiveness of these monuments. (Plate II c and rf). 
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Gardens, 

The gardens attached to tin 3 Airluwili-aiml Imfl df nga h( Delhi were very 
SfitialftCtporUy maintained thraughotit the year* Tlie lawns which form a promi 
ueul feature were well kept, and proper attention wus paid te rite ujitlcluug mid 
pruning of trees ami shrubs and the replacement nf dried ones by fresh plants. 
At tlie Harden of Ffupyivim's tomb pertain niui trees, which bad .“elf grown and 
were hot systematic ally placed, were removed and the flower beds on (be main 
approaches there ivere provided with suitable plains to nive a pleasing colour 
effect. A few losses unions the rows of cypresses occurred iti the SiifdnrjuiiH 
Harden. This was due to tin* bad condition of the soil, and in the replacement 
of casual tie- cure has been taken to remedy the defect, A difficulty was also 
experienced in establishing the hfftt 'Inhis hedges owing to white ants, and it is 
proposed to replace them by clerodendron which is immune from that. pest. The 
Qutb garden fared well with (lit- mure regular supply id water now available. 
The steam bailer of the pumping plant here was overhauled, and it is proposed 
Tt> replace the pumps in the ensuing; year. The Delhi Fort garden continued to 
enjoy its popularity. It was splendidly decorated uti the occasion of the Silver 
-Jubilee of His late Majesty King George V. An elaborate lighting display was 
arranged there by festooning the trees and shrubs with electric light bulbs which, 
when lit up at night gave ft very pleasing and spectacular appearance to the 
whole garden. 


THE PUNJAB AND THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCES. 

By Mr. Mnlmnitntul Ilttmhl fitttnishi. 

In the Frontier (’uric the total expenditure on conservation works ■!tiring 
the rear was Re, (11,308, of which amount Its. 30,408 were spent through the 
Ardwolngirnl Superintendent direct in the Punjab and lb'. 2.543 in the North- 
West Frontier Province, while li>_ tO.fftiO were expended ,>n the matutettuuce 
of gardens and pumping plants by the Punjab Public Works Department. 
Deducting the sum of Rk 7.788 paid fur wages to the establish went entertained 
at the more important monuments, a sum of Rs. 24,483 remained for expendi¬ 
ture upon annual repairs to the monuments front the amount set aside fur such 
works. These annual repairs consisted aa usual of such items as under pinning 
holes and pointing open joints in walls, the grouting or filling tn of cracks in roofs 
and parapets, securing old plaster by means of murtar fillets, renewing decayed 
concrete or stones, etc., restoring original features after removing modem addi¬ 
tions and, in the rase of the Lahore Fort, the maintenance of extensive lawns 
and shrubberies. 

Repairs of a special nature were carried out at several tnu turn tents this year. 
]n the Laiiohb Fobt the octagonal tower near t he Chhoti Khwahgab, better known 
lis the Ltd IJnrj and the building used up to the end of October 1935 as the resi¬ 
dence of the Archieqlogical Superintendent (officially known as Building \‘o. 2 f * 
of a§ jViihteological Rest House ) were attended to. Several of the buildings 
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along the north wide of tins fort .ire suffering from unequal settlement or some* 
tiling of that nature, and in the ease of the Lai Burj fill its three upper store vs 
were out of the perpendiculur, the lower ones inclining outwards and the upper¬ 
most inwards, nud the roof and floors id the two upper storeys had split ; is under* 
To arrest further movement and to prevent more damage to the tower, iron rails 
tied with iron tie-rods have Ihmjti strapper! against the walls Ixjth inside and out, 
and the broken roofs and floors have been dismantled and new ones of reinforced 
briek-in-cement provided in their places. Several arches of the verandahs, 
which had developed serious craeks : have been supported with T-imn lintels. 
This work is still in progress. 

From the Imiiding used as « residejii a e a number of modem additions erected when 
the Lahore Fort wm in Military use have been taken away and alterations so far 
as possible removed. The chief addition was a hirer verandah with a sloping 
roof cm the west side mid on its removal it was disclosed that the parapet above 
the arched openings connecting the verandah with the large room Whind it, was 
nut only l milt, of hrkk-in-mnd masonry of a very laccha type but rested mi two 
long wooden beams, ton much decayed to servo any longer, laid above the arches 
from one etui to the other. Similarly, on removal of modern plaster from their 
surface*, several of the Stone bases and shafts supporting the capitals of the pillars 
:nml the arches above were found to be shattered, and also as the modem doors 
nud frames inserted in these arches were removed the arches were shaken and 
it was therefore found necessary to replace most id the shafts, to construct new 
awhes and to dismantle and rebuild the parapet above. Since the arched 

openings were now exposed to view- they have been repaired so as to conform 
as originally to the arched openings of I lie Ctilioti Khwabgnh in front of the build - 
i'T- These changes have greatly improved the building. In combination with 
this work the re-roofing of the uM'fwtuts (rooms IhsIow ground level) in front of 
the building was taken in hand and the brick-un-edge pavement over the new 
reinforced brick roofing of the tchkham* was restored. 

The JiADSHAHT OB Jama Mosqt t k near the Lahore Fort has been in need of 
special repairs for a long time. It is a protected monument; but under the 
terms of the Agreement between the Anjunumd-lsUraia and the Aroha»logjcal 
Department the repairs to the Mosque are to be executed by the Arphmdogieal 
Department nml paid for by the Anjunum. the Arclmologicnl Department c-rntri- 
butirii! any percentaitc that the Director General of Archaeology may consider 
.advisable. An estimate for special repairs to the Mosque was prepared some 
vciirs ago by Dr. K. A. A, Annan, Assistant Engineer attached to the ArcJweoh■- 

gical SupAQntendcijt's office and was duly approved. The estimate an. . to 

lilKiut !> lakhs of rupees and while providing for thorough repairs to the Mosque 
and its adjuncts also contemplates the restoration of the chhatris on the tops of 
the minors, which were dismantled many years ago owing to their insecure coudi- 
dun. During the year the Anjuman-i-ldnmia paid over a sum of Be. 5.000 to 
the Government of India for carrying out certain very urgent repairs to the 
entrance gateway of the Mosque ami the Director General of Arehatdogy added 
a further Hs, fiOO ham Ids Own budget and placed the whole sum nt the disposal 
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of the Archeological Superintendent, The repairs chiefly included the dbruant- 
ling tind resetting in cement mortar (after grouting in hollows where necessary) 
the old loose stones of the facade, replacing the cracked lintels over a number 
of doorways by new ones, providing new' Eating stones for those missing and 
making the roof and walls watertight by pointing the wide joints and grunting 
and filling in cracks, etc. 

At Maharaja Ran jit Sixth's marule Kauadart in the centre of the llazuri 
Bagh, between the Fort ami the BuddiuEii M'^ijue as a result id the inilapsc of 
the upper storey a few years ago. a number of the jaii slabs of the white marble 
balustrade on the r'H>f were missing nr Eiud Wen ilamu^ed bevund repairs; and 
the roof concrete hud decayed and absorbed rain water. The jali slabs have 
now been restored or replaced by new ones, and fresh concrete has been laid over 
the greater part of the roof. 

Outside Lahore, special repairs were curried out ut two monuments only,, 
the Takiit-i-Ak bars at Karas a an rx the Oi;rdaspl*r District mid the Sawi 
Masjid at Mixta N. The Takht-i-Akfmri, where Akbar war crowned Emperor of 
1 ndin. on receipt of the news of his father Huniuyun’s sudden death by a fall at 
Delhi, consists of a raised platform of brief in lime with u -mall tank in its centre 
and a solid masonry takht (platform) ou one side behind the tank while steps lead 
up to the lower platform on three sides. Both the lower platform and the upper 
takht had suffered considerable damage during the course of eentulies ami several 
stone posts of the wire fencing, erected as a protection had been broken, so that 
the fencing had ceased to be of any use. The platform and takht as also the tank 
have now been thoroughly repaired with bricks specially made to match the old 
bricks and plastered over. A concrete apron s feet wide bus also been provided 
all round the platform and the missing or broken stone posts replaced. 

The Sawi Masjid or “Breen Mosque' ut Multan is really u Tomb, not u 
Mosque, belonging to the reign of Akhar. It contains several graves in it* team* 
yard at the head of one of which is a large marble slab bearing an inscription in 
Persian verse, its enclosure walls Inunp once faced with enamelled tiles bearing 
moral adages also in Persian verse. All these inscription', are written in Xastnliq 
characters and this is one of the few buildings in the Punjab where one finds 
Nastaliq writings and enamelled tile? of Akbar* time. Another characteristic 
oi the building is that the entrance gate in the east wall has slightly sloping 
jambs of the kind one meets with in Hindu temples or in the tombs, etc., of the 
TugWaq period. Ill the west wall is it itiihmb and a circular tapering minaret 
stands at either end of the same wall. Before this monument was declared as 
“ protected ” the north urn! south enclosure walls hail fallen down (Plate II!, a) 
and been repaired in a haphazard manner by the local peojjle. Moreover, houses 
built in the near vicinity of the building had left «m the west and north of it indy 
narrow lanes which the local inhabitants keep in such n hi thy condition that it 
has become urn. canary to dose them altogether. Iron pale fencing was. there¬ 
fore, erected this year at the south*west mid north-east of the monument, and 
the enclosure walls ou north, snath and east, which were sufficiently low to allow 
of boys jumping over them have been raised (Plate HI, r), Old tiles lying about 
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m the courtyard have been rcfixed us far as possible in their appropriate positions, 
the entrance provided with a door, and an oh I enamelled jaii reset in position, 
Uie decayed face masonry of the mihrttb ami of the jambs of the entrance gate- 
w'tty hoe been replaced by new masonry nf line dressed brick-in-time similar to 
the original. 

J’lie conservation of the monuments at Taxi la is executed under the super¬ 
vision of the Director lieiieal of Ardueokigy in India. For several years past 
no works of u special nature have been undertaken here, luit it was decided thnt 
repairs to the stupa at Mohra Uforwht (from which the row of stucco figures on 
its south have already been removed in the Museum) were urgent and steps were, 
therefore, token to start conservation measures, w hic h this year consisted chiefly 
in repairs to the north and west facades and filling in and making watertight the 
vertical slinft across the derate of the structure dug by former explorers in search 
oi relies (Flute I\ n and 6). Both lime and cement mortar has hud to lie used 
m the repairs, but it was not allowed to show on the face of the monument, which 
w originally constructed without mortar. 

The annual repair works in the Lahore Fort included repairs to the dressed 
Inick facing id the north bastion which was tnude to match the original, con¬ 
structing a pntliwny at the back Of outside the east aide of the Diwau-i-Am count 
preparing the ground for lawns along the some side, restoring the plaster panels 
m the north wall of the Moll Monjid Hjimdrutigle, rehirriiig the road-way leading 
from the entrance gate of the Fort up to the western entrance of the Diwan-i-Am 
court, some imderpinning of the rampart wall near the east and west gules eo- 
vermg the (urge well to the smnh of tterti Masjid with hare in an angle iron frame 
and construct mg n drain rear the Fort entrance. 

At Jahangirs Tomb, Shahdara, Iwsidea minor repairs to various parts of the 
mmiunjent consisting chiefly or pointing joints of dd brickwork, the marble 
facing «f tlu> cupola covering the south-west in urn r, which bail been damned 
by the roots id a gi>/ tree, was dmummleil and reset after the root* had l^en 
endrely removed from the masonry, and open joints in its rMnjj,,. etc., were 

hllW ! >fl **“•* A lcu.se Stone in the vouteutr of the central arch 

on the west fayade of the mausoleum and a few adjoining pieces of marble stone 

“' Me eii } 1V [ <>T re9t<>wl > anfl fhp marble flooring or roof over the central 

dome of the grave chamber was taken up and reset in cement mortar in order 
o .h op sweating and to save the inside planter decoration of the dome from 
“" [ ' kma|P - thf -W ta Ik. « Of the 

Jolumipr the six «'on.|„.rtmentJ to south of the Mosque still requiring eonserni 

T" Vm ,T 1Wd h *• ‘1- previous* ones |» 

j.Minng the larser holes. Mil replying Inter mud mssourv by i„„otrv hrirhs ,,, 
huts mortar. Ow,u* to an seel,lent and iu order to nurid si,„il„ t seoide, “ 

future, the we . . ,*,/ i'W, tM ,b , whfch is no longer required f„ r 

purposes, hits been tilled in with e„rtb. “ngation 

!o lit Ii.t i.a ii.i ns -din/A Kamuan the old decayed ronerote of the nooru of 
the sou I,-west Md north-west do**™! rooms and of the r,.„f we7pioteTu B 
nod n-plneed by ^ free,, liuie ^ Ttis Baradari h , w ^ *“ J 
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structure in Lahore ami m such the planning (if the garden attached to it. the- 
greater part of which baa not yet been exposal to view, may perhaps be found 
to he the prototype of the Mughal gardens in India. 

The bulging nurth-mst, retaining wall of the octagonal platform upon which 
the Tomb of Ar.i Marxian Khan stand* whs dianumtled and rebuilt with country 
bricks in lime. 

The buildings in the Shalamah Gardes received the usual attenthm. All 
the buildings were dbtempered, the chatmels and tanks were cleared, of silt and 
patch repairs! required here mid there were carried out. The concrete floor 
and side walls o( (he water channels under the stone pavement of the central 
pavilion on the first terrace hud decayed with the result that water percolated 
into the maminn > f the adjoining walls of the pavilion and endangered their 
stability. To stop further damage the old pavement, the concrete flooring and 
walls of the channels underneath were nil dismantled and restored. Some of 
the old stones weic used again, but a large number of them had to be replaced by 
new one*. . 

In the Baradari in the centre of the Hiran Minah Tank in the Sheikhupuba 
DISTRICT the treads of u Stairway leading up to the second Hour wore paved with 
stone slabs, stone paritalux (water spouts) were provided at the first floor level, 
and the roof of the second floor was paved with Agra stone instead o( the decayed 
concrete flooring. 

In the FTbwai District several patches of decayed rubble masonry and brick 
fillings in the west wall nf the PALACE OF Feroz Shah at HlUSAU were taken down 
and rebuilt. Hollow joints were grunted and open ones pointed and a crocked 
stone lintel was replaced by a new one. The old decayed floor in the prayer 
chamber of L.vI'-kdMas.md near the Palace at Hrinvr was picked up and relaid 
with fresh lime concrete, Stone gtuinls were fixed against the piers of the ikirsi 
fhde at Httnsi in the sum District, and the loose briek-iiwnud masonry of l-he 
north wall of Huma/pm* Mofiqm: at FateJmbtui was pulled down and rebuilt in 
lime. 

The bulging masoury t>l the left reluming wall of f'llHAJ.ur Mal’S Baoli AT 
Ku htal in the Kanud District was removed and rebuilt with country Irinka in 
lime and the base of a Kos Mmar near Alohri Kail way Station, which had been 
eaten away by saltpetre — making the ininar look like a tend -stool— was- under¬ 
pinned . Some decayed patches in the Bmlahalii Bridge on the Grand Trunk 
Hoad and in the Gateways of the Sakai at Gbajaunda m the same district 
were restored ; and considerable pointing and underpinning was done at the Tomb 
of Ibrahisi Lomu at Fanipat, TIic largest work in this District was undertaken 
at Sheikh Chilli’s Tomb at Thanesar where the decayed concrete on the roof of 
the Cbhotu Maqbanv was removed and fresh lime concrete laid instead ; t he whole 
of the' marble flooring above the plinth, which had become loose aud dislodged, 
wns taken up and reset in cement mortar, aud a few* decayed patches of brick¬ 
work in the plinth wall were rebuilt. 

The annual repairs to the Buddhist remains at. Takht-i-Hahi and J a >1 a Lgarh . 
iu the Peshawar District, consisted chiefly of the maintenance of the approach 
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paths to those monuments. These paths have a very steep gradient in mats} 
places and parts of that at Tftkht-i-Babi used to he washed away every year. A 
few purra drains have therefore been provided this yen i' across the path at inter¬ 
vals, and it is hoped that this precaution will reduce the annual damage and 
consequently tlo* recurring expenditure on its upkeep. 

At the monastery site at Jaulun near Taxiki a fallen chapd in front of coll 
No. 27 was restored and a wall which allowed of tresspasser* climbing over, was 
raised. Damage to n stucco figure of the Buddha in the niche of chapel No. I 
caused by the percolation of rain water through the wall behind, was stopped by 
reconstructing in lime mortar part of the hack wall and giving it an outward slope 
at tin- top, Special conservation measures were also taken in hand at the stupa 
at Mara Mamhdu, situated a mile distant, where bulging walling was dismantled 
and rebuilt and part of the Superstructure was made watertight. This work 
was not completed and will be continued next year. With the exception of 
rebuilding short lengths of walling at Sirmiklt and PippJan only repairs of i. minor 
nature were carried out at the other monuments in the neighbourhood of Taxi la. 

Gardens. 

The ShaLamab GARDENS were kept up to their usual standard throughout the 
year. Pansy's made a good display in the beds around the central tank during 
March-April and balsam in October-November, It was not possible to replant 
any of the rose beds in the centre terrace during the year, but it is hoped a start 
will be made in August. 

Dwarf clerodendron hedges were planted along the border at (he foot of the 
walls at the west end of the Shah DA BA gardens. In these borders u new double 
flowering wall-flower made ft good display during March, while phlox occupied 
the small beds in the sandals. The gardens generally were well maintained. 


BENGAL. 

% Mr. iV. (i. Majunulnr. 

A sum of Its. 24,2.7(1 was spent on conservation in Bengal, of which Us. i:i,72l 
were spent un annual repairs and maintenance and Ra. 10,535 on special repairs. 
As usual the conservation of the monument at Pauarpi h. District Uajshalii. was 
executed by the Archa-i.logical Department itself. This consisted in the dismant¬ 
ling and rebuilding of certoin portions of walls attacked by saltpetre in the eastern, 
western and :• nut hern antednobers, and the south-east and south-weal corners 
of the central shaft of (he Main Temple. Repairs to the south-east Corner of the 
central shaft involved the careful rebuilding of the wall. Jn the western section 
of the monastery area, reconstruction was undertaken * f the outer facing of the 
wall of certain cells after dismantling its hulged-out portions and removing the 
loos* masonry. In Sattajtr Bhita four of the shrines or vedia underwent 
thorough repair. 
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TIip work f)J special repairs entrusted to tbe Public Works Department at 
most of the monuments consisted of minor works, such as the provision of boun¬ 
dary pillar* ami a notice-board to the monument at Bail ram, District Dinajpur, 
a screen wall and an iron railing to the monument at Laujagh, District Dacca, 
a cattle-proof wire fencing round the compound of the Bastli temple, District 
Birbhiini, and a reinforced; concrete pillar for a notice-board of the Dibar pillar 
at Sapaiiar, District Dinajpur. Certain damage to the walls and arches caused by 
the earthquake of I !>31 to the Minar at Pandua ivere attended to mid add it ions I 
repairs in oon^teetton with the tomb and mosque at 77iirat in the Huoghly 
District were executed during die year, Tlie work of special repairs to tin 1 Mate 
At Kodla in the Khulna District, wlrich had been taken in hand in tjie year 1933 - 34 , 
was completed at a total cost of Es. 9,344 (Plate IV, <■ and d). The missing 
external facing of walls and mouldings were restored, with rubbed bricks in cement 
tnortar, maintaining the lines of the old work, up to the top of the monument, 
that is to a height of about 00’ above the plinth. Ornamental brickwork around 
the arch openings and on the face of walls were restored with plain projected 
bricks. A reinforced concrete slab, 4 inches thick, wiriv necessary rings, was 
set up on the top of the monument, covering u hollow space of over 8’ diameter, 
to prevent the leakage of rain water into the interior. Two expanded metal 
fixed doors, each fitted on to an angle iron frame, were provided at the southern 
and western arch openings, and a similar door with locking arrangements was 
also supplied as well as wove wire fencing to the compound and a cattle-prevent¬ 
ing iron gate. 


ASSAM. 

lit] Mr. W G. Majumdar, 

In the Frovinc* of Assam the total expenditure on conservation was only 
Es. 8,33li. At Garhgaox in the Sibsagar District, steps were taken to repair 
certain arches anil cracks in the walla, to fill up gaps in masonry with lime concrete 
and stop leakage in the third storey of the palace. At Gaubisagah in the same 
District the pinnacle of the Debidol Temple was restored after dismantling its 
ruined part-. At a rereut inspection of the temple of Bi-tHNmOL at Jayaaoar the 
roof of the Nutmattdir and the passage leading to it were found to he badly leaking. 
The cracks were thoroughly repaired and made watertight during the year cud 
similar repairs were also effected at the Sibtlol and Debidol temples «r .Taysagnr. 
Among works of a minor character mention muv be made of the construction of 
boundary pillars for demarcating the lands attached to the ruins at KnASFUR ami 
the provision of wire fencing round the Kobak and K babtono group of monoliths 
in the North Cachor nibs. At Mawpyut in the KLasi and Juiniia Hills District 
one of the sections of the Mogul it hie Bridge, which had been washed away by 
the heavy flood of April 1933, was renovated. 
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fty Mr, Madho Snrup Vat&, 

In the Western Circle, ..f the 737 protected undent monument*- m received 
annual repairs at n rust of Rs. 28,384 and 21 special repairs involving an expen¬ 
diture of Rs. 14.43(5. <H these, thirteen annual and three special repair works 
irere executed departmental! v under the direct anpervisujrt of the Archaeological 
Superintendent, whereas ail the remaining works were carried out by the Public 
Works Department of the Bombay Uovemment. In addition to agency charges 
amounting to He, 2,329 included in the above figures, u sum of Rs. 13,595 had 
also to he paid to ilie local (Government on account of pay, leave salaries, travel¬ 
ling idJnwBnrea mu I pensionary charges of its stuff employed on iLrchffolcgaal 
works. 

Of the special repair works referred To rrimve. only rivtcen need lie mentioned: 
three relate to tin- Ahmeduhad District ; two each to the Bijapur and Punch 
Malials Districts ; one each to the Kolaba. Poona. tthnlnpur. Ilelgainu and Dharwar 
Districts, while in Sind three relate to the Karachi and one t<» the Larkajiu 
District. 

The three monuments brought under sjHieitil repairs in the Akmcdabud 
District were Siurii Bayyad's Mos^uk and Abtodia Gate in Ahmed aba d City and 
Azam Kuan's palace at Ranpub, a trading town in the same district. At Slot 
Sayyad's Mosque (A.D. 1412}, famous for the unrivalled stone tracery of its 
window panels, the fallen west wall of its court was rebuilt and a wicket gate 
provided in it at the south-west corner for access to the rear side (Plato V, a). 

The Astodia Gate, one of the eight oritrinal gates of Ahniedabad, is a flat 
roofed structure 1wn bays deep, supported mi high arched opening* tin the north 
and south. In MJ20, the roof of one of the bays was set on tire by rioters thereby 
causing considerable damage to the arch oti the south and cht* superstructure 
above. This damage has now been repaired and as a precaution against- acid- 
dents access to ilie roof of the gate lias been closed at the Top from both 
the narrow staircases on its east and west. side#. 

The Palace ok Azam Khan, Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat (1(535-IU42 A.D.) at 
Ram‘I'U which stands mi the riyrbt or north bank of the Bkadar river, received 
-pciid attention. All along, that is for a length of No feet, its basement 
fstrengthened by a triple convex buttress) including a putt of the foundation had 
been gradually undermined by ilu* rivet which, at flood time, rises some two feet 

above the buttressed portion, hi such *.. not luring structurally safe, 

its foundation and basement have been repaired after the migiuut with raudom 
rubble-in-lime masonry, which lias been covered with suitably stained lime plaster 
(I'late V, 5). hor the proper bonding of the new masonry with the old, cement 
concrete blocks of an average depth of 4 feet with if inches square section have 
been laid check wise at horizontal intervals of 5 feet and vertical ones of 2 feet. 
Side by side with this, some missing stone pillars ami lintels of the verandah, 
projecting ou the river side, hove been renewed in order to support the 
overhanging ceiling, and gaps in its floor made guod. Cracks in the shattered roof 
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of the north side dotarts have been grouted with cement and llie rend of 
the southern half of the western thilmt rendered watertight hv renew ing its lime 
Concrete* 

At Bitapur, the am- i cut ea pit a I of the Adi I Shahi dynasty (15th-17 th centuries 
jf A*Hi) special repairs to the Jami Masjid were resumed during the year under 

report. Several missing nr broken *tone brackets with the panelled parapet 
at the north-west comer of the prayer hall have been replaced by new ones in 
exact imitation of the original design. 

At the eleventh century temple, originally dedicated to Siva but now sacred 
to Dattatreya, in the village of Chattaroi in the Sin dip Tahika of BSjapur district 
extensive repairs were undertaken. All modem masonry pillars, which propped 
up (Tacked lintels, have been removed and the broken lintels strengthened by 
running along their edges angle iron supports painted grey to simulate the colour 
of stone work. Other repairs so far carried, out consisted (1} in the restoration 
up to the plinth level of the north-east corner of the entrance hall by copying 
only block mouldings of the original work ; (■?) in making watertight the roof of 
the temple after removing from it the load of decayed and fallen material and 
substituting in its place a new layer of lime concrete, simultaneously restoring in 
lime mortar missing stones along the edge of the terrace in which an old gargoyle lias 
also been re-fixed in its original position at the north-east corner : and (3) in pro¬ 
viding in place of missing stone slab* others of requisite size in the paving of the 
Mtflwdtfjw and treating open joints in the masonry with sunk lime pointing. Tldis 
work, however, remains in progress nnd is expected to he completed next year. 

* ChampaN'er, a small town in tin* flak'] Tnluka of the Punch Mahals District, 

which was owe the capital of Mahmud Begarha the independent Sultan of 
I inland (1453-1511 A.D.), was visited by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
on the 21*1 December, 1935. Besides rendering approaches to all important 
monuments motorable, thorough clearance of rank vegetation and jungle vvaa 
carried out from the walls and compounds of various monuments. Much under¬ 
pinning was done at the KabutabkHAKa (Pigeon House) pavilion situated 
picturesque!v cm the Bada Talao (Plate V, r) besides lime pointing of open joints 
at tins monument as well as at the Kbajuri Masjid and Jami Masjid, all 
belonging to the sixteenth century. 

Though not in connection with His Excellency the Governor's visit, danger¬ 
ously bulged out portions of the monument called the Two Brick Mhiars, situate 
half a mile south of the Kcvda Masjid. had to be taken down both in the interests of 
safety to the public and also to secure its lower portion from falling with the upper 

one. 

At the famous cave temples at Elefeanta in thk Kolaba District, natural 
causes arising mainly from the action of sen-salts and water have for many 
L decades been adversely mo ting on the stability of the sculptures and parts of 

the rock, which are now showing a number of cracks and lines of leakage. 1 One 
such track over the chin of the Destroyer fate of the ureat Trimflrti image in Cave 
1 suddenly increased on the l*th January, 1935, and caused the breaking ofi at 
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1 hut- point of a large fragment uf stone, which fell into three pieces, thus eamdng 
an ugly gap in this world-famous masterpiece of ancient Indian sculpture (Plate 
IV, r). Xn time was lost in repairing this gap by employing » sculptor from 
Bombay city who was a Mr to reset these fragments into their original position. 
Prior to this, however, a thorough examination of the eaves and their sculptures 
was made by the A r< Ideological Chemist and the Arrfwologiciil Superintendent 
with a view to devising effective means of stopping the process of decay referred 
to shove and subsequently the Director General of Archaeology in India also 
visited these oaves and after considering the problem of preservation in all its 
aspects he 1ms further proposed the appointment of a Committee of experts to 
go into the question uf finding the best means "f arresting decay in these caves. 

The historic residence of the Peshwas at Poona called Sbaxwabwaua nr 
Palace nr Saturday Quarter (A.D. 1730) now survives in the Fort wall with its 
httstidns, gateways. Imsements of various buildings anti remains of terraced gardens 
which once adorned tide palace. During the year an attempt was made to lay 
out and improve the lawns by digging out their beds to a greater depth than 
before ami by providing in them a thick layer of pure screened earth which was 
badly wanting. The lawns in the forecourt, ns well as on the front terrace of the 
main block of buildings having thus been prepared, were planted with dhoob grass. 
The Cbamaii garden, situated to the north-east of the main block of btiildtnuB 
in front, uf the Diuiapati Mahal. has been completely excavated this venr. It 
is utterly dilapidated, but a* its ['In* 1 and scheme of flower beds with numerous 
connecting water channels is now quite clear (Plate V, d) its restoration is a. uuxiA- 
pundively easy (ask. The uneven portion of the trada in front of it has also 
been properly dressed. All this work lias been accomplished at a cost- of R s . oSO. 

To prevent much greater damage to the superstructure of the third gateway 
of the Fort at Sholapub, a monument of the fourteenth century, cracked beams 
of one of the rooms and the sagged and fallen portion of the roof of auother room 
were renewed. ConwurvRtion work is in progress and will be completed during 
the next financial year. 

In Bel gaum District, the ancient Hatta stoke inscription op Sara h»7o, 
which was lying in the open, broken in three pieces, has been joined with copper 
i ltirn|is ami removed for better preservation to the nm^a/pa of the Mahilingc^vara 
temple nt Konnur in the Dokak Talaka. 

At Gadao is the Dbarwar District the small but most ornate shrine 
of Saras vat] in the compound of TrikQtesvfim temple, has been furnished with 
new teak wood shutters of approved ancient design. 

Sind. 

At Jatta in the Karachi District three monuments, namely, the tomb north 
nf Mirisa lea Khan’s as also that of Nawab Sarfraz Khan on the Makli bid and 
tlic ■Intni Masjid of Shalt Jahuu in Tatta town were brought under special repairs. 
An unfinished stone wall of the enclosure of the first named monument was iom- 
pteted up to the height of other walls, the broken lintel of the doorway of this 
tomb was jacked up mid supported on a rolled steel joist, while all open joints 
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or cracks in the masonry of the waits ns well as in the dome of the chftatri were 
thoroughly grouted. At Nawah Saif rax Khan's tomb, the repairs consisted of 
rebuilding the fallen portion of a brick wall in lime mortar und renewal of several 
patches of brick masonry and lime plaster which had been affected by saltpetre. 

Saltpetre, ton, is the bane of the stately Jami Mas] id at Tatta. I p to the 
dados, plaster on the walls of this mosque both outside and inside has either 
disappeared or is entirely dead, badly affecting brick masonry also. During 
the year under report a auto of Hs. 574 was spent on partial renewal of plaster, 
in hlletinu the edges of broken lime piaster uti the Inside, and in grouting cracks 
in the domes of tile prayer hall. 

Special repairs carried out during the year at. the prehistoric >ite of Mohen- 
jo ip abo in the Lurk amt District comprised (I) filling up the deep trenches nrotltal 
the Kush an Stupa to prevent oecidents, (2) rebuilding and tilling up gaps in the 
walls of the lireat Bath and its adjoining rooms and drains with burnt brick in 
mud mortar, {3} covering, as an experimental measure, the l opt of conserved 
wall* <»f the Buddhist Monastery round the Stupa with two courses "f suudried 
brick in order to minimise the destructive effect of saltpetre, which is an ever 
present danger and (4) raising and strengthening the banks of a canal water course 
at a total cost of Re 1,475. Enamelled 11 protection ** notice-hoards were also 
erected at two different parts of the site for the guidance of visitors. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

It;/ Mr. G , C, Chandra, 

A sum of Re 1 It,078 was spent on the conservation of monuments in the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa. 

At NaLAXDA, side hy side with the work of excavations attention was paid 
to the preservation of Monasteries Nos. 9 and 10 in continuation of the works 
executed at these two buddings last year and a sum of Re. t.OPll was expended. 
These buildings had lieen in a very bad state of preservation, and this year the 
north external wall, a portion of the west external wall and a few cells in the 
west row of Monastery No. 9, the north external wall, a portion of lhe south 
external wall, the remaining portions of the cells in the west tow and almost all 
the cells in the east row of Monastery No. 10 were repaired. In Carrying out 
the repairs those walls that had bulged or cracked were dismantled where neces¬ 
sary and Iheir foundation* examined, and were then rebuilt in accordance with 
the original walls adjoining. Suitable tail-bond* were provided at regular inter¬ 
vals of 5 feet or so throughout the whole length of the walls treated, and the 
external walls were built up iri mud mortar with u few courses of brick-in-lime 
mortar at the height of 3 or 4 feet. In Monastery No, U. the north external 
wall was found to 1* badly damaged and in many places the masonry work was 
missing from the plinth upwards. Some traces of the entrance gate of this 
building as well as the two adjacent chambers on the north ami south sides were 
fount! missing and these were reconstructed strictly in accordance with similar 
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structure*. Tin 1 most important work done in this Monastery was the making 
pood of the damaged arches which existed in situ over the doorways of two cells 
in the south-west comer and one cell in the north-east corner of the building. 
These arches are recessed to u depth of about 10" or so. on both faces inside and 
outside, the recesses being evidently where the wooden lintels originally rested. 
True arches over doorways have not been discovered previously at XahuidiV 

At Rajgir. in the Patuu District, extensive clearance of jungle, etc., was under* 
taken at M a my Aft Math, Sohbhanijab and Bimhisara Jail areas, with a view to 
expiring the structures properly. Clearance was also done at the Gbibhrakuta 
Kill where the Bimbiritta road and the old eaves are situated, and at the old 
Jaix Temple standing nn the top of the Vaibhara Hill. 

Clearance at the bimbisira jail area has brought to light traces of the stone 
compound wall on all the four sides, and as the walls are in poor -stale of preserva¬ 
tion. llieir tops have since been dressed wir.li earth, with a view to their protec¬ 
tion. The bastions on either side of the entrance gate of the jail have been re¬ 
paired. 

At the Maxiyar Math, the later brick staircase cut the north front of the 
main structure received further attention in continuation of the works done there 
last, year; and the lauding at the top was also repaired. Repairs to the original 
stone compound wads on the four sides of the main structure commenced in the 
previous year were continued. The Nirmal Kim » {well) situated to the mirth 
of the Mmiiyai Math area was cleared down to the water level and then properly- 
conserved and a round brick parapet with concrete topping woe added on its 
top. The well, about 4.-* feet deep, is of very solid construction, its lower portion 
being a sipiare structure and above cylindrical in form. Besides the above works 
an approach road connecting the Maniyar Math and the Sonbhandar Cave was 
partly constructed. 

At the SoSBHAKDAH Cave area, no special work was done during the war 
excepting the thorough clearance of jungle all round; and all cracks, etc., at the 
VaishSava Cave adjacent to the fkmbhandar were filled up with lime und cement 
concrete, f bi the top of the I tuhttHfn IItU , the ohl Di gum burn .lain temple was 
further exposed ml continuation of the works done in the previous vents, .ind a 
few more cells were brought, to light. Repaira to the damaged cells were carried 
out and the tops of the walls were made watertight with lime concrete (Plate 
VI, rf), Conservation works at this temple will be continued next year As 
a result of the clearance at this area, another Jain temple of the Svetambara seel 
attached to that mentioned above 1ms been brought to light. 

A number uf Jain sculptures of different sizes and mostly fragmentary were 
recovered from this area, tin* mast interesting among them being a stone relief 
(rrvl'r). Two figures, a male and a female with child on lap, bring the 

[lurents of the Jim. bedecked with ornaments and seated «.n a double-lotus throne 
iVittapdmaxana) with the right leg hanging down are shown in meditation under 
a flowering tree, representing the Knlpa-v/ilcsho or desire-yielding tree, fn (he 
c entre of the tree is seen an Atli-yima seated in the attitude of meditation on a 
lotus throne. Five human figures nrtj seated helow the lotus throne in an * easy * 
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attitude, one of them touching the foot of the principal figure. The whole scene 

i> a representation, very commonly depicted, of a heavenly scene in the mshamfr 
snslmmt age. 

i he caves at Bara bap. and in the Naoaidtni Hills in the Oavn District were 
attended to during the year and the original level of the courtyard ha* been 
exposed to some extent in front of the Lomas Rishi and riudauui caves, It is 
nut icon hie linm broken marks on the rock surface that there hud been on cither 
side of the entrance to the Lomas Kishi cave two scuts, which had been removed 
long before the four caves at Burn bur came under the protection of the Arohfeo- 
lo nival Department. The three cave?—Lomas Kishi, Sudanm and Karan 
Chrtupar -seam to have been originally excavated in a torpedo-shaped hill 
(Piute \ I ft). Preliminary clearance Was in front of the two raves, Vadathika 
and Vupiyaka, iu the Nagarjuni hills was undertaken (Plate YJ r) and outlines 
of various stupas, a monastery, a well and other remains have been brought to 
view near these caves as well as near the Lomas Rishi mid Sink mu caves. 

At Palamat, special repairs were curried out to the old and new forts, 
popularly known as the Bella forts, iu Reserved Purest area. The small buttress, 
erected previously against the end wall of the Nagpuri gate of the new fori, was 
Strengthened by constructing from the bed of the rock surface another buttress 
against it in the sane character. The removal of the huge accumulation of debris 
from 1 he second gate beyond the Nagpuri gate in the new fort and from the gate 
in The north rampart walk of the old fort resulted in bringing to light the original 
ground level in front of them. Npw the entrance Into the old Fort, is through 
this hitter gate instead of through a gap in the west rampart wall, which has been 
closed up. 

Besides flic works mentioned above, special repairs were carried out at the 
following monuments. At Siler Shah's Tomb at Sa&sakam in the Shuhabad 
District the badly worn steps on its north and east sides have now been made 
secure. Attention was paid to the sculptures known as Ohauhasi Muni at Fathar- 
ohatta in the Bkagulpur District. Here the accumulation of debris from their 
lops us well as from their bases was removed mid arrangements were made for 
diverting rain-water to the sides instead of allowing it to run over the faces of 
the sculptures. An ancient cave, which had been damaged by workers for kaolin 
clay iu this hill, was partially cleared, and this resulted iu the discovery of a finely 
moulded coved-ceiling. The cave is assignable tu the early Gupta period, Some 
further sculptures hove also been brought to light by the removal of jungle and 
debris, but much remains to be done at this place. Three pillars of the throe 
sheds erected over the colossal images at J.upim iu the rut tuck District, which had 
been .impeding a proper view of the images, were removed and joist* were provided 
over the openings instead. The huge broken stone image of Eodhisattva 
Furimapfmi lying near the above images under another shed, was improved by 
the removal of the ugly cement plastering from the broken joints. As h preli¬ 
minary to excavation, jungle was cut down and removed from all round the 
Buddhist stupa at Kesamya iu the C'hampamn District. Clearance work was 
also undertaken at the old fort at Chankigabh in the same District, The base 
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of the Anoka piulab at Kolliua in the MuzaFfaufur District was made secure 
with cement masonry. Tlie two important gnmps of caves at KhanHAGHU. 
in the I’i'F.l I 'istrict situated on two different hills, could not In?, easily inspected 
owing to the thickjwaa of the jungle and big trees. With the help of the Civil 
3 11 b-Divisional Officer at Khilfda, the area has now been cleared 

1 tepid re necessitated by the earthquake were also undertaken at the following 
four monuments :—(1) Wads and gates in five different sections of the Fort at 
Monguvb : (2) ShamshK it Khan's tomb at Shams kern agar in the < Java District; 
(3) Palace buddings within the Rohias Fort at RohtabGABB in the Sbukubad Dis¬ 
trict ; (4) Muredum Shah’s tomb at Maser iu the Patna Iiistrict. Only the 
works on four sections of the walls and gates at Monghyr and these at Shumaher- 
nagar and at Rohtasgarh could be completed during the year. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND RERAR. 

Btf Mr. (i, C. Oiimtfrn. 

A pumi of Rs, 11,1130 was expended on conservation of protected ancient 
monuments in the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Besides carrying out various repairs of a recurring nature costing Rs. 8,856, 
twelve special works to the following ancient monuments were undertaken. The 
jarnhn and lintels of the Diiamoni gate at K him LAS a in the Saugor District were 
made sec ure so that the villagers can safely pass through it, and various items 
of work were completed at the Fort at Rahatgurh in the same District. The stone 
masonry 6iiwf of the big tank to the west of tin- village at Slydkhed in the Buldana 
District, which used to irrigate the neighbouring low lying fluids, hail given way 
at several places and repairs were undertaken with a view to bringing the ancient 
waterway and sluice into working order again. Minor repairs Mere carried Out at the 
Temple of &iva on the B&ddila tank at Dhamda in. the Drug District. The 
condition of the ancient Cttves at Pattir in the Akola District l^ing unsatisfactory, 
as some stones were threatening to come down and rain water was causing trouble, 
steps were taken to remedy these defects and also to put up a fence in front of the 
caves. The rampart walls and the terracing over them of the Fort at Balapur iu 
the Akda District were attended to. This place is frequented daily by many people, 
as the modem court building is situated within the fort area. The beautiful 
Chhatri overlooking the small river at the same place was also attended to. A 
collapsed section of the wall of the Dnhi Hand a gate at (he Fort at Akola was 
repaired. To protect the Chhatri, the toe and revetment walls to the west aide 
of Snail Nawaz Kean's tomb at Berdan pur in the Nhnsr District, the course of 
i In- smalt river was alightly diverted by removing boulders from its bod and pack¬ 
ing them at the base of the walls. Repairs were undertaken n\ the two pleasure 
pavilions {Mahal toil Am), the rpck-OUt dam and the silting tank at Di m ah* in 
the same District, mid urgent repairs were carried out to the temple of Mahant 
Iml Das of SheorinARavan at NarayanPUr in the Raipur District. The pillar nf 
the eastern gateway of the TEun.E at Aiiuhar in the Bilaspur District, which 
had been leaning and threatening to collapse, was set right. 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND COORG. 

% ftfr. If. II . Khan. 

Ps. 24.1-J'i were allotted for the conservation of monuments in the Madias 
Presidency ami a sum of Rs. 300 for works in the Province of Cuurg. 

Ah usual the agency of the Public Works Department of the Madras 
Government with a few minor exceptions was utilised for the execution of 
works. 

Besides the usual annual repairs and some improvements at the Ham Pi Ruins, 
Ginoee Fort and THE Seven PagodaSj which are the most extensive places of 
archaeological interest in the Circle, special repairs were undertaken at the following 
places. At Gurkamkonda in the l hittoor District an important bill fortress 
built in h commanding position on a huge isolated rock received attention. This 
Fort had been built by a l ’a than Nawab after the full of Vi jay a nag at and remained 
one of the principal Muhammadan strongholds rill the fall of Seringa pa tain in 
1709, There are now 110 buildings of any importance on the tup of the hill, but 
Within the Fort enclosure at its foot is a large three storeyed and well preserved 
palace building (Plate VI1 r) Constructed partly of stone masonry and partly of 
wood, which is being maintained by the Archaeological Department. The pro¬ 
jecting ornamental chajja, had become weathered and unsafe due to saline action, 
mid to preserve it. the chief architectural feature of the monument, the dilapi¬ 
dated masonry and rotten wooden rafters were renewed in many places. The 
broken and untidy chunam floor of the palace was also thoroughly repaired. 

During the previous year the conservation of the Jain Ticmflk at Sultan's 
Battery in the Malabar District, was almost completed, but the temple still 
remained unprotected from cattle and rain water lodged within the enclosure. 
With the original stones already available at the site the enclosure wall has been 
rebuilt to a sufficient height and the uneven paved floor of the open court 
surrounding the monument has been levelled so as to drain off water tit The out¬ 
side. Similar steps have also Iwen taken at the Ihu kalam ma temple, which is 
one cf the oldest temples in Nellobb and contains several images and two inscrip¬ 
tions in Telugiu one of which is dated Saka 1285 (A.D. 1303 (14). 

AI Gandikota six miles west of Jummulbuiuidugu in t.lie Cuddapah District, 
on the summit of a rock that overlooks from a height of some 300 feet the wind¬ 
ing Pennar. which has cut its way right through sheer rugged sandstone cliffs, 
stands ii strong hill fortress, once of considerable importance. As the position 
wa> the key to the valley, this Fort was originally founded by a chief named Kapa 
Maharaja, who preceded t lie Vijayanagar kings, but the Vi jay ana gar sovereign 
Harihnra its credited with the construction, us it now stands. During its occupa¬ 
tion subsequently by the Xuwabs of Cuddupah several buildings were added 
inside the Fort, one of which, the Jmnmu Milsjid (Plate VTT d) is one of the largest 
Mosques in the Madras Presidency. It was much dilapidated owing to saline 
action, and the growth of jungle and required early attention to prevent more 
serious damage later. The Mi i-que hi;- nov. been completely freed from jungle 
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arnl c rucks and crevice, 1 - in tie weiIIs have been grouted and Hi led in with lime 
mortar, the masonry wherever disturbed being secured; while the terraced roof# 
have been rendered watertight with cement plaster. Steps were taken to eradi¬ 
cate j ung le, which is a perpetual menace, from the Forts at Na_uakal, &VSKAR1- 
i>RL'0, D Indio LL and Dansboro Castle in older to facilitate further measures of 
repair such us underpi nnin g and the securing oi dangerously damaged masonry in 
walk and battlements. 

D uring the cold weather the Director General of Archaeology in India 
inspected the monument* in Oonjeeveram, the Seven Pagodas in the Chtngleput 
District, the Asoka Rock Edicts at JunnauikI in the Kumucl District and the 
Buddhist remains at Nagarjnnabondu in Guntur District and discussed various 
problems relating tt rbeir conservation. To inspect and advise on repairs to 
privately owned protected temples in use for religious purposes is often a difficult 
problem particularly hi the Madras Presidency, us worshippers and owners who 
are very on hod ox will not allow others than the privileged few inside the* premises. 
The Are burning ien l Department I wing thus handicapped is unable to deal with 
the gradual decay of or inappropriate repairs to many such ancient buildings. 
Alt-hough the trustee?- i,>l some temples have entered into agreement-? with the 
Government under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act to allow any re¬ 
presentatives of the Archeological Department to inspect- their temples and 
recommend measures lor their repairs whenever necessary and also that they 
themselves will not carry nut any repairs or alterations or additions to 
their temples without consulting and obtaining the approval of the Archaeological 
Department, experience has shown that little regard is paid to w-h conditions. 
As an instance. I may state that even the Director General during his visit to 
ConjOBveram was refused admission to the inner open court of a protected monu¬ 
ment unless he was prepared to pay a sum of Ik 150 for a purification ceremony. 
On the occasion of festivals, many <>f these temples, often of dressed stone, ure 
freely white washed or colour-washed without discrimination and regardless of 
the beautiful carvings, sculptures and inscriptions, sometimes of great historical 
interest, that, they uiu\ possess. Frequent!) wide alternate red and white vertical 
stripes carried wrow mouldings and over sculptures, mar the beautiful architec¬ 
ture features of temples. There are several most magnificent temples, which 
were once on the list of monument* selected by the Madras Government 
for conservation. They have not. however, been included in the more recent 
List of Protected Monument* maintained by the Government of India, as their 
Trustee® refused to enter into agreements ;<* required under the Ancient Monu¬ 
ments Preservation Act. Recently the celebrated Brihadesvam temple at 
T.mjore has been provided with electric light for illumination purpose® and the 
most modem and ordinary lump shades and lamp post* have hecn erected 
creating a horrible contrast with the architectural excellence of this fine building.” 
Had the temple authorities cured to consult the Archaeological Department, 
they could have obtained a .suitable scheme in keeping with the monument 
In the Province of Coorg only Rs. 300 was spent on the usual annual repairs 
ami maintenance itf some Indf dozen monuments. 
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RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

By 1/r. it, L, Sffrftstorn. 

Ajmek. 

During the year under review works were Satisfactorily carried out ar the 
Ajmer monuments at a ©ost of lie, H.320. They included ordinary conserve- 
tion measures oo Marbit' Baradatifn on ihe Aiiusogaf liiintl, the provision of 
wire fenring on the west side of the Bad a h old building and improvements to I he 
JftQR-pru and the Suheli Buzftr. The Director General of Archfleology 
in Judin inspected all the important monuments in Ajmer at tin- end of the year 
and recommended certain measures for their preservation* With an increased 
allotment of funds it Ls hoped to execute most of the special repairs next. year. 

Bhopal State. 

It is gratifying to note that the monument* at fianrbi, so ably conserved, 
by Sir John Marshall continue to receive the attention of the Bhopal Durbar. 
Jungle clearance and the improvement of pathways have been undertaken and 
short descriptive notices of thu monuments including the renderings uf the iiiM-rip- 
t-ions have been fixed at suitable places for the benefit of visitors, liepairs to 
the temple-mosque of Pumika in the Raisai Fort were also put in hand during 
the year. 

Indore State. 

'The Jain temples at Un compare favourably with the Khajumbu group of 
temples in respect of their architectural design and the elegance of the .sculptures 
on the walls. Besides the main shrine {ifarhhagrihn) aiul the ntitnrahi they have 
a mandap with porches on three sides. It is stated that these temples were 
construe tel by one Raja Ha Hal of Un "who was suffering untold agony from a 
snake which he had inadvertently swallowed when small ami had grown to a 
considerable sire Despairing of recovering he set out for Benares with the 
determination of drowning himself in the sscret I Ganges. One night his Raid, 
who liad accompanied her lord, overheard a conversation between the snake (a 
female) in the Raja’s stomach and a male snake outside. The male snake 
informed the aiiakc in Lhe Raja's stomach that h<T life would not lie worth any¬ 
thing if only the Raja knew that if slaked lime were administered she would die, 
and his troubles cense. The female related that his life would also be of short, 
duration if the Rnja knew that if hot oil were poured into his hole he would die 
and the immense treasures he guarded would fall into his hands. The Rani 
next morning informed her husband of what she bail heard, tie ate some lime 
and was cured, ami then sought the hole, killed the snake with hot nil and seized 
the treasure with which he vowed to build 100 temples, 100 tonka and 100 wells 
but. only Oil of each ware rotuplcted, and the deficiency gave the place its tiutwp 
of Vi i “ the deficient ”, The etymological incident is fanciful, but the reason 
for the name L also worth noting like that pointed out. by Rug Bahadur K. X. 
Dikshit in the Annua! Report ut the Archie ologica 1 Survey for the year I!>21-22 
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in Ccmnecticiti with a holy place railed Unakoti meaning * one less than a firore \ 
Historically tin- temples mostly appear to have been built by the later Purinar 
Kings of Mftlwa, and must be ascribed to the lull utid 12th Centuries A.D. Two 
abort intscriptiona of the time of King Cdavaditya of Malwa (1080 A.D.) and n 
fiarpakmdha inscription (in which grammatical terminations are inscribed in serpen¬ 
tine form) are found on the north wall of a temple called Chaub&ra Dera Xo. 1, 
Mr. R. D. Rimerji gave an account of these monuments in the Progress 
Report of the Western Circle for 1910 and Mr. B. L. Dhama wrote a conservation 
note on them in 1923, But nothing has been done in the past to preserve them. 
Thu Durbar has tmw, however, sanctioned repairs to the tomleshuar temple, 
and it is hoped that the remaining temples will also receive attention in the near 
future. 

There is a series oi mounds at Cn from which images have been unearthed 
by mere {superficial digging. Efforts are being made on the pari of the Durbar 
to collect all the image* and exhibit them at a suitable place. It would certainly 
repay rhe labour if excavations are conducted here ou scientific lines nud the 
antiquities unearthed .systematically preserved in a Museum or sculpture shed 
on the spot, as at Kbujumha. 

Dswas State (Senior ant> Junior). 

The monuments at Saraxgpur, which was an important place during the 
time of the Sultana of Malwa mostly consist of square tombs with open arches 
on each side, Arched pendent™ are constructed across each inside corner 
bringing the plans above to octagons, from which the domes spring. These 
tombs have been sadly neglected m the past, with the result, that ’ some of 
them are now put repairs. During the year the Durbar (Junior) sought the 
advice of the Archeological Department in regard to the conservation and 
restoration of those monument* that can still be preserved, and it is hoped that 
work will be put in hand next year, ^ 
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V 1C * Ule ° f Dho ^ nr ahou a& in monuments of the Pa tin m and Moahnf 
pernds hut very few relics of Hindu times have survived. Recent!v « temple 
dating to the StlHMh matuiy A.D, situated on the Jogni-Jogna Hill ->ft miles 
South worn of Dbolpui, ™ I,might to the notice of llie Archeological | )( . part . 

CSTras ita ““ “ “V -/the 


TJdaihtr State, 

Rei„.iK to the Tower of Victory at f 'inttoroarh consisted of rcplaci™ 
Woken stones by new on* a the lowest storey and making the plinth rhomugUy 
secure. The side walls of the plinth together with the stairs have been Mt Mnt3 
repaired. An attempt was being made tn imitate and restore the sculpture, 
and rebels on the stabs m the new work, but as thin meant the destruction id tLc 
“ h,stonl ' lntalwt of th ' tower, the work las been stopH „t 
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the instance of the Arclueologieal Survey. The Durbar has also started repairs 
tu the ohikhara of the Mokau i temple. 

Dhab State. 

It is gratifj'ing to report that the monuments in Dhar State continue to 
receive the most careful attention of the Durbar, who have spent Its. 8,281 this 
year. 

At Maotju repairs for the most part were undertaken at the Water Palace 
and the .laliaz Mahal. At the former, gaps in the walls both inside and outside 
were repaired, several cracks in the ceiling were grouted with cement and the 
roof wus made watertight ; parapet walls of brick-in-lime were repaired and the 
displaced coping was set right: masonry and the floor on the tup landing was 
repaired; missing door lintels were replaced ; the edging of the twelve-sided 
fountain, the gangway and one of the boat approaches were repaired and the 
steps at the entrance were restored. At the Jahitz Mahal, the north wall ot the 
west wing, which had fallen endangering the superstructure above, was repaired, 
and the missing masonry pillar on the north-west was rebuilt. Broken masonry 
was underpinned. In the courtyard, the underground tankas or circular water 
reservoirs were cleared of debris and the compound was levelled and properly 

drained, bother buildings that received attention during the year in the matter 
of petty repairs and jungle clearance were the Kapoo® Take, Chhaitan Mahal, 
Ekteaatba Mahal. Ohampa Baqdi, Adhar Ghumaoh, Exec ottos Well, Bhoj 
K tryD and the Sabai nr the Xileaktha Valley : the last named has recently 
been brought on to the conservation list. 

At SadalfuB, the openings of the floor of the Water Palace were filled up 

with dry boulders and wuruw to save the h nil ding from further damage. No 

conservation was undertaken at the monuments at Dhar. 

About 250 antiquities consisting of sculptures, inscriptions, inscribed images, 
enamels, pottery, glass and broken weapons, which were mostly found in the 

removal of debris near the Lulniri Gate have been listed. 

During the year conservation works are reported to have been in progress 
in the States of Bikaner, Kotali, Jaipur and Jodhpur in the Rajputana Agency 
and in Datia in the Central India Agency. 

BURMA. 

By .1/, fMarten lhtrttist'Ut > . 

The expenditure in the Burma Circle amounted to Rs. 37.0(8) including 
agency charges which accounted for about at) per cent, of the whole cost. 

The special rejwirs carried out by the Public Works Department consisted 
in (1) constructing a shed over the fimyssB rxscpjmosr stoke found near the 
Shwkhistha Pagoda at Mydtuit, Bhamo District. (2) executing urgent rejHiim 
to the Bast Audience Hull of the Palace Euilolnos at Mandalay, and (3) 
preserving the remains of a SCULPTURE® wall known, as SlN DAt-M YIN DAT at 
Zoeethoke, Bilin Towsmr, Thatoii District. 

y 2 
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The Celvkbe inscription stone at Myothit whs discovered in the year i 920-30 
anil is of great historical value, ft is n contemporary record of mi event tlmt 
took place near the Sino-Burmese frontier in the year 1584-85 A.T). ll was at 
first proposed to remove ihe stone to Bhanux so that it might he easily accessible 
to scholars, fait owing to its fragile nature, which would not permit of its transit 
without injuiy. it whs finally decided to preserve it iv situ, and to build a shed 
over it. The shed now erected measures t0'x8’ and has a corrugated iron roof 
and an American wire fencing with a wooden gate. 

The East Audience Hall of the Palace at Mandalay is one if the principal 
and mast important, of the buildings forming the Palace and is used occasionally for 
official functions by the Government of Burma. It is an open rectangular Hall 
measuring £53 feet, from North to South anil 35 feet from East to Wa.it with multiple 
roofs supported by massive teak-wood posts. Twenty-two of these posts or 
columns were found to have sunk considerably, owing to their bases having com¬ 
pletely rotted, and in order to save the building from sudden collapse, an estimate 
providing for jacking up the posts and underpinning them with masonry foot¬ 
ings and levelling the whole structure was prepared and sanctioned. The work has 
been put in hand and (as the full amount of funds was net available this year) 
repaiis to only eighteen of the sunken posts and levelling the building could be done* 
the work will be continued and completed during the year 1930-37. it ma y b e 
noted in prising that an appreciable number of the posts in this IIull have had 
to W similarly treated in previous years, and that the steady decay of these 
majestic old posts constitutes considerable danger to the Palace. 


flic srtLFTURKU wall at Zokethoke was discovered or rather re-discovered 
dunng the year 1934-35, for the late Mr. Taw ,Sem Ko, formerly Honorary Arclueo- 
logist to the Burma Government, hud come across it in 1891 ; but nothing seems 
to have been done at that time towards its preservation. Fur a detailed rip. 
script ion of it reference is invited In the report fur the year 1931 - 35 . During the 
year initial slops were taken in clearing the vegetation creeping over it and the 
jungle anil plants surrounding it for a distance of 25 feet on every side and m 
filling up the holes found in the glacis abutting it behind. The idea is to preserve 
flic wall ns an old landmark in the ancient history of the locality. There is no 
intention of restoring any portion of it, much less the sculptures, but to stave off 
its decay by regular weeding. 

The major portion of the expenditure under the head Annual Repairs was 
incurred na usual, at Mandalay and Pagan. At the former a anm fJ f \{ H 2 &60 
excluding agency charges was expended on the Palace; the work undertaken 
consisted in replacing the rotten posts and joists of the floor of the King s private 
Apartments by new Bound ones; executing repairs to the South Deduct™™ 
Jtyatthat, and providing masonry footings to four of the teak-wood ousts and 
rr uymg the stone flag floor, which had sunk in many places, of the Lily Throne 

, f waI) which had LolJa l^ *« rebuilt, and fmtc p r jrfl 

o »e plaster work of the mam enclosure wall wan executed; earth -oiling and 
red -ocbring _ol roofs were also carried out. The Pyatthnta o n the Fort * Walk 

Vpd htlr dn * * hjre uf attention and cost Rs. 3,995 excluding agency chareea 
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Tour of them, namely. Pyatthats No*, fl, 13, 14 and L» t liad their roofs thoroughly 
repined, and decayed rafters and plant roofing renewed; three Pyatfhata, Noa, 
0, IS and 30. hail their posts provided with cement concrete footings where 
necessary. while the roofs of all the Pyatthats were earth-oiled. The gardens on 
the Palace platform consumed Its, 3,948 excluding agency charges. The usual 
garden stall and the motor mechanic were maintained throughout the year for 
the upkeep of the lawns, shrubs, etc., hut extremely heavy mins in October and 
November 1935 mined most of the winter flowering seedlings and the winter 
flowem were poor arid lute, like mast other gardens in .Mandalay. 

At I At, an, the monuments having been built of more durable material, 
namely, brick, once they have been put into a state of thorough repair need 
only a little and regular yearly attention. Thus, of the forty-three Central 
protected monuments at this old capital, only three, viz,, the KUBYAtTEXYT Temple, 
the Shvvesaxijaw Pagoda and the DamaVaxqyi TKIIFLE at which special repairs 
could not be undertaken in the }>ast for want of sufficient, funds have needed 
much attention, and the repairs necessary to them have been gradually taken in 
hand during the past four or live years with such funds as were available out of 
the annual grants for the maintenance of the monuments there. During the 
year a .sum of Rs, 170 was spent on the Kubvaukkyi Temple ; the work under¬ 
taken consisted in repairing, with Burmese brickwork in Hmc mortar, the stupas 
on the north-east and south-east corners of the main building and luring A' wire 
netting with wood frames to a wall covered with paintings in the main building 
so as to prevent the nesting of bats anil the consequent spoiling of the paintings. 
At the Shweeandaw Pagoda repairs with brickwork in lime mortar were carried 
out to the terraces after the removal from them of earth, broken bricks, debris, 
etc., which had Accumulated thereon in the course uf years; tin? upper three 
terraces and top of the Pagoda were grouted with cement, surki ami stone powder 
to make the building watertight at u cost of Rs. 2,3Wi>. The work on the Dluimma- 
yiingyi Temple comprised the repair with brickwork of the corner stupas on 
the upper terrace of the main building, the north entrance of tie enclosure wall 
and the enclosure wall itself on the south side, at a cost of Rs, 1,39!) while in 
addition to this expenditure lis. 821 was spent as the wages of coolies employed m 
removing all the del iris under which the upper terraces of the monument were 
practically buried, filling up the depress ions in the compound and levelling the 
ground round the budding. In the course of clearing the debris from the upper 
terrace on the north face, there were recovered from amongst the rubbish the 
following objects which were forwarded by the Public Works Department Officer 
in charge of the conservation works at Pagan to the Arehreologioal Superin¬ 
tendent. 

(1) A bronze image of the Bmldlis in the round seated iu the adamantine 
pose with the right hand in the bhiimisparw mudrS ami the left placed in the lap, 
palm upwards, on a throne measuring nearly 2* in height and Hanked by two 
disciples who may be identified with S&riputta and Moggallami. The latter are 
placed on lower seats with single legs attached to the sides of the bottom of the 
Buddha’s throne and kneeling in the namaitkara mudra {Plate VIII, 6). The 
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Buddha above the throne measures 4" in height. On the back of the throne is 
an inscription in Burmese (Plate VIII t c). It reads:— 

1. Mu ii Rhwe Turn Ko- 

2. n mhu Koma 

3. Phura. 


and may be translated :— 

1. Man Jill we Turn f’sj meritorious 

2. work, Koma 

3. Buddha. 


" Marj Bhwe Turn ” (pronounced Min SWc Ton) in line 1 is the name of the 
donor, probably a commoner ; “ Eoma ” in lint* 2, standi for “ Gate™ The 
in script ion is not dated, hut on pajttographical grounds it may belong to the loth 
century A.D. to which the technique uf the image also points as its probable date. 

(2) A bronze image of the Buddha also in the round seated cross-legged in 
t ie ordinary earth-touching attitude on a throne measuring 2J' in height. There 
are traces of gilding on the image which is 5* in lieighl above the throne. There is 
no inscription, but the statuette belongs to the XXVth century A.D. (Plate VTIL d) 
(3J A bronze image of Hie Buddha in the round seated cross-legged in the 
ordinary attitude on a double lotus throne. The head is broken off at the neck 
to * it fite perfectly. The drone is slightly ,la. llag ed at the left lower erfee 
o II front The image is 7 in height including the throne. There are also 
traces of gilding, lbs may be dated also XlVth century AD 

‘ 4| A h ™“« of n Buddhist monk kneeling on a lotus with the lem 

folded miller Ins buttock and making an offering of a lotos bn,l held by the 
stalk in boll, lininls m front of his face. Th, figure is 3’ in height including the seat 

in height ™* ta “' W#0M l "' " Wkil,e ot tta '»!'***’ Buddha j 2' 

Mnsemm " lH ’'' < ' ,mnlio ' ,,Kl ° bj!,rta ^ bml labelW deposited in the Pagan 

annual repairs undertaken by the Public Works Department to tin, 
monomen ii at Krai nan, Amakapbra, Ava. Saoaho, Maanx, UjuwitA p E( . 0 

r r"“ 1 7“'r “ jiXfffc atoimd the monuments, 

7 growing on them und relaying the bricks displaced therein- j« | im , 
at, replacing and reoewmg missing and decayed brickwork; cement grout¬ 
ing, rep netenng and re-uhitewnshing where these were found to be necessary 
m..l renewing dmayed woodwork in ^so^j. temples. The «l"d“S 

u,cried on each monument varied from Bs. 240 to R« , (WreL 
entertained to look after the Boya. Toinhs ami remains oi 
at An, an,pure and thn monuments at Mi, .gun. Sagan,g and Ava 

lire expenditure by the Alrineoltjgical Department consisted chieffy in m „;„ 
taining work-charged esta lilih oentn of durwane nod sweepers at the P,h,'e 

r.Wan't^tl*Z’d ■ " th ’ E " t " b, "^ i C^aTIn,X“^Td 

* tJit 4uii b ient monnmenfa and antiquities at Hziuivrzrt, 
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SECTION II—EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 

EXCAVATION AT TAXILA. 

By Mr . 1 . Ih SUhlh/L 

During the year under report, the excavations were resumed at the Dharaia- 
rajiktt Stupa site for about, four months. Very few minor uiitiqi dries of any 
importance were discovered hut of structural importance several monuments were 
laid bare. The north-west portion of the monastery that Mill remained to he 
examined was laid bare and the layout of the entire monastic buildings, probably 
the largest in Taxi la was exposed. 

The site of the excavations under review was overladen with debris imd spoil 
earth from the previous diggings and it was necessary to move them before an 
examination of the underhung strata could be undertaken. This rmirt of cells 
appears to be closely related to the Main I Hirirniurajiku Stupa at thin site. The 
semi-ashlar style of masonry typical of the late Kushan period found in the subse¬ 
quent restoration of the main Stupa, points to the time of the Kushan King 
Va slide va as the period of its construction. 

This is further corroborated by the discovery of n big deposit of 531 copper 
coins in a small earthen jar from cell No, IB id the monastery. Except for a 
single coin of Knnishka. the entire hoard consists of coins of Vasudeva, A small 
copjier casket picked up from the debris of the stupa on the north also yielded 
5 copper coins of ViLsudeva. All this evidence affords ample testimony to the 
fact that the monastery was built in the 3rd century A.D. probably during the 
reign of Vasudeva, 

The area excavated this year lies on the north ami the north-west of the 
complex of buildings exposed last year (Plate X, c ami ft), What looked like a 
pavement, made of huge slabs of stones below the foundations of the late walls 
last year lias now proved to be u part, of the huge paved plinth of tin- verandah 
t.f this nuu in story. Tile entire north row of cells has now been exposed, save a 
few cells at the eastern cud which lie within the unacquired area. On the cast 
onlv three cells have been exposed, the rest still lying buried underneath the 
later superimposed monastery oil the south-east. The western row of cells has 
been completely uncovered as also five or six of the southern row. 

This court of cells is square in plan, measuring externally about 203 feet each 
way. Including the four oblong cells fit the corners there were 13 cells on each 
side, one of the rooms on the south apparently serving as a passage into rhu court. 
Very little of the superstructure is unfortunately preserved. The cells are 
narrow and nre nearly all of the same dimensions. 

The verandah in this court ran around all the mules fronting the cells. Its 
plinth is about 20 feet wide and about 3' 3" higher than the level of the central 
court.. It is paved along the outer edge, to a depth of about 0' with huge lime¬ 
stone blocks, worn out apparently by lung use. The inner edge towards the 
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colls is very irregular while the front facing the central court is very regular. The 
paved portion in front was seemingly left exposed and tie rest was probably 
covered by a roof, the pavement being intended to withstand the effect of tile 
storm water. The abundance of charted wood on the verandah plinth and of 
burnt iron Hemps in the court indicates that in rooting the verandah and in the 
construction of the pillare supporting the roof in front, Timber was freely used 
ami joined together by means of the iron damps. 

I ite open court in the centre is a square measuring ] i21' each way. Flights 
of steps descended into it at all the cardinal points. Of these only two have 
been exposed one m the centre of the raised plinth on the north and another on 
Hie west Scanty remnants of a pn vein cut of the open court are discernible in a 
few phtces, but as Usual in Tsxik, the floor must have consisted of rammed earth 
An outlet for ruin water was provided on the west below cell No. 4. The bath 
room of which only the heavy pavement is preserved and which was a* in¬ 
variable adjunct to n monastery, occupies the S. E. corner of the court and measures 
about 16 « each way. Close to the bath room on its west is a .mall High, rf 

T? fnr , ****** “«>' <«* «■"*■ The cell, „[ the original mouaatorv L th. 

“ , ‘ l,tl ' y 1 “““* 1,0 “»PNl fiposcJ. as they .re partially «„ ~rii 
by a later monastery. ' r 

Tlie remain, of a email rectangular a.upa „f sim] , te design built in tin- aemi- 
whlar tw Jure ban uncounted in from of tie northern flight „f aleps 
the verandah plinth. |, reuuuren 12 xW with no approach on the J ,th m„l a 
north-ariutli ex|»n». contrary to the general practice in Taidla. Its |„»- ..li-.i, 

Mow 177 '“A h “ ?l i t " f ~ “!.*'• lte <ore ““ examined to a depth of r f C et 
below the foundation. but no relics were found. 

A massive structure abutting on to the north exterior wall of the monastery 

2TT be il *T (Pkte X ‘ ^ lMfke ° ther «*** h - r,ml v t7 

tcred base apparently to support its massive superstructure and it »" .' 7 

of huge blocks of stones laid in the semi-ashlar style of masonry \n pk n it is 

ZtiTl’ ** -Pf- -lie S (No' " 

hare heen fcft „ } - » rah. hiretere. ChreW JZ£££ S" “* 
unr mean, of orcea* to the atopa, but it appear, probable that H * 7^ 

Iron, cell No. 20, in tbe middle o{ the north row of the moI1 neterv 
Dcpurtmg frnin the rule that the usual udiimet* e r , Q , 
aaeeinbly boll. the hiteheo and refectory were placed either 11T on o'* 

aide of the tnonaatery. it ia noteworthy that in the preeent «T S “ V* 

111 from of the moiumtery. Hoe wae very probably dire to th. , 1 .7 ^ 

eemd the inma.ee of the monartery, as well « the* nreupnnta o, X 7, * 

lying on the eolith. Tide k indicated by the exigence J . w jf 
mmn conn of cells aa proved by it. typical eemi-aaldiir m XX, 

adjuncts were .ppraadred from the interior of rhe nu,,^,'rv .l ' I 
prissy Ivmg immediately to the east of the ^ narrow 

ihrougii . wide doorway piercing th. bach wad ol the eS ^ 

one entera an open conn flanked on the eaat by . apacion. hall of 
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roof wtta supported an four columns of which the sandstone buses ate still in s Uu t 
-Apparently this was entered alike from \\ . mid E. hut there is u wide communicat- 
ing doorway hetweeu the Ball No. 2 and the oblong compartment on the East 
marked 3 in the plan. It was from near the N, wall of No. 3 that a hoard of gold 
coins (2 of Rhadra, Id of late Kuslian ami 2 of i’liandru Gupta It) was discovered 
during 1033-34 which prove the occupation of the place up to t he commencement 
of the fifth century A.D. 

The compartments Nos. 5 and fl and the hall No. 4 now show* no evidence 
of direct communication with No. 2, ft irs possible they were approached from 
one of the cells underlying the row of later cells in the S. E. quadrant of the 
earlier court, but the renovated west wall of hull No. 4 appears to have destroyed 
the evidence of communication. The regular solid structure with a cm nice ami 
flight of steps in front, in .squures 20 x 16 ' to 20' represents a portion of the plinth 
of the main monastery superimposed by cells of the later monastery. 

The following mentionable antiquities were picked up during the course of 
the excavations:— 

1. Dh/ 35-1 ft, Sq. 33-30'. 6' B. S* Tot-stone figure of Vishnu (fat. 8-S") 

standing with the usual attributes, viz. conch shell, dice us, club and 
lotus in the four hands, upper part of Canids below on the pedestal 
between two legs, wears elaborate head-dress, car-fiend ants, necklace and 
bangles, etc. Yajnopavita falls over right side of waist [rum the left 
shoulder, part of the halo with headed bonier missing, rather crude 
workmanship (Plate XI, «), 

2. Dh.' 35-7U. Sq. 41-22'. 5' B. 8. From debris on the East of T, l. 

Pyxis shaped copper casket (Eft- 1-2") with knob handle in the 
centre of Hat lid. It contained 5 copper coins of Vamideva. ■ 

3. Dh.' 35-A3, Sq. 30-30'. 7' R. 8. Pot-stone standing figure of Ksrtifceyu 

(lit. 3-2 1 *), upper portion above knee missing, on the back the figure 
of n peacock, the vehicle of Kurt i key a, is clearly visible, workman¬ 
ship same as that of Vishnu. 

4. Dli.' 35-64. Sq, 38-30'. 8' B. S. A big board of 531 copper coins 

found inside a broken earthen pot. consisting of one coin of Kaniksha 
and 530 of Yilsudevu. 

5. Dh.' 35-100. Sq. 31-24'. T B. S, Stucco head (ht. 4-2") of « lay atten¬ 

dant with slightly frowning eyes, wears moustache, and fillet 

band round the curly hair with medallion in front, head turned 
towards the left, traces of red paint (Plate XI, ft). 

A, Dh.' 35-04. Sq. 36-22'. Circular Hut terracotta skin scraper (dia. 3*ti") 
of spongy course texture, -lightly damaged. 

EXCAVATION AT HARAPPA. 

ifij Mr. Mohd. Humid K« raishi. 

Work at this site was confined to the eastern extension of trench I on mound 
D. ond the area excavated measures 143 ft. long from north to south and IS ft. 
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in width. Flip eastern action 10 ft. wide was excavated to an average depth 
of 7- ft. below surface, the western. 0 ft. wide was dug about 3 ft, deep. The 
excavations brought to light remains of two buildings both in the eastern section. 
One of them is the comer of a fairly large room of thp iVfch stratum composed 
of two well-built walls one of which is supported ou a solid rectangular pillar 
at either end. 1 lie other structure is a fragmentary brick pavement of the Hud 
stratum, alongside which were found two |Kjst-creinntmn troughs with their usual 
contents of ceremonial offerings. 

Among the sixty-seven antiquities that were recovered, four are worth 
notice, t'iz., (J) a fragmentary circular terracotta tablet (13201) bearing the stamp 
of a square seal with the effigy of a composite monster; (2) a perfect specimen of 
!i chunk wavy ring (13200) holding a piece of copper rod in the central hole. This 
-'hows that such rings, whose sacred character is already well established, were 
.sometimes mounted on metal pieces and carried by people ou their person ; (3) 
a lenf sliaptd pigm\ chert at low-head which is the only sjicf.'inien so fur discovered 
at this site; anil (-1) a complete specimen of a rectangular ivory baluster with 
linear decoration and n copper attachment at the centre. These so-called balus¬ 
ters or casting bones were apparently occasionally worn as pendants and amulets. 


EXPLORATIONS IN K HAIR PUR STATE, SIND. 

By .Ur. M ml ho Samp Fob. 

DlJI-JI'TAXBI, 

Dijhji-takri is situated on a chert, lull in Survey No. 05 of deh Chatmro, Tana 
Kot Diji of Khnirpur Tatuka and covers an area of 3 acres and 33 gunthas. 1 
Quadrilateral in shape, with the longer axis from nortlL to south, it rises 35 to 40 
fMt above the surrounding ground level. For more than a hundred years, I was 
told, it hag been dug by peasants for the fertilising soil it is believed to contain 
*M.,li operations having been stopped by the Slate only since last year The 
Whole of tilts mound from the top to the sloping sides is now honeycombed with 
numerous irregular pits in which the upper stratum discloses u number of rubble 
walls intersecting one another, so as to indicate narrow Lines (Plate XI, e) The 
bricks in the lutes! period of occupation are of the usual sire, vk ll'Vfii'vr 
though a smaller able, vk„ h also less commonly found. As" com- 

j.arcd with the rubble walimg* the number of bricks is very small. Sun-dried 
>nck is seen contmummly used for raising successive levels of occupation, Fmn 
he top downwards four to five strata may be noticed by going round excavated 
hoi,-, and from a» lower level of the rock foundation I, low, it may be estimated 

' *' ■ 1 f t a ™ tjier or twu str *bi may be exited still further down. 

The place is htteml with plenty of puts he, ,b m.,r infrequently well fished 
and of &b*i Mohcnjo-dtit". K„ r instance, many vessels have flat or 

projected base* (1 Into XII, «, M 2 ) as a^iast the pointed :. llSw 0 f bowls 

st Mohenjo-daro. Some flat-baaed ware hm t no doubt, been found in the Late 


J 40 jvtwn cArj * nmkr one a on*. 
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Period of Harapptl, but it; is exceptional there too. The pottery id washed red, 
chocolate or white : sometimes the same piece has red slip on one face and choco¬ 
late 1 on the other. The paintings, as far as I could see. are in black col our only, 
and cmifiLst of bonds, wavy lines, chevrons, fish scale motif, four pointed star-in* 
circle pattern, etc. 

Incised ware, too, which is scarce and confined only to Tate Levels both at 
Mohenjo-ibiro and Horappa. seems to have been fairly common here. On the 
inside, three fragments of dishes or pans are incised with a four pe tailed flower, a 
spiral groove, and nail mark; patterning 2 * conventionalised into the form of leafy 
twigs* (Plate XII, a, 4-fi), Une carrot-like cone is also incised with chevrons 
and dots in the lower part 4 (Plate XII. a. 14), 

And yet there are things distinctive of the Indus Culture in which a change 
is hardly noticeable, m„ terracotta cakes, stone baits (Plate XI1. a, 1 and 2), 
sherds of long oval vases, of perforated heaters, fragments of cart frames, of terra¬ 
cotta (Plate XII, ff. 13 and 15-13) anil &mJch bangles, chert balls and dukes. 

But for its continuous exploitation, referred to above, this mound would have 
been worth excavating. That there are multiple strata is obvious, but one thing 
is clear that should systematic excavation lie undertaken, a clean sweep, at any 
rate, of the three or four upper strata would have to be made in the first instance, 
without which excavation might only create further confusion. 

KotIsvr Mound. 

The KotSsur Mound at Xaru-jo-Bhoro lies 2 miles east of Taudo Jlusti Khan 
Railway Station, Situated on the right bank of n dry nartj, it really forms an 
eastward continuation of the main range of sand-hills which runs here from north 
to south for a considerable distance (Plate XI, J), Roughly T-shaped in appear¬ 
ance. its vertical east-west limb measures approximately 1,100 ft., whereas the 
transverse north-south limb is about 000 ft. The mound, especially its vertical 
limb, h strewn over with myriads of potsherds, terracotta bangles of a fairly fine 
make, numerous pieces of chert in which shapeless blocks were evidently much 
more common than chert knives (Plato XIi. !>, 9-11), fragments of round and 
triangular terracotta cakes, some line carrot-shaped cones (Plate XII, 6, 14), 
pieces of pottery cart frames (Plate XII, h. 16-17), and some animal toys (Plate 
511, h, 8). Brickbats, however, were almost completely absent, not more than a 
few having been noticed altogether. The above finds d$ not indicate anything more 
than fugitive traces of a superficial occupation of this natural Mind-kill. 

Pot ton- on this site is generally more developed and of a finer fabric than that 
of Diji-ji-takri; even sherd* of ordinary pots betray good selection and mixing 
of clay. .Several varieties of dishes, some with lips well splayed out (Plate XII, 

6 and d, I and 2). are beautifully polished red or black : the former colour seems 
to have been more favourite, particularly on the painted examples. Although 
most of the potsherds are very small, yet if is possible to recognise among them a 
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fey jar-stands, perforated heaters (Plate XII, b, 7), a knobbed lid (Plate XII, d, 
20). several bowls (Plate XII, b T 4-0) which include some alegant shapes (Plate 
XII, c, 18-10) and round vases with flat projecting buses. Tile paintings on 
wares comprise simple bands, wavy lines, chevrons, comb motif (Plate XII, o, 
23-25), scaly (Plate XII. c, 29-30) and cross-hatched patterns (Plate XII. c, 25 and 
26), intersecting circles (Plate XII, e, 27 oittl 28), swags ! (Plate Xlf, c, 21 and 22), 
a conventionalised representation of n tree (Plate XIL >\ 2U), a well-executed 
pipat ( fir,nx rdiffiosa) tree (Plate XII. c. 19), and a life-like peahen (Plate XII, 
c, 18) executed with uiueli effect in black on red ground. An example of 
incised ornamentation is u dish with the nail mar k motif 1 (Plato XII, 6 , 3). 

Sherds of liner dishes, bowls, vases and some other vessels are of fabric 
superior to the Mnhciiju-ikro wares: in fact they approximate the type of the later 
but strikingly well developed Cemetery II wares from ffnrappii. That certain older 
typpH of wares, painted motifs and other objects (Plate XU, 6, 7-17) peculiar to 
Indus sites are found to persist on this mound might well be expected. The 
presence of chert blocks and a few chert knives can hardly be add need as an 
argument in favour of an early date, as this stone is quarried close to the eastern 
edge of the mound. 

A comparative study of potsherds from Diji-ji-tSkri and KotSsur Mound 
reveals the superiority of the latter in texture, development and painted motifs, 
which point to a date subsequent to the latest occupation on the former site. 
Nevertheless, in connection with some of the uncommonly superior sherds from 
tbjbji-tiikri (Plate XII. a, 7-1J). which may be presumed to have come from the 
last one or two strata contemporary, perhaps, with the introduction of brick 
stnirtivrefi tin that mound, it is as well to point out that one feels chronologically 
much nearer lo the later site of Kotusur limn would be warranted by earlier strata 
in Diji-ji-tAkri. 


EXCAVATIONS AT CttANHU-DARO, SIND. 

By the Expedition of the American School of Indie and Iranian Studies 
and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, organised by Professor W. Norman Brown 
and directed in the field by i>r. Ernest Mackay. 

The amendment of the Ancient Monuments Act <>f India, some three years 
since, to fiermit outside universities and nrchicologicul bodies to excavate in that 
country gave to the American School of Indie and Iranian Studies and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts the opportunity to carry into effect, a long cherished dream. 
In 1934, Professor W. Norman Brown, President of the former body, visited India 
ami negotiated with tin* < rove rumen t of India a concession to excavate the mounds 
of Chanhu-dnro in the Nawahshah District of Sin d, to the east of the Indus. 
Already » preliminary investigation has been made this )>ast winter season, in 
which 1 was assisted by several nietnliers of the Indian staff formerly at work at 
Mohenjo-dnro, and in the latter half of the season by my wife. The first season's 
excavations have proved of surprising value. They have produced evidence of 
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the existence of a culture hitherto onJy suspected, and they throw' considerable 
new light on the problem of the ancient Indus Valley civilization which at Mo¬ 
lten jo-daro, some eighty miles to the north-west, has in recent years aroused 
keen interest. 

At the level of the surrounding plain the mounds of < Jwdmdnm are approxi¬ 
mately some nine acres iu extent ; though beneath the alluvium deposited by the 
Indus in the apes since they were deserted their extent is considerable greater. 
They comprise two large mounds uni) a smaller one. in dose proximity to one 
another, which have rested undisturbed since the place was abandoned some 
4,000 years ago until Mr. N. 6. Mujmudar in the course of a survey of the ancient 
sites of Bind drew attention to them in 1932. The three trial trenches that he out 
produced immistakeable evidence of the presence of remains contemporary with 
those of Mohenjo-duro and Ilaruppfi—the so-eddied '* Indus Valley civilization 
And here I would suggest* that this somewhat elastic term be henceforth replaced 
by “ Harappii culture ”, from the site where first- its existence was realized. 

in order to ascertain tkv growth and history of the township that flourished 
at ('lumlm-daro well-nigh throughout the third millennium B.C., the systematic 
examination of the largest unrl loftiest, mound was begun by removing it Inver 
by layer after an exhaustive examination of each stratum in turn. In all, debris 
was removed during the season to n depth of some IT feet all over the mound, 
and four occupations were unearthed. 

In the uppermost stratum the pottery was entirely new to ns. save for ;t few 
sherds previously found at Jhangar in Sind by Mr. Majnnnlur. This pottery 
was lmnd-made, dark grey ware wit!) incised ornamentation and smooth polished 
surface, Though well finished, it gives the impression of haring been made by a 
primitive people, jfo great quantity of it was found, nor were t lie re any habita¬ 
tions or burials associated with it, and w»* must therefore assume that it was made 
by a small community—possibly n wandering gypsy-like tribe that lived on the 
mound for a short period at an, at present-, uncertain date. The most striking piece 
of this ware is n triple, cruet-like vessel, exactly similar in shape to one found hr 
Sir Aurel Stein in South BaliT chis tSn ; the latter find differed from it. however, 
in being painted instead of dark grey ware, 

J list below the level at which this grey ware was found and separated from it 
by a sterile layer of varying thickness, we came upon the potsherds anti other 
remains of a second culture quite different from the one above anti the J1 Harappii 
vulture” beneath* To this I propose to give the name ‘Jlmkar culture", for 
it was at Jlmkar near Larkana in Middle Sind that similar pottery was first dis¬ 
covered. The two strata below that we examined were both Harappii > p upa¬ 
tions. 

To test what we may expect to find lower still, towards the end of the season 
wa dug a great pit in the Fide of the mound thui had already been partly cleared. 
Some 100 feet square at the surface, it was narrowed by wide steps as we went 
down till the water-level in the soil was reached. The sides of this pit revealed 
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□ t least three more occupations below those that we bad already exit miner 1 over 
a wide area, und it appears not unlikely that the lowest will prove on further 
examination to antedate the earliest occupations reached at tfohenjo-doro. They 
also told a history of disastrous floods, following which the town was evidently 
deserted for fjeriods so long that the walls of the mined buildings were completely 
lost beneath accumulated debris ; they were not re-used us foundations, as was 
the case after the floods at Mohenjo-duro, Unfortunately, at Chnnhn-daro as at 
Moh.cn jo-daro, the presence of seepage water from the Indus at a higher level 
than in ancient limes precludes the examination of still earlier occupations with¬ 
out installing costly pumping plant. The lowest occupation attained is obviously 
the heir to a long period of development; and whether that took place in the 
Indus valley or elsewhere remains for the present an unanswered question. 

The discovery that the peoples of the two uppermost strata were alien to the 
EarappS culture and to each other is an important advance in the study of the 
dark period, same thousand years in duration, between the decline of the Harappfi 
culture and the coming of the Aryan-speaking peoples. The painted pottery of 
the unknown people of the Jhukar culture in the second stratum down shows 
little or no affinity with the earlier HarappA ware found in the two strata below ; 
both in the designs upon it, its fabric, and the fact that much of it was painted in 
in polychrome, it marks an entirely different civilization. True, sporadic 
examples of polychrome ware have been found in the upper levels of Mohenjo- 
daro, but they are quite different from that of the second highest level at i haidiu- 
fhiro. A remarkable proportion of the potsherds of this new people were frag¬ 
ments nf the pans of offering-stands, vessels that seem to have been more largely 
nwd by them than by the people of the HarappS culture. The colours chiefly 
used were u purplish-brown or purplish-black paint on a cherry-red or cream 
slip, the design,s almost invariably being conventional and in registers separated 
by broad bands of light or dark red, edged by the darker colour. Occasionally, 
red and black were used together on a cream ground—frequently in a chevron 
pattern—bordered above und below by a wide band of red. A similar use of red 
and black paints in a chevron design is seen on an interesting sherd found by Sir 
Anrel Stein at Zavnk in southern BaUfchistftn. This »m of red ami blank together 
in association with red bands to separate the registers recalls the much earlier 
Tell Ilubf ware, though in other respects these wares have little ip common, 

A few of the dwelling-places of this unknown people were found, simple houses 
constructed of burnt bricks dug up from the occupations below nr from other 
mounds. But some of their dwellings bad clearly been made of matting or adobe, 
for whereas brick buildings were found only on the western side of the mound 
c be where there were numbers of brick-built fireplaces and roughly laid pavements, 
from round which the walk had entirely disappeared. The brick bouses evidently 
belonged lo the wealthier members of the little community that inhabited the 
upper [Virt of the mounds. But despite their considerable elevation, some fifteen 
lect above the present level of the plain, even these houses showed the effects of 
settlement due to flooding—so much so. indeed, that several wails had to be 
removed to safeguard the diggers as they cleared out the rooms. 
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he people who brought: this culture seem to have arrived fairly soon after 
the desertion of the mound by the HarsppS people, and in their turn they hail to 
leave after only a short occupation, for the Indus threatened to wash away their 
homes altogether. Indeed, the river, or a brunch of it, actually cut through the 
town, dividing it into three portions now represented by the separate mounds. 
The finding of similar ware to theirs in Baluchistan mggests that they entered 
India from the north-west and further exploration in the former country should 
easily settle this point. The remains of the new culture introduced by them 
include, in addition to their pottery, a bronze socketed axe, copper hair-pins with 
coded heads, pottery sea I-a mulcts, and other articles quite unlike anything left 
by the earlier Harappa people. A finely-painted head-rest of pottery, with bold 
designs in purplish-red on a bright red slip and further ornamented with cut out 
sides, is an entirely new find in India, Though, to judge from their houses the 
people of this Jliukar culture were not u wealthy people, none the less they were 
capable of producing fine handiwork. That basket-working was also one of their 
handicrafts is indicated by the number of square-edged bone awls that they left 
in the vicinity of their habitations. Curiously enough, the shapes and the designs 
upon the seals suggest Syto-Cappadocian influence ; but Obanhu-daro is a long 
and difficult journey from the Near East and the resemblance should perhaps at 
present only be regarded as fortuitous. 

So inscriptions were found hi the Jhukar level, hut it does not follow that 
they will nut be found in the course of more extensive excavations; the com¬ 
munity that lived at Chanhu-daro was quite small numerically, nor was it estab¬ 
lished there for long. The Harappri occupations below, of which we have com¬ 
pletely excavated two, were not in continuity as at Mohenjo-dfi.ro. Not a single 
wall of the upper occupation was built on another below it as foundation, ns is 90 
commonly the case at the latter site ; though it. is certain that the people of these 
two strata were the same, a definite layer of sterile soil separated their buildings. 
These two occupations arc slightly earlier in date than the uppermost levels at 
Molten jo-darn, but there is reason to believe that the other large mound—as yet 
on ] v tentatively examined—was in occupation up to the end of the Mohenjo-daro 
period, for the pottery of the Harappa culture found near its summit, is distinctly 

later ill type. 

Throughout the Harappa period, Chanhu-daro was a great head-nianufiic- 
turine centre. We have found large numbers in all stages of manufacture, 
from the agate and carnelinn nodules from which they were made to the com¬ 
pleted beads, (furiously enough, comparatively few- finished beads were found; 
they were evidently traded, or taken away when the town was deserted, A 
particularly interesting find was a number of drills made of blackish chert, in 
appearance resembling the graphite of lend pencils. We now know how the stone 
beads of the ancients were bored. These chert drills are of the same hardness 
as the stones from which the beads were made, and, this being so, some abrasive 
bucIi evs quartz or emery must have been used with them. 

A very common type of lx*ad was the barrel-cylinder, some two to three 
inches long. These beads were made by splitting a nodule of agate or cornelian 
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into rectangular slips, from which the angles were removed by flecimdary (Inking. 
The slips were then ground into their final shape by rubbing diem to and fro on 
a sandstone block, after which they were pierced. Bead blmjca, and drills, and 
fragment of stones were found in a number of the houses, Sonic of the beads 
made of steatite were astonishingly smalt; a quantity that luid been kept for 
safety* in a small jar when placed end to end ran to forty to an inch. Their holes 
were so tiny that they could onlv have been threaded oil a hair, and how these 
beads were made and bored is hard to comprehend. 

Topper and bronze objects—various utensils, adzes, axes, knives, chisels, 
daggers, hair-pins, razors—were found ill plenty. Of particular interest was a 
large scoop, evidently used for grain and exactly rambling a modem coal-scoop 
ill shape. Two little toy carts are charming objects. One. with solid wheels 
complete and the driver seated in front holding a stick or whip, had unfortunately 
been badly bent, prohnhlv by the child that played with it. The other is a village 
curt, with a pent-roof canopv but unluckily without its wheels. Carts of both 
types are to be seen in India to-day, a survival through 4.500 years or more. 

Judging from the unusual number of toys that were found, it would .seem 
that Chiitihu-daro was a centre tor the manufacture of articles of this class, as well 
ns of bends and objects made of copper and bronze, daily decorated pottery 
rattles, whistles shaped like liens, model carts of pottery in various shapes, to¬ 
gether with the little humped oxen that drew them, are exceedingly common 
—much tno many in number to have been only the toys of die children of the little 
city; they probably supplied the wants of other places, such us Muhcujo-daro, 
over a very wide area, \'nr is it unlikely that the beads at least were exported to 
Kish and Ur and other Sumerian cities, where exactly similar beads have been 
found in such small numbers as probably to have been imported. The town lay 
close to the once important trade-route across the Kirthar llunge into Baluchistan 
near the modem town of Sell wan. and it is reasonable to assume that its products 
went that way. 

Of gam crimen used by adults we found but few' examples at Chanhu-daro, 
which may indicate that there were fewer people of leisure ihun among the 
wealthier community of Mohenjo-daio, where gamesmen and dice were found in 
plenty. 

I he very considerable number uf weights unearthed snggests that these also 
were locally manufactured. Most are cubical in shape and their ratios are the 
same ih at Muhenjo-duro and HaiuppS, to which cities it is possible that they were 
supplied by the makers a I t imnhii-daro. The finish of many of these weights 
was so perfect that it seems likely fhat they served for testing purpose? in the 
manufacture of others. 

Many of the pottery figurine? from Ch&nhu-daro are represented os seated, 
as they appear to have been fastened on something—perhaps the little model 
carts, on many of which t lie re are oval marks as of something now missing. The 
female ligurmcs are os a different type from those found at Mohenjo-daro ami 
Har*pp5. They have nor the elaborate head-dres-ses of the figurines of these two 
citie?, though like them they are plentifully adorned with jewellery. A feature 
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coplmnn to most of the female figurines is that they are legless; they tenilimite 
below in a wide base that is hollow. Sir A lire I Stein has found at Me hi-dumb 
in South Bidfii’Metaii figurines that terminate just below the waist, hut are solid 
throughout. 

The provenance of a pottery head of peculiar interest is as yet uncertain. 
It was found close to the edge of the mound where it may have rolled down from 
above, and as nothing like it has been found either ut Mohenjo-daro or Ffarapph 
I utn inclined to think that, it was marie by the people of the Jhukar culture. 

I lie very large, deeply set eyes and small mouth in conjunction with the shaven 
Vial suggest Sumerian influence. The nose which would have been a deciding 
factor is unfortunately missing ; but the very fact that it was broken .41 without 
injury being done to eyes and month suggests that it was the large and prominent 
fen lure that we associate with the typical Sumerian statue head, 

A sidelight oil the customs of Chanbu-darn is provided bv the number of 
kohl-jam that have been found containing paint, for the adornment of the eyes; 
quite possibly kohl was irned by both sexes, for it was probably then as now sup¬ 
posed also to have medicinal properties. Possibly destined exclusively for femi¬ 
nine use were the number of little pottery toilet tables, or rather stands, on four 
short legs, that were found, each with its upper surface ornamented with simple 
painted lines. A small stick of rouge with one end bevelled by much use surely 
gave colour to the lips nr cheeks of some fair inhabitant of the city. 

The large number ..! seal-a mu lets from the Horappa levels were very like 
those from the rontemporary cities. Mostly square, they bear engraved figures 
■ *f the usual animal purl raved with one horn, the bison, the elephant and the tiger. 
A very spirited bull is trampling a man beneath his feel. Several unfinished 
seal-amulets show that they also were marie at Chanlui-daru and not imported. 

Mode] animals were somewhat scarce arid of no great variety. Some humped 
bulls are shown by the holes that pierce their shoulders to have been the draught 
animals of the model carts. Other model animals, some of which are evidently 
imaginary creatures, were made to be fitted with wheels and drawn along by a 
cord, like the figures of rams found both ut Chanhu-daro and the other Indus 
cities. 

The buildings of the TTurappil period were quite substantial structures, but 
nil had suffered badly from brick-rubbing. During the several periods when the 
site was deserted bricks were evidently removed for use elsewhere ; and when¬ 
ever it was re-occupied, whether fresh bricks were made or nut. many were dug 
up from the lower levels. Very much the same sizes of bricks were used as at 
Mohenjo-daro. One very massive retaining wall, which we came upon when 
trenching the fiat ground on the northern side of the mound before dumping 
there, was 80 feet long. X.-S., and over five feet wide, despite having been des¬ 
poiled anciently for bricks. It evidently formed part of a large ami important 
building, for the nearer end turned at right angles beneath the tomb of a Muham¬ 
madan saint where sve could tint follow it. At the outer end it terminated 
abruptly where one would have expected the town wall—if it ever existed—to 
run at right angles to it. 
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A- ui Mokcnjo-dmo, practically every kutise Lad it> bathroom and latrine 
and the drainage system was as well planned. A number of pottery drain-pi pcs, 
some of which were found t« situ, testify to expert sanitation. 

A curious, but very delapidnted building in tin: second Hamppu level from 
flic top La perhaps the remains of a hammam or bath with hypocaust beneath. 
Along its southern side was t\ row of five openings, each S ins. high and ins, 
wide, giving on to flues- which mu a distance of over five feet, Iveyond which we 
could no longer trace them owing to brick robbing. These flues communicated 
with others at right angles, whose vent-holes opened on the western side of the 
building. Above the lines and separated from them only by the thickness of one 
brick were small compartments which may have been sweating-rooms. A some¬ 
what similar building is also known at Mohenjo-daro. 

No traces of walls or fortifications have as yet been found ; nor were many 
warlike weapons unearthed. As was the case with Mohenjo-daro the people of 
Clianhu-daro had little to trouble them except the unruly Indus which turned 
them out of house and home several times during the history of the little city * 
indeed, it finally nearly swept it entirely away, thus leading to its per¬ 
manent abandonment. To-day the river is twelve miles distant, but there is 
an ancient river bed only three miles away, and when this was being cut the 
water must have extended fur link’s on either side. 

The lower levels of Mound II already partially excavated need thorough 
investigation, and the adjacent- Mound f which is nearly as large anil practically 
untouched should yield a great ileal of important material and information. The 
.Ikukar culture needs further interpretation. Nor do we know us yet what became 
■ if the people of the Hjnippa culture when the large < itiea in which they lived 
had to be abandoned; ii is difficult to believe that this culture entirely disappeared 
leaving no trace of its once widespread existence. That it was followed at Chauhti- 
daro and other ancient sites in Sind by the J links r culture is now quite certain ; 
and where the lulter people came from, how long Lheir sojourn in Sind, and the 
extent of their influence we trust that further work at Chuidm-duro and other 
sites will tell us, 

EXPLORATIONS IN UNITED PROVINCES, 
ill/ flr. Ii. A. A. , lusirri. 

In pursuance of the scheme tu bring all important ancient sites in United 
Provinces under the operation of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, it 
was decided to obtain information in respect of them. An enquiry was, there¬ 
fore, made from the District Officers of the United Provinces and in that connec¬ 
tion, 30 sites in the Districts of Bijnor, Debra Dun and Sahoranpur were inspected 
and rough sketch plans and photographs thereof prepared. A brief report on 
those sites is given below. 

Boson District. 

1. Pathtmaila Evan (well) situated at Manduvar. It seems to belong to the 
Medieval period, as indicated by the upper portion of its steening, but ft was 
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repaired during the early Pa than period, when rite neighbouring Mosque was 

constructed with the material from Hindu temple, Thh well, though not of 
much architectural interest, is protected under the Ancient Monuments Preserva¬ 
tion Act for its antiquity. 

2. Banuih-ka-Khem. About l| miles from village Ratfcatpirr is in ancient; 

site known as Barinihka-Kliera close to the railway bridge over the Ganges 
between iluluwali and Ruisi railway stations. The most convenient way of 
approaching the site is by motor from Bijnor uvt Mnndawar and Barkntpur. The 
river Ganges has encroached upon the site as landslides along its left bank are 
noticeable. The site must have originally extended to a considerable distance 

towards the west, but this portion must have l»eeu washed away by the Ganges. 

Biicks about 2| inches in thickness were seen in the heaps ol landslides, ft 
is stated that the villagers obtain earthen pots after the rains. A structure 
described by the villagers as a solid well was destroyed and its brinks utilized in 
the construction of a wall of the mosque in the village. The so-called wells were 

probably stupas or burials, inasmuch as rliey are said to have contained pots. 

One of these was found fallen into the Ganges bed and containing n number of 
earthen pots. Another structure of the same type thickly overgrown with vegeta¬ 
tion is still traceable and is deserving of close inspection. 

A few finds l Plate XIV, «) were obtained from the denuded portion of the 
mound. Heavy bricks could not. however, be removed owing to the steepness 
of the bank and the rise of the river. 

No. L is a fragmentary' wide-mouthed pot with incised line all around. 

No. 2 is a handled pottery offering stand or incense burner. 

Nos. 3 to 5 are pottery dishes. 

The offering stand may belong to the Kushan period, but it may l»e still 

earlier. _ 

The site is likelv to yield sufficient archmological material it excavations are 

tarried out there. 

3. SdbbdtgwJL This is a Fort situated at n distance of some II miles to the 
north-west of Najibabad and is reached by a kachcha mad, It ^ related to have 
been built by Nnwab Saba! Khan ill the reign of Shabjahan, but was subsequently 
occupied by a Roll ilia Chief, Bnkhahi Sardnr Khan about the year 175W. when its 

east gateway seems to have been constructed. 

The urea of the Fort is more than one hundred acres. It is surrounded by a 
ktichoha wall and a ditch both of which are in disrepair. The site does not contain 
any remains of pre-Mnharuiuadan period. 


Dkhra Dun* District. 

The list supplied by the District authorities contained ti sites (excluding the 
protected monuments in the Debra Dnn District), all of which except Santaura 
Devi ar« situated in C’hakmta Tchsil. 

1, Saiitowa Da>i is situated at a distance of some 5 miles from Debra Dun 
and contains a modern temple having no pretentions to arcIdtecloral beauty. 
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2. Qih of Rnjtr Nahan. It is situated on the top of ti hill at a distance of 
about a mile to the north i>f the town of lvalri. As its name indicates, the Fort 
was probably built by the Rajas of Kalian and used as uu uutpusl before the 
country was annexed by the British. A local tradition used lies it totin’ legendary 
Kichuk who was slain by t he Pandava herd Bilim. The furt is about I no feet long 
and 00 feet wide and is situated on a steep hill on the right hank of n tributary id 
fhe Jumna. Some rut stones are lying scattered at the site. No lime, mortar 
is evident in the const nation of the Fort, but some traces ate to be found in the 
ruined steps on the west, which must have been added at a later date. 

Two well- like .structures with stone steonings exist near the east end of the 
fort, they are considered to be wells by villagers. but their situation on the top 
of h high bill suggests that they might have Served us reservoirs for storing water 
or other necessities lor the use of the occupant' of the Fort. 

3. Qvrh ku Qilia or ItiuaUu l ;i Oar hi. This stands on the top nf a hilf about 

3 miles to the south-west of the Dak Bungalow at Kalsi. Tile Ftm was perhaps 
one of the outposts belonging to the Rajas of Kalian. No traces of any building 
inside it could l:te found, and the site is not of arehmologinil interest. 

4. Mala Rani ka Tiltfm. This is a hill lying at a distance of about a mile to 

the east of Kalri town. It is covered by modern shrines dedicated to the goddess 
known ns Mata, and no traces of any ancient remains are visible there. 

5. Dhiturn. This site is situated at a dialunce of about a miki to l.he north- 

west of Lakimnumdal. The fotmdftticm of a temple are visible there, but the 
Jw'ality seems to be lesser in importance than Litklumnuidid. where the main 
temple is protected. 

6. Vairat FurL This Fort is situated on the top of 3 hills ml joining each 
other along the Ghakmta-Mumonrie Road at a distance of some Js miles from 
Chukratn. There are traces of an old hill path leading to the Fort, which w ^ 
once surrounded by a ditch on 3 .sides. The main Fort was probably on the top 
of the southernmost hill as indicated by the remains of ancient buildings thereon 
It consisted of an extensive enclosure surrounded by « series of compartments 
which are now ruined. The central feature of the enclosure is n modern struc¬ 
ture probably constructed on old foundations. A row of cells constructed with 
rough diaper stone masonry laid without lime mortar seems to have opened un 
to a strip of land at a tower level which is enclosed by a broad ditch on the north 
and east, rides. The rite is of a re ham logical interest, 


''A mi a an run R i str jct. 

The District id Stdiaranpur is very rich in aucent sites, and the Collector of 
the District reported as many us 20 of them. They all lie on the tributaries of the 
Canges and the Jumna as may be seen from the accompanying map of the District 
(Plate Kill, a). A greater part of the District is yet to bo explored uud arrange¬ 
ments are being made U> continue the work during the next autumn. 

All the 20 sites mentioned above were visited with the exception of (Jumm&n- 
pur which lies between the ffiadambn and Kali rivers that could not be crossed 
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over without special arrangements. The sites are grouped here according to Lise 
T&lisils of the District. 

Tahsil Nakitr. 

1. Firozabatt. The silt is only partly embraced by the village of Firczabad, 
which lies on the left bank of the river Mrtskliain, a tributary of the Jumna. near 
Chilkanu-Siiliaiipur at a distance of some 10 miles towards the north of Saharnn- 
pur. The roiul to ( iiilkinm is metalled up to Kuth (7 miles) and is hachcha 
beyond. The site covers a vast area, which is partly under cultivation or occupa¬ 
tion. Some of the mounds rise above the adjacent ground to u height of about 
50 feet, bricks and sherds lie scattered all over, a big earthen jar. somewhat 

badly broken by u plough being the nearest appmtcli to a complete sp.mien. 

Coins are also re luted Uj found after rains. The site possesses great im-haso- 
logical importance and excavations there are likely to yield a rich harvest. 

2. Sirmua Fort. The Fort ha- been described bv Cunningham on pages 7d 
and 80 in Vol. XIV of Archeological Survey of India Reports. It is represented 
by a mound which is about b5n feet long and 730 feet broad and an idea of its 
height can be had from Plate XII, h, wherein (ho tomb of Pir Mardanashahid 
{also known us Pit KilkiJt Shith} is visible at the right end. 

Cunningham - statement in respect of the dismantling of the Fort walls may 
be correct, but it seems that the structures were only partly dismantled It is 
very likely that excavations, if carried out, will reveal foundations and probably 
walls of building-- together with fountains, etc., mentioned by Baber. 

3. Sarttrpur Taya alias Ntcht Nuknr The site is situated immediately to 
the north of the town of Xlakur and is approached by a metalled road from ShIli- 
vunpur. A few brickbats of the early Mughal period were noticed, bttt most 
of rhe bricks available at ihc site belonged to the later Mughal period and the 
sherds lying scattered over the site appear to he modern. 

4. khmt Shrnam. The site lies at a distance of some 22 miles from Saharan- 
pur between Nakur and Gangoh. An far as Xakur (16 miles) the road is metalled 
but the portion beyond it is kudo-ha. The beat, approach is from Gang oh rid 
Ambehta, The site coven* an extensive area of about 80 acres showing the 
importance of the place in its full glory. It undulates considerably and lies in 
close proximity to an old bed of the river Junutu, indicating that the town must 
have once stood on its left bunk. The area is under cultivation and complete 
bricks are not available there, but i he thickness and texture of the brickbats show 
that they belong to the same early period a.s those found at SuriLsonu described below. 

5. MuUkpitr Miitifi. The site lies at u distance of some 4 furlongs to the 
north of Gangoh, which is situated at a distance of some 28 miles from Saharan- 
pur. Some brickbats of the Inti- Mughal period could be seen. The site duea 
not seem to possess any archmological interest. 

TAHsilt, Dkobasb. 

tf. SaruKcm . An ancient site of considerable magnitude lies partly in and 
partly outside the village of Suruscim about 16 miles from Sahat&npur on the 
Snhnraiipur-Deobaiid Road. The site covers m area of some 150 acres and consists 
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of mounds which rise to a height of .some 20 feet above the surrounding lamb 
Bricks of large size (20' r Xll^ J, x3 J ') comparable to Asokan bricks, in a good 
state of preservation are to be found there. A number of wells are exposed by 
rains, of which most have been robbed of their brick steemtig, but I was able Do 
inspect, one situated at the south-east corner of the site. This well is built of 
wedge-shaped bricks of two different sizes to be assigned to two different periods. 
Portions of a kachcha compound wall of a house at the north-west corner of the 
lane running through the village were found to Ire constructed of bricks obtained 
from the site, (lluzed pottery beads are’also discovered after rains and are used 
by villagers as talismans against fever. 

Kive antiquities {Plate XIV. h) were obtained, of which the bricks (Nos. 
•I ami 5) were acquired from the owner of the village, while a piece of glazed and 
painted pottery (No. 3) was obtained from the top of the mound, but it dues not 
seem to belong to the same period: as the other duels. The sling stone bull 
(No. 1) along with the terracotta figurine (No. 2} were obtained from a rain-cut at 
the south end uf the mound near the site of an ancient well now tilled up after 
the removal of its st ceiling. 

The presence of two sizes of bricks (2fPxll| l 'x3" and 9['X2"X?) show 
that the remains at the site belong to two different periods. The presence of 
the glazed pottery' beads along with the other finds suggests that the site belon gs 
to a much earlier epoch than the Kusliim period. 

At the north-west corner of the village there is a well built with ShahjulninJ 
bricks and containing an inscribed stone tablet which could not be deciphered. 

7. Manoharpur, The mound comprising an ancient site lies to the south¬ 
east of the village Manolinrpur at a distance of about 22 miles from Saharanpur 
on the £ahnranpur-l)eoband Road, [r measures nearly 250 feet square and risei 
gradually above the adjoining ground* Ancient potsherds are found scattered 
on the ground, but no bricks are traceable. Some trial excavations at this site 
might determine its antiquity, 

8. GhaHori. The ancient site lies dose to the village Ghat tori, which is 
situated at a distance of some D miles to the west of Deoband. There is no road 
leading to it. The site measures about 7im feet x 500 feet and its highest point 
rises about J<* feet above the surrounding country. Traces of sonic ancient 
ruined structures were visible when the site was visited and u brick wn= obtained 
from a corner of a wall- This brink is as big as the larger one from Surasona 
measuring approximately Hi'xn'xS 4 ’. Pieces of other bricks measuring {{y 
11 X 3") were also found. The site is of archeological interest. 

fi, BoodhlL The site lies on the left bank of the river Hindan and seems to 
be a part of the mins extending ns far as the village Sohanchira, a distance of not 
less than two miles* ft contains two mounds Doodhli and Hital Khera which 
rise ns high as 40 feet from the bed of the Hindoo. Among the terracotta objects 
obtained front the site (Plate XIV, c) attention may be drawn to part of the 
neck of a vessel (No. I); fragmentary' earthen jar (No. 2}; a terracotta ball 
(No. 6); a pottery lamp (No. 7) ; and a piece of a brick about 2rthick 
(No. 10). 
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10. Bugcham. The ancient sit-e at Dugohara lies at a distance of about half 
a mile to the east of the village Gangdaspur, itself about 3 mile? from Deobnud, 
but not accessible from there. The easiest approach to it is from Mnngkur, 
where horse tongas can be had. The site is very extensive, being more than 11 
miles long with a width of some 3 furlongs. Its highest point rises some 30 
feet from the banka of the Nala running to its south-east. Although it is strewn 
with brickbat# and sherds much of it k under cultivation. Traditionally it is 
related that the ancient town of Jugehura onco stretched as far as Delhi, a dis¬ 
tance of more than sixty mile?. The tradition can only be taken to mean that 
in ancient times a chain of big towns continued to extend to a vary great length 
in the upper Gauge tic Donb along the bunks of stream* tributary to the Jumna 
and the Ganges. 

11. Sirmka. It lies at n distance of about two miles to the west of Xtnnga* 
laur-Deobaud road near the left bunk of the river Kali Nadi and dose to Kansura 
village. The site is under cultivation and objects of arehawlogical interest are 
net easily found, but the texture and thickness of the brickbats indicate its 
antiquity. 

12. Jjaminuli. The site is partly occupied by the village Jauk Dumiauli 

and lies about 20 miles to the south-east of Sahnranpiir. Traces of ancient 

remains extend to a considerable area of some 100 acres along the Kali Nadi. 

The site is mostly under cultivation or built upon with small mud huts. 

Excavation? at this site are likely to yield antiquities of different periods as 
i- evident from the find? which were obtained here (Plate XIV, d). Among 
these, attention may be drawn to the bricks which are 2^" thick [Nos, 1 and 2} 

and to a brick (It]" square) which is as tmieli as 4" in thickness. 

13. BtyamjiU r GhtMitku The burly extensive site here lies mi the right 
<d the Kali Nadi close to the villago Bcgumpur Chakdala and can be approached 
irom Deoband. An old well having an internal diameter of 6' 3 T has rceentlj* 
been unearthed with its steenlng constructed of burnt bricks, which measure 
12* > Sf X2*. Bricks of two size? are available at tile sire, indicating that the 
remains here may belong to different perioda. The finds obtained (Plate XIV. tf) 
iit'jlude fragments of bases of pottery and bricks of various sizes and thickness, 
one (No. 20) being as much as 3f" thick. 

14. Jarauda Jntt. The site is partly occupied by the village Jaruudu ,Jatt 
width is situated some K miles to the south-east of Deoband. Two ancient wads 
were noticed buried under earth, and they were constructed with bricks measur¬ 
ing 20’ X IQ'X2f. ft was stated by villagers tlurt after mins silver uud copper 
coin? ure found there as also old bricks. One such brick measured 124" x 8J* 

xsr* 

13, Dchta. The ancient rite of Debra lies at a distance of some 32 miles 
from Deoband on the right bank of upper Ganges Canal distributary. The 
modern village occupies the northern portion of the site and a huge hike lies to 
the west of it. A G. T, Survey Station Mimic stands iu its centre. 

Bends of cornelian and agate are said to be obtained after the rains by the 
village people who use them ns talismans against favor. 
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A part of a conicftl basaltic atone (3 W diameter; height over 7 ) and a crystal 
bead were found in it tutting at the north-west comer of the site. 

JO. Saragthat. A moderately big site known as Saragfhal Viran lies at a 
distance of .Home 2 miles to the south of village Mallnpur and can be approached ' 

by road from Saharatipur. It appears to have been only recently brought 
under cultivation, as could be seen from the fresh plough marks at the time of 
the inspection. Pottery, which is scattered all over rhe fields, and some anti¬ 
quities were also picked up from a neighbouring ravine. The rinds (Plate XIY. f) 
an* Comprised mostly of bases and lids of port ere. 

17. IS and in. The three sites Yatjithpitr, .1 fujri and K/mru Vrntn at Ohttk- 
salarpur represent only nmall villages which have been deserted for some time 
past, but do not pretend to possess any antiquarian interest. 

Tkhbtl Roorkee, 

20. Biioh at Paraa DaulaipiiK The only information received Loin the 
lebsil of Roorkee was concerning the liaoli at Daulatpur which lies some 12 
miles to the north of Hoorkee. It consists of a large well with a flight of steps, 
flanked by a row of arched compartments ami is constructed of bricks in lime 
mortar. The form of its arches and the size of the bricks used in its construction 
indicate that it belongs to the early Mugful period, 

Purm Daulatpur. Tile area to the north of the baoJi mentioned above 
seems to lie the site of an ancient habitation, as large ancient bricks and edges 
of big earthen vessels, were traceable there, 1 

21. Maijttpttr. Mayapnr lies at the head works of the upper (hinges Canal 
near Hard war and has been fully described by Cunningham in Archeological 
Survey of India Report. Vot. II. pages 231*233, 

Another site of considerable magnitude was noticed at a distance oF some 
seven miles from Manglnur along the Mattgkur-Deoband karhetta road., but ifc 
could not be carefully examined, it is likely that other ancient sites also exist 
in the Tehsil of Roorkee. 

EXCAVATIONS AT NALANDA. 

By Mr. <5* f\ Chandra* 

During the year under report its, 5,000 were spent at Nfibmda on the clear¬ 
ance of the Chaitya at Site So. 12; and the excavation of a ■.mall mound (Site 
No. 13} situated just north of the same. 

The west and the south external walls of an earlier structure underlying 
the Buddha shrine at Site No. 12 were excavated to the original level, where a 
solid concrete pavement is still preserved. At the south-west corner yf the 1 

Chaitya area, two damaged brick shrines were brought to light, one of which has 
since been conserved. The compound wall of the Clmitva structure was further 
traced on the north and it was found that it projected to the north so as to enclose 
another Buddha shrine to the north of the Chaitya area. Wliile removing 
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debris in 11 1 r- area, a few damaged votive wtuput. and a small brick shrine were 
also brought to light. The open area round the shrine to the west and north 
was found to have been terraced with thick layers of concrete, portions of which 
are still left in a good state of preservation. 

The removal of a Urge mass of debris from the mound at Bite No, lit revealed 
a brick structure similar to the existing Urge Chsutya at Site No. 12 in size and 
dimensions but more skeleton in form and badly mutilated. Portions of the 
outer walk of the t’haitra on the north, south and east have been laid bare, but 
no stairway has been traced so far. The structure wema to have undergone 
repairs and reconstruction more than once, as in the case of Site No. 12. No 
corner shrines, similar to those found at CLuitya Site No, 12, have been found, 
iiml it seems likely that at this Chart ya, they were not provided. The vonl ml 
shrine of this Chaitya was exposed in a much damaged condition, only the lower 
portion (if a colossal Buddlm image seated on a high pedestal being left undis¬ 
turbed. Here also there are indications of an earlier structure having been 
replaced by a Inter one. A shed has now been erected for the protection of the 
existing remains of the colossal image. Thick layers of concrete terracing were 
exposed on the east of the site and a few broken votive stupas on the north and 
south, 

(>[ about 4 dozen imtiquities recovered mention may be made of one bronze 
and II stone images; a few stone beads; clay seals and plaques. The bronze' 
image (it, Bj'j discovered during the year is that of Buddha seated on a lion 
throne in BhmiisparSamvdm, with the Buddhist creed engraved on a ciretdar 
metal piece soldered to the back of the image. It is complete with pedestal, 
halo and umbrella. The atone images recovered vary in size from V' to 0" in 
height, and are mostly frngmeiitarv. They represent Buddha. Bndhisattva and 
Tara. Special mention may be mad* 1 of a Bttddha figure seated on h lion throne 
to BJifiittispai^anmdrd (I'latc NVII, A). The image (ht. 9'jf is broken in two 
pieces, while the umbrella on the top of the halo is slightly damaged. The 
back of the image is inscribed with the Buddhist, creed, followed by a legend in 
characters of about 10th century A. D. which appear to have been engraved 
after the two pieces were joined together Another fragmentary sculpture 
1 PI ate XVIIJ) represents figures (of which one is missing) seated on eight lotus 
petals, each of whom appears to offer something to a central circular object which 
appears to be a Uitija. The composition is not unlike the figure of Vajratara 
of which two specimens are extant. At the sides of the pedestal (54' square) 
were twelve other Naga figures adorning it, but tin fortunately all of them except 
one (ht. 2f') are missing, although the sockets for fixing the figures on the pedestal 
still exist. 

Of the sealings discovered during the year, the following deserve special 

mention (l) round scaling 111" dia.) with the legend below Btiligm»m .. 

t ic._ in K)-Hth century characters; above, human figure seated between two 
standing animals ; (£) personal scaling (J* din.) with two different impressions, 
one with the legend SuriWMi the other being indistinct ; f3) broken seal¬ 
ing (2f" dia.) with the Deer and the Wheel of Law symbol, below which is a 
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three-time inscription in Pfila script, giving Hu’ legend 5ri A'n (or Xiihmla ?) 
Dhamtvpaladeva..... .etc.; [4) broken baling with a line in Gupta characters 
and the J)eer and Wheel symbol. Two circular riinacutta pieces belonging to 
two different sets of moulds (lj' diu. out; §' ilia, in), one of which depicts a 
seated female figure (Lakehmi:), are noteworthy. Both the pieces are coin 
moulds, referable to Nnraf) iritis-Gupta Rilladitya (standing bow and archer 
type) of the Imperial Gupta dynasty who is one of the earliest rulers intimately 
connected with Xalandn both according to tradition and epigrapkhul evidence. 
These two pieces, together with another mould piece for easting coins of Jaya- 
Gnpta, are valuable acquisitions to the Xalanda Museum from the numismatic 
point of view, inasmuch its it is now definitely known that most of the coins of 
Karasimha-Gupta and Java-Gupta which bear the marks of filing the lug 
were cast and not die-struck coins. The gold coin of Xarasimha-Gupta (f* 
din.), discovered previously at N a Ian da, exactly fits in with the day mould now 
discovered (Plate XV11, d) , Gf the terracotta objects, mention may lie made 
of a toy dcplumt (ht. If") standing on a circular base or platform with its four 
legs closed together, apparently in the process of taming. Another interest¬ 
ing object (ht. 11") is a small figure of a lion, which seems to have been used for 
decorating the exterior of u water pot, a complete specimen decorated with three 
animal figures, a monkey, a lion and a doer, having been previously discovered 
at Nolands. These titrures wore attached to the surface of the pot before burn¬ 
ing in ii kiln. The significance of the animals on the vessels used by monks is 
vet obscure, but the association of a monkey with the honey offering to Buddha 
nt Yui&tU makes it probable that religious symbolism was connected with these 
decorative figures. 

Other mentions Me objects found at NuJuiidu are a few bricks carved with 
Kirtmiddm ami floral designs, etc, ; a stone pedestal [size 5‘'x3{") depicting 
two Xftginl figures with hands folded und tails encircling a pillar-tike object 
standing between them; and & small cocoanut. shaped stone casket [Jit, 2i !r ). 
An examination of the day scalings found at Xalanda from time to time lias 
elicited the fact that many of the secular sealings were fixed to palm-leaf docu¬ 
ments tied together with strings or palm-leaf strips used like tapes, of which 
impressions are left on their back. It is dear that the documents were 
impressed with seals on clay, which were sometimes part i d! v exposed to iim ; 
besides many of the monastic cells met their destruction by (ire. This explains 
why the collection at Nalanda includes sealings well-burnt (over-burnt in nip py 
cases), Imll-burnt or uu burnt. 

EXCAVATIONS AT RAJGIR. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

1 he importance of the historic city of Kajugriha can very wall be testified 
by the different, names by which the place was known in Sanskrit literature. 
The names of this first capital of the Magndha country were Gririvraja and Vasu- 
matr, being found in the RatutAyaya, Barhadrathapum and Mag&dhnpum 
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{from Mnhftbhftratn), RimbLsSfapurf. Ku&lgarapura ami old ftajagriba. AjiLta- 
siitru, tlit atm and successor of king Bmibisura of the Hai&uuagci dynasty of 
Magadha, is said to have founded New Rfijagrilui close to the site of old R5ja- 
griha mid to its north. 

In the centre of the hill-girt city of Rtljagriliu is situated a circular brick 
structure, popularly known as the Mftniyar Math, where the activities of the 
Department have been directed since 1SO0 when Sir John Marshall and the late 
Dr. Theodor Bloch first commenced excavations. The photographs published 
in Piute XV illustrate the general appearance of the site at successive stages 
after clearance ; the site as found in (Plate XV. w) then in 190S-09 when 

the circular structure decorated with beautiful bas-reliefs was unearthed (Plate 
XV. ft), subsequently when work was resumed in lb32-33 (Plate XV, r) pud 
lastly in this season, when the successive strata have been laid bare and the 
nature of the remains which were somewhat of a mystery from the start, has 
been cleared up beyond doubt (Plate XV, rf). 

The operations of this season wi re more or less confined to the environs 
of the main structure at Haniyar Math, particularly on the east ride. Here 
work was continued to a depth of some 12' below the level oT the circular struc¬ 
ture unearthed in ItHlS. It is now revealed that the circular structure rested 

^ ——- ^ __ 

upon at le ast two earlie r .strata of buildings, which lie one upon the other without 
any intervening layer of debris. In the lowest stratum were discovered two 
walled enclosures, which measure 24'X23' and 1 o'X14' respectively. The 
bricks used in the walls are of a fairly large size, uts., 17”X12’ X2A*, which indi¬ 
cates an early age prior to the Christian era. What is of greater importance, 
however, is the find of numerous pottery and terracotta objects (Plate XVI, b), 
which appear to have been purposely buried within the enclosure. The pottery 
vessels, ranging in ht. from 3" to 4", have spouts of numerous designs, stuck and 
rivet ted, as it were, on their surfaces (Plate XVI, d and e), the number <d such 
spouts varying from four and -is to twenty and in one cose even thirty-four 
(Plate XVt. ft). The designs on the spouts include serpents, sieves, animals, 
etc. (Plate XVI. r). The vessels are !ong-nccked and their bottoms are round 
or flat; but in some cases, there being no bottom, they must have rested on fixed 
stands (Plate XVI. e). The lower portion of some of the latter vessels imme¬ 
diately above the fixed stands is decorated by rows of small lumps, of which the 
piimiter comes to eigh ty in some cases. The pottery is mostly well-burnt and 
hand-made, with a dull-red slip, Iveing finishing off by bearing with a potter's 
mallet, of which the marks are dearly visible over the surface. As usual in hand¬ 
made ware the thickness is not uniform throughout and linger umrk» appear inside 
the pottery (Plate XVI, it). 

The vessels contained reddish earth with an admixture of coarse-grained 
sand. Home of the bigger ones had smaller vessels in them, the route id a of the 
hitter being more or less identical. A broken piece of steatite recovered 
from a vessel had n pictogmphic murk, which is similar to those appearing oil 
Mohenio-daro nnd Harappe scale. Other terracotta finds consist id serpents 
of different varieties, tarns, horses, elephants (Plate XVI. f ). and a toy 
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gabled-roofed bouse with an enclosed courtyard in front, Within tills walled court 
there are traces of a seated human figure. A bole near the plinth of the house 
was probably meant for fixing a flag-staff (Plate V 11, t). A toy winged bull 
Raving very clear marks of leaves of trees on its body, and holes for fixing remov¬ 
able legs now missing, is worthy of attention (Plate XVII, A). Amongst other 
terracottas, potteries and miscellaneous objects recovered may be mentioned 
cups, sauceiB, dishes, lamps (ehifaghs\ t human figures (both male and female) 
similar to those discovered at PStaliputra and Buxar, clay beads, broken pieces 
of steatite, small laminae of mica, lamas, day loops with small circular marks 
on their surfaces (Plate X VIL a) which m ay represent the loupe of serpents, 
parched rice, pulses and barley. The snakes have one, three, five or seven 
hoods each and the fangs ate clearly depicted in some of them (Plate XVU, c), 
Small octagonal terracotta tods (length 10", dia. 1|'), some of them having wood 
pieces still in their core, and pieces of terracotta railings about 9' in height, are 
also amongst the numerous finds recovered from the two platforms. 

The importance of these finds for the interpretation of the character of the 
M iyar Hath cannot be exaggerated. If this name faithfully preserves the 
memory of Mnni NUga, who, uncording to the Mb habh Irate, was the protector 
and rain-giver of Rajagriha, it may be conjectured that the vessels with multiple 
channels simulating showers were used by distressed supplicants praying for 
rain and ultimately deposited in the compound of the shrine. Serpent worship 
was a popular form of religion over a wide expanse of ancient India, but in Iiajgir 
itself its history can be traced almost continuously from about the 3rd Century 
B. C. to the 5th Century A. D., to which last period the circular structure at 
Maniyar Math is to be assigned. 

EXCAVATIONS AT PA'fALIPUTRA. 

II tf Mr. C. C. Chanilrii, 

During the year under report, trial excavations were carried out in a brick¬ 
field locally known as Consul Kbauds., situated in the village feudal pur near the 
Artani Dargah to the north of the road to Kmnnihar and Bulandibagh near 
Patna. On report being received from the chaulrid&i at Kumtahar that traces 
of wooden structures had been exposed in a brick-field, it was decided to examine 
the nature and extent of the ancient remain a, A long wooden platform, about 
100 feet in length, 5-6 in width mid 7' in height, running north and south, 
was brought to light. The bottom of this structure is 22 feet below the level 
of the road nearby and it seems to continue at either end (Plate XVIII, c). Wooden 
remains were unearthed previously at the Bulandibagh and Kumrabur exeava- 
tious by the Arclneologieel Department, and recently l.v the Public Health 
Department in course of laving sewage pipes to the cost of Kankarbagh Road, 
but the present one is the biggest wooden structure found so far. The minor 
antiquities found at Gonsai Khanda, consisting mainly of small pottery dips, 
potsherds and terracotta balls, etc.. are frimilai to those (Uncovered at Kumrahar 
and Bulandibagh and may roughly he attributed io I la* Man min epoch, A 
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small walling of Mauryan bricks (size 17*Xl'r X2i'> was found at right angles 
to the wooden Structure near the top. The particular purpose for which all 
these wooden structures at the ancient site of Fatal iputra were intended is yet 
undetermined. The Bulandibagh pieces might well lmve formed part, of the old 
wooden palisade of Pataliputm but the Gonsai Khanda construction is more 
likelv to be a coffer-dam erected in connection with training and revetment of a 
river hank or the construction of a wharf. The favourable situation of ancient 
PataUputra at the confluence of the Son and the Gauge* made it a great centre 
of inland water-borne traffic. There must have been a river port of consider¬ 
able importance at Fatal iputra, where wharfs and docks must have been con¬ 
structed, and coffer-dams, such as that of which the remnants have been laid 
bare in’the present case, may have been found necessary. 


EXPLORATIONS AT LAURIYA-NAND ANGARH 


By Mr. _V. G. Majunulnr. 

The village of Lauriy U-Nondangarh, well-known for its Asokan pillar, is 
situated in the Gandak Valley, some sixteen miles to the north-west of Bethuh 
in Oharnparan District, at the meeting point of two of the principal routes that 
lead to the Nepal border. One of the routes connects Lauriya with the frontier 
station of Rhikhna Thori through Narkutiaganj, and the other pauses along the 
Gandak through Bagaha. reaching finally Trfveni on the border-land, at the 
function of the Gandak and two other rivers. Along the former route, m the 
north lies Rumpurwa where two of Anoka's pillars have been discovered, while 
in the south this line of communication is picked up at Launya-Axaraj, the site 
of another pillar of Aioks, and also at Basarh which represents the ancient city 
of YiiififiU It is clear that L luriya-Nuntknparh must have from very early 
tunes' enjoyed a position of considerable importance, a fact well illustrated not 
on lv bv the pillar but also by the large number of mounds or bartons in its close 
vicinity. These are situated on the banks of the narrow and winding channels 
th-it issue from the Sikrahana, a branch of the Gandak, 

The mounds attracted the attention of European explorers in the early part 
of the nineteenth century and were subsequently reported on by Cunningham 1 
a „d his assistants Garrick 8 mid Carileylc. 3 It was however Dr. Theodor Bloch 
of the Archeological Survey of India who for the fast time made a systematic 
attempt in 1904-5 to study the nature and significance of these mounds by ex¬ 
cavation. 4 The concluskms which he arrived at were of far-reaching iniport- 
a!ice iniwmuch as he pronoun owl the mounds to be ‘ royal tombs corresponding 
to the burial tumuli mentioned in Ycdic literature, and aligned them to the pre- 
Mauryan epoch. After the discovery of the pre-Yedio remams in the Indus 
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\iA\vy .aid elsewhere the necessaty bus now arisen for the cheeking and appraising 
of i he views d Or. Bloch. In the spring of 1B35 1 paid a visit to Lauriva, 
ainl made « rapid survey of the site. During the following winter 1 obtained 
the permission of the Director Genera! of Archteology in India to carry out trial 
operations cm a few selected mounds and encamped at Lauriyn for this purpose 
for about two months. In addition to the work at Luuriya I inn due ted explora- 
ah( \ Ut Hie "^homing sire of Nandangarh, a project which iHudi Itim- 
1,1 view tort harl not the opportunity to carry nut. 

The inmmds at Lattrira lie in three distinct rows, one running from ea 3 t to 
wed and the other two From north to south, must of them being round at the 
w and vomral til.. Eneh of them mind. ™ dtatinguinhed by a 

p«n,«,| ar t^hA letter by Curmiuglmm in hi. map n( Lauriya and thia ayatam 
" " nm *™ l “&W> *“ ad< T >t “ 1 ' *M> Wrtain modifications,- by Bloeh, »hnm I have 
the present account, The explon&ms undertake, laut. year «ere 

conducted at. the mound, rnurked A, B and O. and also at N uliere Bock himmU 
had already worked. 

* f ?° U ff] Ar V '! lldl 1S , 14 M " hl k at a Stance of about 340' to the south-east 
H , A&oka coIuxnn * bwn £ tbe ewtwnmwt one of the series of mounds that 
run* from cast to west. Cunningham who sank a pit on its summit in 1881-02 

wn cs about as follows: « Within 3 feet of its top, I excavated a portion of 

umilar foundation wail, IP inches thick, formed of single bricks 20* inches 

"'f, JIJ ! . * uck * 1W WWe rml y ^r courses of bricks resting' on tlic 

ianli of the mound This work may either have been the retaining wall of « 

. nular terrace winch once crowned the top of the mound, or it mav have been 
he foundation o a tower : Kttt a, the wail was only in inches thick: the fenS 
uoulr] seejn to be the more probable Bannosition ' n Tl.d nit i c* ■ 

Z 'm“ 1181 S '' ,r '"' ”* itS "W -«> a, outline of „ ZTc 

£*25 « ™ of about ,07-. „ ZL 

bu uot.l amt no, „ onale brick „f the dimensions mentioned by CunnimJ. 1 

iTT ,” T brkfo of Ike size U-xsCxlT 

dbte XT 7^' Hr S “ 

r , ’ A1A ' r h lts construction generally foUowed H,» .a 

o the early *tfipoa discovered elsewhere. The solid basement of this stZ! 
bus the shape of two concentric cylindrical rints ftno . . Stu P a 

Am,,ud i, them Wginzlly * pawmm^ traces of 

M„ on the so,nth and SOUth-eM. ll.is probably serving an a - -j ,,.*’ , , 

I he intervening space or the berm between the two rin^ of m £ th * 

SL'lz i,n " tie ««p» a "™a~„v:;r 

u«vend to riw berm. °Tbe etmofuad''"d'tT. s'- WjlWl folll <i 

ul.oul 8 feel, after with stertu „ solid ter^e'ol ^.‘"nTXVilllto "* 
ale. ..Urtrted of the mme material. IneLu^, the termer. B J 1 S, to 


1 A. S. ft., Vol, I. pp. 70-71. 
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with a brick paving, the height of tin* Stupa must have originally reached 
about sixteen feet nr a little more. 

After the exterior uf the Stupa had been laid bare our attention was directed 
to its central portion. Cunning ham hi pit, was reopened and extended, measur¬ 
ing 20' square, and carried rig!i1 down to tin* bottom of the Stupa. At a depth 
of S’-U' was encountered a circular mass of bricks and concrete about 3 f in 
diameter, which gradually diminished in size as it proceeded downwards The 
significance of this shaft, of bricks and concrete wan however by no means 
clear, but it may be surmised that this pointed to the spot where the relies were 
enshrined. The cutting revealed a compact and homogenous mass of day which 
must have been obtained from the bed of the Gawlak. The discoveries made 
at the lowermost depths of the pit (1+'-(>' below surface) corroborated our 
assumption that the structure < uidd in- nothing else }tut a stupa. Here W;o reached 
a I hick layer of ashes and charcoal about a foot deep, mixed with pieces of burnt 
human bones (Plate XIX, 6), On closer search were recovered in it the frag¬ 
ments nf u pottery vessel to which some of the bones were found sticking fPiute 
XIX, a). The vessel mast have contained the cremated remains of a human body. 
Thu hones, which included two fragments of a skull, had been in a aemi-fowilized 
condition, and the fossil) station was probably enhanced by their long contact 
with clay containing a l urge proportion of ignitor. Several baskets of charcoal 
were i Wared from the pit and below this layer wan reached the virgin snil. No 

other object was found associated with the corporeal relics, which shows the 

simple and unostentatious nature of Hie monument mid -uggCfits aLm the great 
antiquity that must be attributed to it. So far ns its age is concerned some 
clue is furnished by a silver punch-marked coin of round shape (Pbte XX111, g), 
picked up in course of excavation front the north-eastern slope, practically from 
the surface of the mound. The coin shows on one side a jumble of many sym¬ 
bols. among which can be recognized a dot w ithin square, solar symbol and cuilu- 

ecus. This would go to show that the Stupa was erected sometime during the 

pre-Christian epoch, which may la? even as early us the Mauryau times, Hut 
there is nothing definite to give us further lead in this direction. The Stupa 

must have been visited by Buddhist pilgrim* even a* late as the 8th or 7th cen¬ 

tury A. L>. This is proved by the discovery of a number of eje-wjto tohlet# bear¬ 
ing either the figure of a Buddha and the creed in North Indian characters, or 
the device of a stupa. The tablets were discovered on the south at a depth of 

2'-4* below the present ground level, at a distance of 7'-«' from the Stupa, The 

only other find recorded from here was a fragmentary spouted vase of pottery with 
stumped circle decoration recovered from near the base of the Stupa, at a depth 
cf 3'. on the eastern aide. 

We now pass on to Mound B winch is to the west of A. It Is about 350’ 
to the south-west of the Aioka pillar and rises to a height of 22' above the level 
of the surrounding plain. Garrick who visited Luuriya in JMO-SI reports that 
he excavated a well seven feet deep on the summit of *lhc large mound directly 
south * of the Asoku pillsT. This evidently refers to Mound B about which 
Garrick writes. “ In the well which I made ill the centre, were found fragments 
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of large flat brick* ; one of these covered a shallow earthen vessel, held together 
only by the surrounding mud.” This vessel which “contained fi7 cowries ' wus 
discovered “ Eullv 7 feet below the surface. tJarrick however did not under¬ 
take anv digging at the base of tin* mound with a view to find out its plan. As 
this was an important punt ive sank here three pits, each having a width of 
about fd. These were started along the north side and directed towards the 
centre. About 3'-5* below the present ground level we came upon a part 
of a circular brick wall 3'-7' wide ill one of the pits, and subsequently the 
same nail was traced in the other two pits as well. The bricks used in this 
wall measure i3j"x(l‘X2 - . The pits were now connected, one with another, 

so as to make a continuous trench, and gradually a length of 2tl7' of the wall 
was exposed (Plate XX, b). 11 was clear that a circular structure having a 

diameter of nearly 170' lay hidden here* underneath a huge pile of day. So 
far as the clay piling is Concerned Mound B is similar to A, but it lias a conical 
top unlike mound A which may be said to resemble the back of a 
tortoise. The height of the lower of clay in B is also proportionately much 
more than that of A. The brick wall has a uniform height of only about- 
the remaining 20' or so I wing entirely composed of clay. It appears that 
a round layer of clay wus at first deposited here up to a height of about 3', which 
was then encased by a. brick wall of the same height. Next, the pile was increased 
till it reached the required eminence, which in this case was out of nil proportion 
to the height of the brick encasement, Although the outer face of the wall 
was found buried in the detritus washed down the slopes of the mound, there is 
no doubt that originally it remained exposed to view. There are in all about 
twelve courses of finely joined bricks, the bricks of the seventh course from the 
top having uniformly bevelled edges, which must have been made me tel v for 
ornamental purposes. The inner fact of the wall is however jagged and irregular. 
This is natural* considering that the wall was meant to neat against a laver of 
clay. In view* of the circular wall encompassing the mound, this should also 
be recognised as a stupa. Although it, has a fine wall, its plan is much cruder 
than that of Stupa A. Moreover, it reveals no sign of a pavement surrounding 
the base, or n berm at an upper level for eirelimambulation. 

A pit measuring *20' square was dug on the top of fi mound and carried down 
to a depth of The cutting showed throughout a hard and compact 

mass of clay in which it was difficult re work even with a pick-axe. In this pit, 
at a depth of 7\ was picked up a pig’s jaw. and 2' further down a circular mass 
of brick-bats and concrete appeared us in Mound A. On its removal the frag¬ 
ments of ii pottery va c were noticed together with (several pieces of bones strewn 
around it. From a depth of iS'-ti' was obtained an iron nail, mid at 20' was 
found another pig's jaw. Apart from these an iron arrow-head was found 
from the trench outside, ©n the northern slope of the mound, T below surface. 
It is uncertain if this object originally belonged to I he group of relics deposited 
inside the Stupa, or came from elsewhere by accident. 

It is strange that excavations in Stupa B did not lead to the discovery of 
any human remains. It is possible that they might have been lying a little 
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1>ey<md our pit, but we had no opportunity of extending it flutter so as to settle 
tliia point. The bones discovered in Stfipu B have been examined by the Zouln- 
irieal Survey of India and all found to lie of animals. It is not understood what 
connection the animal bones could have with a stupa. 

Mound N, which was next examined, belongs to the "roup that ranges from 
north to south and is at a distance of about half u mile to the west of the Asoka 
pillar. In li»05 Bloch 1 dug a trench in the topmost part of the mound (Plate 
XXI. u) f opening towards the east, and found ill it at it depth of 6' to IS' a 
Fiuali deposit of human bones, mixed up with charcoal, anil a small gold leaf, 
with file figure of a standing female, stamped upon it”. From this discovery 
there remained no doubt as to the burial character of the mound. The bones 
were evidently the remains tlutt were left after the cremation of the dead body. 
In the same trench wan also discovered the lower part of a wooden jwst in erect 
position, nt the bottom of the mound “where the vdlow clay stopped and the 
irrey, sandy soil of the surrounding fields commenced Bloch writes, 1 con¬ 
tinued digging around it to a depth of about six feet, when water wits reached, 
without, however, reaching the end of the wooden prat . This post, of which 
a photograph taken in sifo appears in his report, was evidently left at. the site, 
but now" there is no trace of it. The gold leaf foam Mound K was stolen soon 
after it was discovered. But another gold leaf like this whs recovered by Bloch 
from the neighbouring M mound, hi identical associations, which k now preserved 
in the Indian Museum. Calcutta. It bears the nude figure of a female with 
exaggerated hips, standing in a strictly frontal pose, with the arms hanging down 
along her sides. She wears a girdle and disc-shaped ear-ornament® (Plate 

XXI11, h)+ 

According to Bloch we have in Mound N an analogy of the \edic tumulus, 
and in this connection he eited two Vedic hymns having an important honing 
olv discoveries. In one of the hymns, which are to !>e found in the Xth 
mwd'ite □* Rigveda, the manes are invoked during the funeral ntc ‘ to hold 

the pillar* and mention is made of the raising of earth around the dead person, 

that no evil may befall 1dm. The ..leu post discovered in the centre of 

lb? X mound affords an illustration of this custom according to Bloch. In the 
,, t Uer hymn, the maiden Prithm, that Lh the Earth goddess, is invoked during 
the funeral rite to protect the dead ‘from the diode of destruction'. This 
hymn, in the opinion of Bloch, enables us to identify the youthful female figure 
represented on the gold leaf, a® the Earth Goddess. 

In regard to the date of these mounds Blmli says, “apart from the fact of 
then having revealed to us funend custom* which find an exact parallel ill Ve il-: 
hvnui. it is°evident that they must go hack to a period before the tunc of Aaoka 
Since this was written the mounds of Luariya have too often 1**n dewrib''d, 

! im ^1v I must say, as ‘Vedic burial mounds*. But it should be made clear 

ll it although the tumuli mav have some connection with Vedic customs, they 
arE mi u , be regarded a® of ihc Vedic age. Bloch called them ‘ Pro-Mauiyun \ 
tmt not ‘Vedic’. In this connection it may be noted that a gold leaf heariuu 
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a female figure exactly similar in pose to the one from Lauriya was found inside 
I he ^tiipa at Piprahwa in Basti District, U. P., which may be assigned to the 
3rd or 4th century B. C. This figure also is uow in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(Piute XX111. n). So far its artistic considerations and pose are concerned the 
Lauriya representation in every respect resembles the female figure appearing 
on certain detonated stone rings discovered at Bhir mound in Tsxita, at Bankisa 
and at Matliura. 1 Recently a stone ring with identical decoration, hut without 
the female figure, has been dug out at the Maury an level at Kudanikuati in Patna, 
■which bears a name in Asokun BrahmL 3 The inscribed Patna ring helps us to 
settle the date of these objects and incidentally also that of the female figmjg of 
Luuriya, which in view of this evidence cannot be placed later than the 3rd 
century B. but may be even a century nr two earlier. As a female deity 
has iin place m the Buddhist pantheon of the early centuries before Christ, it 
may be concluded that she represents the survival of a pre-Buddhistic divinity 3 
and also that the custom of depositing her likeness along with cremated human 
remains is of pre-Buddhistic origin. As to whether she is to be identified with 
the Vedic Earth Goddess or not w-e cannot of course be certain. Such represent¬ 
ations art* * well known in the ancient world and have been identified as the 
Mother Goddess or the Fertility Goddess. 

Although Blochs Operations at Mound N proved highly interesting, they 
were unfortunately confined to the top of the mound and no .step was taken by 
him to find out the plan of the structure in which the discoveries were made. 
Our experience at Mounds A and B prompted ua to take up this work, 

and a trench 50'X32’ was started along the eastern face of thy mound, 
24 ' below the level of Bloch s trench (Plate XXI, ft), Incidentally, it may he 

observed that although fragments of bricks were seen embedded in the mound 

here and there at the base and also a little above it, specially on the north and 
north-western slopes, no masonry of any kind was found by Bloch in his trench. 
Our excavation on the other hand soon revealed the existence of a stupendous 
buttress wall made of bricks-on-edge arranged in offset, naming in * circle 

as to encompass the entire mound {Plate XXL 6), The diameter of this circular 
structure appears to have been roughly about *240 feet. The wall, which shows 
an inward incline, rests against a hard filling of day. It has a height of a limit 
8' and was totally buried below the level ol the surrounding plain. The purpose 
of the wall must have been no doubt to support a layer of clay as in the B Stupa, 
When this layer of day was securely packed so as to form a stable foundation a 
huge mass of earth was piled upon it, layer after layer, and the mound was 
raised in this way to a height of about 34 feet. The buttress wall,* which is 
only one brick deep, Las at the base a brick terrace 6' wide, running parallel 

1 Twii of Ibetf ittme rinse wLieh wmi recently collected by me »t Mathura lire in the Imlkn AWtim <pL VI cj 
See CcmnuttwwwiiJV Arrhnir India.- TtwilinM, in Jahtf,«ch Jut JWi.ttawAr ntui EtAuvgmphiMiht Kumt Wt# 

PP, 

‘ JijmkiI, u/ (fit Indxtn .SWitty n/ Pn>»frtf Art, Dec, 1035, 125 and PL XXX. 3„ 

* CocmiirrtattJimy, ftp. nV.* p. 72. 

* Carifeylc utmtm to Iran- win* him i similar wall with two platforms or terraces at Lfe bate in Hcmn.i v 
A. A S., VoJ. XXII, HP- 38417, 
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to ,t Against tills, but about e' lower down, was a second terrace living a 
with of IS The bricks used iu these terraces have a uniform thickuess' of 

3 . but their length varies between Je" and 21 - ned breadth between lu' and 17' 
Sunte of the bricks are wedge-shaped nnd others rectangular, while most of them 
have irregular edges. It appeal* that the luicks do not conform to any standard 
size but are cut up into slices iu a haphazard manner. Nor do they appear 
to have been properly burnt. The paste, of which the bricks were made was 
mured II], with rice-straw and many of them burnt black in the rare They do 
not show any signs of wear and tear, and it does not seem likelv that' the 
terraces were ever left exposed. It appears to me that the buttress wall 1 ,.„etber 
Wllh the terraces was entirely Covered up by a deep Layer of carefully deposit- 
ed clay. Ibis foundation of.bnek and clay, so laboriously worked out, was 
probably intended to protect the monument from floods to which the place 
mufti have been exposed, even as it is now. 

Simultaneously with the work at X Mound we examined, a* thoroughly 
aa was Foible, a small brick-built stupa situated immediately to its south. 
lu Bloch s Map a number of tiny mounds distinguiahcd by the letter O wre shown 
in this area. Recently, the Puma Sugar Mills Ltd., who have then factory at 
Launya, were digging the surface land of one of throe mounds for their planta¬ 
tions, when the Stupa was brought to light. Thanks to the interest taken in 
the discoveiy by Mrs. Dixon and her husband, Commander Jf. W. Dixon, the 
Clmimuin of the Company, the Ships was saved from further ruin ami on receipt 
of her report it was taken up for protection by Government. 

I examined the Stupa in April, 1335 and again in the Mowing winter. 
During my second vnut some clearance was made around it, and its edge together 
with its foundation offset was partially exposed for study (Plate XXI, It) 4 
pit wa® also sunk in the centre down to the virgin soil, but this did not yield any 
fiuda. The extant structure is nothing hut the flat, circular base of’ a stflpa 
completely denuded of its superimposed tower of clay. With this tower must 
have also disappeared the relics that were enshrined in the Stfipa. 

The structure, whose present height is only B' including tin- foundation 
Las a diameter of 68 '. ft is solidly built, there being in all twenty circular 
courses of brick* around the centre. Moat of the bricks are Wedge-shaped iri d 
measure 18 J" to 20 ' along two sides, It" or HA' along another, while the fourth 
sale vanes between R*' and 10 '. Although the dimensions of the four -ides 
of the bricks are not constant, they show u uniform thickness of 3 ' It j 9 intercut 
ing to note that the paste of which the bricks are made contains a k me 
quantity of rice-straw and they are burnt at a low temperature, as is also 
the case with the bricks of Stupa N. Rice-straw, a. already pointed out is 
present also m the bricks of the latter stupa. The same feature is shared bv ’the 
bricks of Hprafewa , 1 although it rarely occurs in those of Stupa* A and B.* fn 
t!ie construction of the base, StQpa O is quite different from A, B and N as it 
does not contain in the middle the filling of day. 


1 J. i?. A. 
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In the present state of our knowledge it fe not possible to Assign definite 
.lutes to any of the mounds at. Lauriyu; nor can we place them m a strirtly chroma* 

tapnal order. But there ft no doubt that they are SP W ^ B - 

Z if sufficiently explored may yield valuable date for th* study of the m** 
iilid development of the stupa. 5 I have inferred to the four mounds A. . - 
iiud tl as stupas; but this does not mean that all of them are t» ie ueiess&r y 
warded as Buddhistic. Mound A, which Ua& been completely excavate , 
no doubt belongs to that category, specially in new of the votive tu > e * u&- 

covered by its side. But. nothing has been found at B. S and <> that can be «ud 

to bo indicative of their Buddhistic origin. Such stupendous burials, as B and 

S however much simple they may be, could not in any case have been creete 

£ or ordinary individuals, and Bloch suggests that they are to be looked upon 
m royal tombs : . The earliest reference to the * Stupa occurs perhaps 
to the' yMapannimw-smivta {Ifigha-Mkaw. ^ the Buddha 

ti-Un Lis disciple Armada that a stupa containing the remams of lus body, after 
it has been burnt on the funeral pyre, should be erected for himself at the cross- 
in, of four high ways {ehdtumnmhSjBithe), in the same manner as the stfipa of a 
universal monarch. Originally, therefore, there need not have been any dis¬ 
tinction in form between a royal tomb and a Buddhist stupa. It is toko dear 
that the custom uf erecting stupas was prevalent even before the Buddha and 
was merely copied by his followers. 

In the YeiUr texts dealing with burial, we lira! that those people also had the 
custom of raising earthen burial mounds («**««) in which were deposited the 
bones of the dead. The system of pnat-crenutiuji burial was favoured more than 
actual burial itself, and it. appears that the bones used to be collected after crema- 
tilin alld buried in a tumulus, exactly as we find in the MtMptrinibbSna-mtiant^ 
Th e SaUipath^Brahmaw refer, to the erection of a four-cornered earthen mound 
outside the village for this purpose, ami it. incidentally records that the Eastern* 
eto (M**0 make their tmiam round in shape (por/WmM'b s It is likely 
that, this round sepulchral mound of the Vedic Easterners " was the prototype 
, f The fitflpa of later times, and naturally therefore there would be found some 
common elements or other between them. In this connection it may be noted 

that the practice of erecting a wooden post in the centre of a mound, which 
U,i'. been found at Luurivn and has its analogy in n Kigvcdic hymn, is not trace- 
iible in anv oi the other mounds examined by u». Instead ol it we have, in the 
centre of Stupas A and B, a column or shaft haphazardly made of brick, earth 
and concrete. A more regular shaft, tilled with day and encased by brick-work, 
Vus discovered in the centre of the Pipmhwa Stupa, and this feature lias been 
noticed also in the stfipaa of Bliuttiprok and elsewhere in the south. 1 There 
evcrv reason to assume that this nutswiry column served the same purpose as 


HJn tlii- »Libj<<jl ow the i tliftustm tir’nljtitut of Paul Mm, iSaraltviinT—Lu thigivea d* SfDpo it la TniAt- 
mign&m, JJ. B. T- *. 0+ T«» XXXJI1 <If33», fine. 1 
* Egjtrfi&li, 8, B, B., VoL XIV, J>. 423 and n. 2. 

I u* .Irim-eati-lhihft-uil pimtiopH the ciMonre of« sodt-avt hollow rtQ]* wftfc central column at Mcnimponint— 
J’etfii 1922, p. 13 *oH. %g. 4. 5- 
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Hie wooden post, namely to mark the centre of the Stupa where the relics wore 
deposited. 

According to the \ edits texts, the dittii.snwt, or "the abode* of the dead r , existed 
beyond the Limits of the dwelling area, & custom that has prevailed throughout 
the ages. At Lnuriya itself, there is no trace of any ancient human habitation. 
I:mi there exists about half a mile to the south of lLc moundH the site of Xamlan- 
giirli which, jis Bloch has suggested, might have hud some connection with 
Lauriya, Lhc former probahly representing the City Area id the period. This 
supposition, as we shall see presently, was to some extent corroborated by the 
operation* run ducted by us at Nandangnrb, although the discoveries made there 
up till now do not carry us beyond the second century B. C. 

The principal features of the XantLaitgarh area are a huge mound a)amt 82' 
above the surrounding plain and a range of low mounds forming a quadrangle, 
two of the siilea of which join the main mound nt a corner to the north of the area. 
The mound was overgrown with dense forest, so much so that at the time of our 
visit its outlines were hardly clear, Thu photograph accompanying Bloch'a 
report, which is the only one so far published, does not reveal any part of the 
nn.msd- Our first task at Nandangath was therefore confined to the uprooting 
of Hie trees and bushes and making a clearance on the top toi well as mi the slope, 
su os to enable us to undertake excavations. When the ground was ready for 
the purpose a trench of the shape of the letter L was started on the summit of 
the mound and another trench was driven into the We from the western side, 
simultaneously. 

In the L- trench, about I '-5' below surface, a circular brick wall, 3'-5’ high, 
was brought to light. (Plate 2LX, a and b). It was not however found intact, 
but only in fragments which were exposed in course of the operations on the south¬ 
east and south-west. Its other parts either remained hidden in debris or had 
already disappeared. The diameter of this circular wall when complete would 
have been about 206', It hi possible however that it did nut foixn a regular 
circle but an apse with opening on one side for approach, as in upsjd&t temples. 
The back of the wall consisting of irregular layers of bricks showed a gradual 
<aofc| forming the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle. In the middle of the 
area enclosed by fills wall was a stupendous muss of earth anil debris, in which 
brick* were rarely met with. Indeed, its peculiar muddy colour suggested (.hut 
no brick building ever existed here. There could be recognised two distinct 
layers in this areu : first a layer composed of hard yellowish day and next one 
of dititri* mixed with brick-bats am3 pottery having a blackish appearance. 

In this trench we were fortunate enough to discover a large number of anti¬ 
quities, along the inner face of the circular walk The finds consist of terra¬ 
cotta figurines, different kinds of stone hear]*, cupper coins and algo a few terra¬ 
cotta seating*. One of the sealings [tears the inscription SivadSmm, he. ‘of Sivadasu\ 
iji Bruhmi characters of the 1st century ii, C, (Plate XXIII, n). Some of the 
corns are noteworthy and must be as early as the second century li. C. A mono 
these are a few copper coat c<fins bearing the following devices ; (!) Oho, Tree 
in railing, rev. a taurine enclosed on three aides by a line so as to form an ap?e 
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(Plate XXIII, j). (2) Obv. Horseman, rev. tree (Plate XXIII, d). (3) Obv. 

Tree in railing, Mil, truss and taurine; rev, elephant to left, tosDgulBi’heBiled 
symbol (standard?), taurine and swastika (Plate XXIII, 0- The ^ aS * mentioned 
coin is also reported [roni Benares and its neighbouring Districts ami is similar 
to Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, Hate 1- and Smith. Catalogue of Coins 
in the Indian Museum. Vol. I, Plate XXII, 16. I here were also found a few 
round copper coins bearing Brahmi legends, on one of which the letters ., ntado .. 
can be read on the obverse and on the reverse is a device consisting of rows of dots. 
(Of. 1. M, C,, VbL I, PI. XXII. 12 of Ramadatta), The characters appear to 
be those prevalent in the 1st century B. C. The earliest: of the Ends was perhaps 
a silver punch-marked coin, bearing amongst others the Solar symbol, which 
was picked up from the surface of the brick wall (Plate XXIII, f). The 
latest was n piece of Huviahka with the representation of the King seated 
on a couch on the obverse and the Sun god on the reverse. A copper coin 
bearing the enclosed taurine and tree in railing devices, like the one mentioned 
above came also from the foot of the mound on the western side, where it was 
lying on the surface. This particular device of the taurine within apse is repeat¬ 
ed on a terracotta scaling collected from the L - Irene b. The taurine symbol 
in apse probably represents a shrine with the deity inside (Plate XXI 11, s). 
From these finds it is evident that the structures that originally stow] here 
were erected a 1 unit the 2nd century B, C., a conclusion that may fie arrived 
at also from a study of the terracotta figurines. In this connection it may 
lie noted that- there an' certain structural remains of a superficial stratum 
occupying the topmost part of the mound at a height of about SO', which may 
be as late as the Gupta period or even later. 

As regards the terracotta figurines of which a fairly large collection was 
made from the L-trench, the reader can form an idea from the illustrations in 
Plate XXII, h-n. It will be seen that the female figures are the most interest¬ 
ing. being of different ry|w?s, The one with bulged out gown and disc-shaped 
ornaments for the head, and with arms hanging down lPlate XXII, fig. o), resembles 
a figure from Bulandibug]i in Patna (Patna Museum, No. R iB16). The woman 
standing with her hands placed on the hips represents another type (Plate 
XXIJ. in). .Mark that she wears a close-fitting garment and a bodice and that her 
headdress somewhat resembles the Indian jnttjri. A terracotta matrix of this figure 
was also recovered from, the same trench, showing that it was made locally and 
at the site. Another terracotta matrix represents a Siva-liiga, but it is not 
possible to find nut its age, unless the associated objects should afford an indica¬ 
tion (Plate XXII, e). An interesting figure is Plate XXII, h, which represents 
n woman with two wings. Such winged male figures {dempoim or angel] appear 
on the Bliarlmt railing. The tower part of a female standing with crossed legs 
in an easy posture appears in Plate XXII, j. Stylistically these terracottas 
are related to those of the Sufiga period (2nd- 1st century B. (’.) discovered ehc- 
w he re. The same dating holds good also of the animal figurines including heads 
of the rnm and elephant, which must have formed parts of toy-chariots. A 
characteristic feature of there animal figures is the stamping of designs on their 
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body, aneh as wheel, leaf, etc. (Plate XXII. d}. These stamped patterns have 
their exact antilogies in figures from the Sunga levels of Basarh aiul Bhita. The 
animal heads were fitted on to terracotta wheels of which also a good many 
examples have been discovered at Nandangarli {e.g,, Plate XXII, /), In these 
wheels the spokes are indicated in relief around the raised hub. A duck-shaped 
whistle found in this trench (Plate XXIL c) shows the survival of a type that ■ «:eurs 
even in the Indus period at Mohenjo-daro. Among pottery articles m ention 
may be made of a type of jar-covers showing a cup-like depression in the middle 
of the upper side and a bulbous formation at the lower, with which we are already 
familiar from the early levels of Bhitn. 1 A common type of vessel of this period 
which occurs here as well as at Bhita, 2 is the one showing two moulded projec¬ 
tions along the body, one above the other, A very line collection was made 
here of beads of different kinds of semi-precious stones, terracotta and faience. 
The Stones include agate, cornel inn, ciyntal and a met liysr. Sume of the typical 
examples are illustrated in Plate XXII, Jt-iu Of the sealings, which are of 
private individuals, mention has already been made of mu* of BtvndfiSn and 
another with the taurine symbol. There are three others, one with the device 
of u bull, another with the $ras(ika t and a third one bears a triangular symbol 
and the * Karaite cross * (Plate XXI fl, p-r). 

Our operations at the foot of the mound were confined to an area measuring 
only about a hundred square feet on the western slope of the mound, starting 
from the present ground level up to a height of about 7 feet. Here, remains of 
brick buildings belonging to more than one stage of occupation were brought 
to light, the late walls superimposed on the earlier, with an intervening layer of 
debris (Plate XX. «). At the uppermost level, so far exposed, is n polygonal 
structure which must have been quite imposing. Undoubtedly it, is the remains 
of this building that compose the bulk of the mound. The basement will of 
the structure takes a zigzag course, showing a number of re-entrant angles 
(Plate XX, n and Plate XX, /), in which respect its plan resemhles that of the 
Stupas at Piiharpur and Nalanda. An interesting point ro note regarding the 
basement wall is that if. shows a course of bricks with bevelled edge, as noticed 
idsti in the Stupa B of Lauriya. Such courses of brick- with rounded edge occur 
also at the base of the aid pas of the wedkeval |>criod at Xalauda and elsewhere. 
At a comer on the north side, the wall shows corbelling below the course of round¬ 
ed bricks. Although only a part of the basement, covering a total length of a 
hundred feet or so, was cleared, we can still obtain some idea of the plan of the 
structure, which seems to have resembled a Maltese cross in outline. At this 
stage, we cannot be sure as to whether the building was a solid stupa or n temple. 
But thk much is certain that here we have the earliest example of a building of 
this design. Adjoining the wall is a terrace to which originally access could 
lie had by means of a passage from the north-west. Here was discovered a 
gjmill terracotta head, remarkably well-modelled, representing a child (Piute XXIX, A), 
which has stylistic affinities with figures from the Maury an levels at Pataliputra. 


u.«. a. s. /„ no 1-12, n, xxix, 33, 
* jfrt., Pi xsrx, m 
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At the base of the mound were brought to light it few walls :iml a ring well. 
Thib well having a diameter of 3' was found in a much dilapidated condition, 
A little below, or about the present ground level, were discovered two brick-built 
cess-pits, one (iuished with a paved floor (Plate XX. r) and the other without it. 
The former, which measures about Id-10' square on the surface. narrows flown 
to 2'-I0”at the bottom. As excavated, it stands to a height of T -tl', 
supported all round bv walls, the bottom of which rests only about a foot below 
surface of mound. The floor of the pit therefore lies 6'-0* below (he ground level 
of tlie period. The widh of the pit have a thickness of Jl' and its bricks, which 
show tine joints, measure 131" x.8j* X I Each wall is pierced with a hole on 

the inner side, the holes appearing at 3'-9' from I he mouth of the pit. These 
were evidently provided to enable a man to descend into the pit . and clear its 
contents at intervals. The other pit, which does not show any pavement inside, 
was probably used us ti souk-pit like those discovered at Mohenjo-duro. It is 
possible that it was ci inner ted in some way or other with the well nearby, us 
one nf its walls shows an inlet probably fur the spilt water. The opposite wall 
of the pit is pierced with two hole*, one below another, probably for the discharge 
of the refuse water into an adjoining square chamber which is also without 
pining. From the presence of these pits we can reasonably assume that this area 
represents the hack portion of the building. 

The two pits and the area around the well yielded a large numfjer of 
pottery. The type commonest of all wan a pan-shaped vessel, of which 
numerous specimens were cleared from the two pits. The same tyjie of vessel 
is also reported from the early levels of Bhita. An interesting find from the 
soak-pit adjoining the well was a silver pi m?h-marked coin with the follow¬ 
ing symbols: dm. : three-arched hill, caducewt, solar symbol, taurine and leaves 
arranged alternately around a circle ; rn\ only the single symbol tr Is kelps f Plate 
XXTU. A), Another coin recovered from this area was a rectangular cast coin 
with the xvostiku symbol on one side, the reverse being completely blank (Elate 
XX] 11. e). Very few terracotta figures were uncart bed in this area, the only 
nwntir.uablc figure being the one in Hate XXII, g. which cume from nem the 
well It shows a woman bedecked with heavy ornaments including a girdle 

with i\ ihiiin of Win In lut lining m front. 

The finds so far recovered from Nandimgurfi do not enable us to ascertain defi¬ 
nitely the date nf the building. Blit m far ns available evidence goes, we juuv 
tentatively ascribe it at feast to the second century B. C\, excluding of course the 
superficial layer or layers. The elevated land to the west and south-west of our 
exeavarious at Nandangarh, surrounded by a long range of mounds, to 

mark the site of dwelling houses which on excavation may reveal Si number of 
Strata, As suggested by Bloch, this represents perhaps the City Area <jf 
the satin period to which belong the burial stupas of Lutirivu, Naudangflrfa 

*** tben ***** The people of this city used to assemble for worship. 

But the enigma is still tat from settled and must await further investiga¬ 

tion. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT GOXUL. 

Fty Mr, X. (*. Majuitular. 

The excavation of the moutid known ss Meijh in the village of Coktil near 
Malif»sthan in Bogra District, which Imd been started in 1934-35, continued during 
the year under review, and ill all over one hundred ami seventy so-called 
chambers or shafts were excused at the different levels of the monument, 
i ivenng a total area of about 264 188’ (Plate XXV. a). Sane of the chandlers 
were excavated down to the bottom level, while the rest were merely followed 
in outline so us to complete as far as possible the pla n (if the building. The 

shafts contained nothing but pure earth, free from debris, and the few objects 

that were collected generally came from the surface levels. 

The operations were starter] along the north-eastern, north-western and south¬ 
eastern slopes of the mound, and gradually extended towards the top whore the 
plinth of a shrine had been already laid bare during the previous season. On 
the north-oust, ul a height of about 25' from the foot of the mound, was discovered 
i staircase 4' 8" wide, with landing, leading up to a terrace encircling the shrine. 

Another staircase 3' 3' wide was a Iso found only at a distance of 10' (Plate XXVI, 

fi, d). 

The plinth of the shrine, which is just a foot high, is a polygon of twonty- 
foitr sides (Plate XXIV 2). In its surface debris could be recognized the top 
of a chamber 27' square. The walls of the chamber were dug down and gradually 
.i Y 8" wide doorway and a paved floor wens brought To light (Plate XXIV, 3). 
The door appeared to have been blocked up in a later period, when the chamber 
itself had to be abandoned and the place raised to a higher level by filling up 
its interior. This period is represented also bv u brick pavement and certain 
superficial walla that wo came across to the west of the shrine (Plate XXIV, 1). 

Cleamnee in the centre of the chamber revealed a cell, undoubtedly of a 
Inter date, measuring only 5’ 2" 3". with a passage I' 7" wide, which contained 

;i much decayed human skeleton. This cell, together with l lie floor of the square 
chamber into which its foundation was laid had to be removed in order to examine 
the original structure. At the south-eastern corner of tile chamber, just where 
the walls ended, there was lying a large-size broken jar on the top of a circular 
cuiir-se of bricks with regular facing, indicating the level of ail earlier occupa¬ 
tion. Excavation revealed two more brick courses, the three forming together 
a complete circle with a diameter of 1*2' 8' (Plate XX V, b), As the outer edge 
of the circle goes underneath the walls of the square chamber (Piute XXIV, 5), 
there w no doubt that the latter was erected at a time when the circular 
structure lay hidden beneath the layer of debw, It follows therefore that the 
chamber did not form part of the original building. 

In the interior of the circular structure remains of a pavement were laid 
bare, and in the centre we came upon a pit. 5' 3* in diameter, made of two courses 
of bricks with regular facing. In the middle ol the [-it a atone dab was hori¬ 
zontally laid, measuring 1' 8*xV 6" (Plate XXV. c). There are twelve shallow 
hole.* marked on the st-one and a bigger hole at the centre which contained a 
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gold leaf, x|‘ in she, hearing the figure of a recumbent bull in rcpo»S9$ (fhite 
XXXVT, 2), After removing the alub, which lay nt the love! of 0 9 from the 
surface* the pit was dug inside, down to a depth of 12* (Plate XX 1\. 4). but it 
did not seem to extend any further nor was any other object found within it. 
it appears that the gold leaf was placed here as the foundation deposit of a shrine, 
and it may be suggested that the shrine, judging from the bull figure, was dedi¬ 
cated to the worship of J3ivri. There is however no means of determining the 
appearance of its superstructure from the excavated remains. 

As regards rhu construction of the monument, some points are worth record¬ 
ing (Hate XXIV, ] }. What appears probable is that a solid column of brick 
and concrete was at first raised, to a height of 30' or so, on which was erected 
the polygonal shrine having in its centre the circular structure with the bull 
figure deposited below its floor* At u distance of la from the shrine, and 
surrounding it on all sides, was built a massive wall, of a varying width of T to 
10 ', forming a sort of quadrangle, which as excavation has shown, was at least 
2 ft' high, The space between the wall of the slmtic and this massive wall was 
next filled up with earth, arid cross-walls were erected iu between, dividing the 
area into small chambers, nr shafts, which again were abn filled up with earth. 
When this whole quadrangle was made quite compact anil solid, smaller 
quadrangles were added to it on four sides, the one on the west being bigger 
than thi 1 others. The interior of these quadrangles was also treated like that 
of the principal ouo in the middle, tind they too were divided into a number of 
chambers, the height of the walls gradually diminishing as the construction 
proceeded further and farther away from the centre of the monument. The 
outer walla of the four smaller quadrangles were .supported in their turn by 
rows of shafts enclosed by walls, the shafts becoming more and mure shallow 
as the ground level was approached. At this level on all sides the chambers 
are the largest in size, though not in depth. The walls of some of the chambers 
or shafts were found to continue to a depth of 20 ' to 28' from the surface. 
Among these the largest ones measure, e.g. t 20 ' 8 '/ 12 ', 20 M* x5\ 14 -'x 13', the 
middle size ones 10' >'tt' or 10' X 4', 8'0"x5', while the smallest ones only 5' X4' 
or 3' nud even tU'xlA'. Some of them again, specially rhuse between the 
massive wail and the shrine at the highest level, are not rectangular. The wav 
in which so many buttress-walls were erected side b_V side, to support a central 
structure on top, is a feature which is of great importance in the history of the 
architecture of Eastern J ndis , 

Although this building must have been quite an imposing one. we have not 
been able unfortunately to collect any important antiquities from the excava¬ 
tions* Indeed there is not even sufficient datable material at our disposal and 
our estimate of the date of the monument can at beat be a tentative one. Among 
the objects discovered from the area, the majority are terracotta plaques, 
some bearing architectural and floral patterns, aud others human and animal 
figures (Plate XXV11), As regards the former special mention may be made of 
the lotus (figs. J, 0). the chequer (figs. 7, lu) and the window patterns (fig. ‘A). 
Of the latter class, the human figures illustrated by Hate XXVTL, 1 uud. 3 
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are typically 'Gupta' in style. Fig. * shows the head of n lion, Fig. U, a boar 
and Fig. 12 . the front portion of a crocodile or Makam with its rider on back. 
These animal figntea are also characteristic of the Gupta style. The bull figure 
on the gold leaf is rather crude, as compared with the contemporary terracottas, 
nod there is no doubt that in the latter the Bengal artists have always excelled. 
On the strength of the evidence supplier! by these terracottas the monument 
may be assigned to the Oth or 7 th century A.D.* 


EXPLORATION IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

By Mr. II. ML Khan, 

During the year in> large scale excavations were undertaken on any site, 
but iu various places in the Madras Presidency trial diggings were undertaken. 
A systematic campaign of work at various centres is urgently neccssarv, if the 
present attempts by ignorant and educated people are not to result in the inevi¬ 
table destruction of the prehistoric and other remain!?. 

in the District of Malabar two small raves were brought to light at Chirattat, 
Hill near the village Makkatht Desum by some persons cutting laterite blocks 
which ig the main building materia! available in this part. Since a few earthen 
pots were uncovered (Plate XXVIII) the work was stopped partly owing 
to the superstitious fear haunting the villagers and partly owing to the injunc¬ 
tions of the revenue authorities. The caves consisted of a * trail I excavation with 
traces of a verandah in front. Besides the pottery mentioned above .stone 
pedestals with 4 legs were found in each cave. It is very likely that the eaves 
were connected with the funefaiy customs of the ancient inhabitants. 

Another site which was examined for remains of the iron age was that at, 
Kadayanullnr, TmneveDy District. Here within an urea surrounded by remains 
of a rampart wall are found fragments of pottery and quantities of smelted iron. 
A little excavation yielded a few small pottery vases and urn* similar to those 
found at Adichmailur, but it is difficult to assign a definite period to these finds 
without regular excavation. Two small cannon balls were also found along with 
the pottery, which led to the conclusion that the remains are of the historic nge. 
At the foot of the Western Ghats about 5 miles from Kadnvanullur. a cave 
of u fairly large sixe (IS ft. x7 ft. X8 ft. high) with a small shrine on either side 
was discovered. There are three openings* in the mein cave and one in each 
of the side shrine. Three recesses have been cut in the main cave, but there 
are no images. Except lhe door-keepers in the small -brine no other sculptured 
panels are extant, and it is likely that the cave which is to be attributed to the 
late Pal lava period ( 8 th-9 th Century) remained incomplete. Another regularly 
cut cave temple of the wime size occurs sit the foot of a rock near Kirodiigluimaui 
forming part of a bund of a village tank about 10 miles from Veomsigamani, The 
sculptured panels in this cave are in a more complete state of preservation, but 
the premises have undergone additions nt the hands of the worshippers who have 


* Similar taatiwoWw h*Tf aim* beai ex* am led tlftift-Ti} by ifar- nuUmr «!*» a < twiii b Ehitn rauimii rn 
Mntil.1 liin. 
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added a compound wall in front find installed a tfrindi bull. An inscription occur? 
on one of the pillars of this cave, and there is also a natural shelter about hiilf 
way above tins rock where occurs an impression of a pair of feet on n lotus flower. 
A proper examination of the remains in this locality is necessary. A highly 
ornamented temple of tSiva consisting of halls, corridors and minor shrines all of 
which are decorated with finely sculptured images nnd panels is situated at a 
distance of a mile and a half from KudaVEiimJlur Railway Station fPlate XXIX. «). 
The temple iy situated in private fund find is surrounded by rice fields and de¬ 
serves to be brought under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act and saved 
from further damage. 

In the Coimbatore District an ancient site near Nanjundapuram was examined. 
It was originally discovered by people catting stones for building purposes, who 
found small burial chambers Imilt of stone slabs. A row of three chambers was 
exposed (Plate XXIX. b) and it is believed that they form part of the list burials 
f«> often found in the Coimbatore District, 

On the summit of the Cairn hill on the Nilgiri* fragments of pottery 
nnd terracotta figurines were found (Plate XXIX, e and d). The pottery 
vessels are broad-mouthed with a string course near the neck and are of the 
primitive variety without slip or bend. The terracotta model animals include 
a fiat bovine head, horns and smaller fragments of rnule animal figurines. 
Without more extensive work it, is difficult to assign Ihe sculpture any definite 
age. At Siyamangalam in the North Arcot District a stone relief was 

unearthed in the enclosure of the StambheaW temple and fo nmv preserved 
in the compound of the temple which is a protected monument. The relief 

represents the. Goddess Lakshini, which is shown as standing on a double fetus 
Inihling in the upper two hands a conch and the chakra (Plate XXX 
The lower left k placed on the hip and the lower right in the attitude of protec¬ 
tion. The Goddess wears the usual ornaments including a band around the 

breMt and th, ‘ ^ coronet, which appears to have been fashionable in 

the hite Falla va or early Chola times. 

Another discovery worth mention is that of a quantity of pottery found in 
♦ ourae of digging the foundations of u new church at Markapumm, which his now 
been removed to the Government Museum at Madras. It appears that the whole 
area k strewn with such ancient potter)' as an earthenware bowl was found fe the 
immediate Vicinity of the church during the course of inspection of the site 

From Xamkdur in CWdapah District is reported a find of 14 hero-stone, and a 
stone inscription from a site at a distance of about 3 miles from the town and v 
cW to the railway line. All these stones show warriors drawn in n 
holding bows uad arrows in their hands and daggers in scabbards tied to till 
belts (Plate XXX, 6}. The numbers of stone;; found in the locality arc an i 
dication that it was the Scene of a fierce battle, which k likely In' view of fcb 
fact that the District has often been the battle-ground between the Cfaaluk™! 
and Raahtrsktttas on the one hand and Pal lavas on the other, * * 

At Nagarjunakonda no regular excavation wns conducted, but a mwilm { 

Nftgn stones and u slightly worn out panel were brought to light at the feot m 
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the Nttgarjimakonda lulled. These were added to the large collection of sculp¬ 
tures which is temporarily housed In a wired enclosure, but a Museum of a suitable 
design is now being constructed. An idea of the magnificent- art treasure at 
Xiigarjunukundu will he given by the three panels in Plate XXX. r, tl and *\ which 
shown the woman and tree motif so familiar from examples at Bharhut. Sane hi 
and Muttra, but rendered in the characteristic lively style by the Nagarjunakonda 
artist. 

At Hampi a persistent campaign for the recovery of images, bas-reliefs and 
architectural h tones from the surrounding fields and debris was continued during 
this year and J-20 objects including inscribed stone slabs were sent to the zenana 
enclosure, where ail open air Museum has t>een formed. Among the new finds 
is an interesting inscribed sculpture S’ O' and I' wide in which the upper register 
shows two female figurines and the lower a king on horseback with an umbrella, 
and two warriors holding bows and arrows. 


EXPLORATION" IN BURMA CIRCLE. 

tty M. ( tuts, tinrttififlii\ 

During the year under report no regular excavation was undertaken in Burma 
but a -uni of R*. 376-3-Q was spent on the preservation of hv> exposed sites at 
Pagan, 

Of the two sites selected for preservation at Pagan one was a small encased 
stupa of the conical type situated in the middie of a field to the north-east of the 
Thiyipyiteavn (Siripaccaya) village. It was first examined in the year 1(130-31. 
when some antiquities including terracotta votive tablets and Buddha image* 
in bronze and wood belonging to the 1Ith-I2tb Century A.D.. were recovered 
from its relic chambers and from among the ddbri* on the south side of it; these 
are now preserved in the Pagan Museum. This year the hole made by If ensure 
hunters in the bell-shaped dome of the inner stupa was closed with brickwork 
flush with the adjoining surface of the old work, and what remained of the outer 
covering was strengthened by replacing the missing bricks, resetting the loose 
bricks in lime mortar, underpinning and grouting. The ground around the rite 
was also levelled and proper drainage provided. 

The other aite is that of an old brick monastery situated close to the south 
of the Somingyi Pagoda at Myinpagtin (Plate XXXI, n). It is n square building 
the walls of which are pierced with rectangular window openings After clearing 
the monastery of dibit* that had accumulated particularly during the last few 
years the exposed brickwork was strengthened by replacing missing bricks, re¬ 
setting loose bricks in lime mortar, underpinning, filling up holes and crevice* 
and grouting cracks. The debris was found to be more extensive than had been 
anticipated and the heaps in some parts of the building were us much as 6' high. 
Underneath was found a layer of sand 1^' thick covering the stone flagged floor. 

As will he seen from the plan (Plate XXX1. c) the monastery consists, in the 
centre, of a brick-enclosed platform (35 feet square) surrounded by a lobby on 
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iht* « rhnpel on the west and simiil cells on the imrth mul south with nil 

of which it is connected by narrow passages. The passages and floors of cells 
are paved with stone Hags each measuring IU' X(5" x2". There are altogether 
eleven cells. The four cells to the north ami south of the central platform 
meaawe respectively iQ'xll\ and are each provided with a doorway iV wide 
on the side facing the platform and a recess with a window opening V wide in 
the wall oil the opposite side- the partition wall between the cells being 3* in 
thickness. The bricks used in the wait measure V 2* x7Y X2". 

The chapel is ii smell square two-storeyed building with a single door opening 
on the east, connecting it with the central platform by a passage. A narrow 
vaulted corridor runs round on three sides except east and in the west wall is a 
recess with a 2 wide window opening. The lower chamber of the chapel measures 
externally 15'xiT’; in it were found the remains, on a brick pedestal, of a » image 
planed against the west wall. The demand sand in this chamber and also in the 
corridor have yet to be cleared. The upper chamber of the dm pel also probably 
c^ndimed 11 un&gp at one time, hut no fcfaees of it Lave been found. 

The four cells in the western row have each a doorway 4 ' wide opening on the 
passage to the west of the central platform. The west wails of these cells nho 
have each a recess with a window opening 3' wide. On the floor of the southern¬ 
most cell were discovered two terracotta votive tablets, each bearing a short 
inscription on the obverse. Curiously enough, both of these are exact “duplicates 

pj vv\-fr vn ,y r f , rom , Fa r m t****** »*.». 

± late AAAIa, a and Arehteblogieal Survey Report. 1U27-2S. p, 

Tie lobby on the oast measures 25-X23- internally. It has ,.h r ee entrances 
™ "™ («' **<•> «• *>* and two aubddbuy ones (2 - 

The north and south. It la also connected with the passage on the west bv a 
S' wide. The two cells on the north of the lobby have each . doorway 
1 wide on the west B .le connecting them with thn passage. which ten,I , window 
oiwntng li tndc m the north wall of thn building. The evil Hanking the lobby 
on the north lias a similar recessed window on the coat and that on the south 

f[ " b,cl “ meann “ 10 X' 7 ' hM in its south wall „ .mall rau , t connected wM. 
■t by an opetung 2 wide. This cell has a doorway , wide on the Zt £ 
contieetmg it with the passage to a window opening tr wide fa the south wail 
.. . “*/* th “ passage near ita southern end a flight „f are,,. (lf 

* 1 . ," lU - V t " C “ Tem ” 1 "- ““ended eastward in the thickness of the wall 

over the vault mentioned above. When the work of clearing the iOris „,„| 

me”l n 7 T't ,lB mUn “ t, '°' ■“ W b ™« h * « to 'the lb, „f 
meets nnuntamed hy Government. All the forty-three monuments „ Pagan 

beintf 7 ri T ' 7 “ re “" ,1 I****. but the ruonnsterv now 

bemg cleared will be the hprt of it* chins. - 

The must interesting tin,I .mole fa Burma during the tear under reread is a 
-erreeutra p,„c,ue (Hate XXXII. 4 found in the possession ^ S h“ e 

Bepaty iMpeotmes of Schools, Inwin, which was brought to the nolov „f the 
ctipmntcmlciit by l Hla Baw , rrieripal of the Detective Training th hool Imefa 
is said to Save bean originally found by a Buddhist monk fa the bed of a disused 
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tank known ns Myaseinkan, near his monastery at Kyoutu, Peuu District, while 
pumping out water to clean the tank. It measures 1' 6" square and 2' in thick¬ 
ness. It is nun It- of hard clay and is the first of its kind that has so Car been 
discovered iti Burma. It depicts a party of musicians, of whom there are five 
arranged in two rows. In the upper row are two figures, the one on the left 
blowing a kind of French horn and the other on the right placing on some un¬ 
certain instrument which has broken off. In the lower row, the two figures on 
either side are heating drums, and the one in the centre, probably the worse for 
liquor, is dancing, steadying himself on the shoulders of his companions. The 
figures are well portrayed and placed in a circular sunken panel enclosed by a 
border of beads. Their style, dress and features are purely Indian. They wear 
each a necklace of heads, armlets and a dhoti, and the dancer 1ms in addition a 
piece of linen across liis chest. The hair is parted in the centre and formed 
Into two big tresses falling just over the shoulders and covering the ears. Their 
bodies urc plump ami their faces round. The seal impressions at the corners 
consist each of a half disc and therefore, as seen in the photograph, look frag¬ 
mentary and make the plaque, although entire, appear to have been cut at the 
sides. There must have been other similar plaques which, when placed aide by 
side, completed the seals, and they probably adorned the base of a monument 
which must hare fieen of a fairly large size. 

Short notes on some of the atone sculptures and wall paintings found in Temples 
at Pagan may prove of interest In the corridor on the north of the Kubyankgnle 
Temple at Myinpagan is a stone sculpture measuring 3' «" in height and 2’ ill 
breadth. It depicts the birth of Gautama Buddha and the incidents which immediate¬ 
ly followed, naiHt'ty (1) four Chief Brahmas receiving the new-bom infant on a 
golden net-work, [2) four Lokupulus receiving him on a black antelope's skill from 
the hands of the t hief Brahmas, (3) four- men receiving him on a beautiful white 
cloth from tin. 1 LokapSkf ami (4) the new-born infant walking seven paces llatiked 
on his left by a Brahma holding over his head the white umbrella and on his right 
by two Devus, one carrying the golden fan and the other the golden sword. 
In three of the above incidents mention is made of four Chief f trail mas, four 
L.okapulas anil four men. but in the photograph as on the stone itself only two 
of each kind of those beings are seen, the other two being hidden behind them. 
These representations <4 the incidents are in accordance with the Burmese version 
of the story of Gautama Buddha. The events are well known and are represented 
with slight variation* on stone slabs in corridors and porches of the Ananda 1 
and also in wall-paintings as well as on stone slabs in some other temples at 
Paean- But u unique feature, which the Kuhvankgale sculpture possesses is that 
on the top of the head of M&yS is a small figure seated cross-legged with the right 
hand placed on the right knee palm downwards and the left hand in the hip, 
palm upwards, 'This figure symbolizes Buddha, It is interesting in that it, 
stamps this sculpture as being of Bengal workmanship, of the Pala School. 
Artists from Bengal and Nepal were then numerous nt Pagan, and their work 

> “ The srttimr wiilplurt* iti this An.inHn Tempt* »l Pi£nu " by 31, Cb;u. rHirtwIU', puLljibnl in th» Atvlnuolo* 
gfcal Survey at ImlL,. Annual Be pert, Purt IJ, for 1919-14. pp. fi3-'J7, Pklr XJtXll, iigs, 12-15. 
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may be seen in the frescoes of not a few temples, oucb ns the Nandamafia, the 
Paynthon-zu, the Abh^yadana, etc. But the Mahiylnism they brought over 
with them did not influence, in any marked degree, the Southern School of 
Buddhism then professed in Pagan. 1 * 3 Tradition has it that the Kjibyaukgak- was 
founded by King Kynuzitthn (IOW4-311*2 A.D.). 

Jn classifying the artistic productions of Pagan, we can at once divide them 
into two distinct categories; inedkeva] and modern, that is-—Indian and Burmese; 
alt hough both the ted uniques hear u certain amount of family likeness. 

The Burmese are comparatively late miners into thi> Province, having lor a 
long time been nomadic, unsettled and divided by intertribal warfare, which no 
donbt mum have retarded their development and unity. From the Xlth century 
onwards their history begins to rest on solid ami tangible farts, and is m» longer 
on a basis of apocryphal and marvellous lege mis. This is borne out by geo¬ 
graphical considerations and the state of civilization of the three principal nations 
which then divided the country among themselves. In the north, to the cast 
of the Irrawaddy river, were the Burmese occupying what must have been then 
a comparatively restricted territory, with the 8linns and other smaller tribes to 
their north-east and north ; below- them on the south and south-east, from some¬ 
where about Toong-U and stretching through Teuasserim to Malaya, the Takings 
or M6ns. closely rein tel to the Khmers of Caiuhodin ; to the west of the Burmese, 
across the Irrawaddy, and extending frem one point above Shwebo southwards to 
Hmawza (Old Promt*), the Pyn, a people of Ti be to-B arman stock, but not closely 
related to the Burmese. These two old nations the Pyn and the Mon—were 
colonized by Indians from across the Buy in the early centuries of the Christian 
er», if not before. They were known in India. Ceylon and China, in the opening 
centuries of our era, as the Pali Comment a lies and early Chinese writings 
show-. Excavations earned out during the last twenty-live years have brought 
to light ample material testifying to tlmir early civilization developed under 
Indian influence, to their jKwsesskm of alphabet* nud letters and to their profi¬ 
ciency in the line Arts-. Now, at the dawn of the history of the Burmese people, 
rit.. in the Xlth century, they were practically surrounded by tlm Pyu and Mon. 
each with a thousand years of civilization. The Burmese themselves who had 
just finished coalescing into a unified nation had, on the testimony of their own 
historians, no letters and no art worth speaking of. This indicates that they had 
had very little intercourse if any. with their enlightened neighbours. 

The conclusion i* thus inevitable that the Burmese did not arrive in Burma 
long before the middle of the Xlth century, or if they did, their internecine 
tribal warfare retarded their progress. There are indications that, for some time 
before that, there must have been Indians, traders and monks, among them, 
but their refining influence had not yet been deeply felt. 

1 <7- “ Tie: Ari of Bunas ud TSntrir RmldU-m **, Uj M. Cbu PtnuiieUe, publiakod in U ie , ArcL«.hwifc«f 

SurVH'V «[ Im Lin. Annual Ht'gmri. Part It lor HUft-JU. pp. TS-HH. ™ 

3 For nrntniw. the Mon liueriptiotn found at Lcpburi in Kinm. nm-ribed to tin- Vlth-VIUh nr* ua lv the 

olOvdl It* md *tji f" Ike pTficitt: hut I'ap iiulim tly testify to their hemg |w**.aH-4 of Irttew and rcligforo 

Utentnni Iohje bdam tlmi Thru tbar » ilu- IHn irwiiption fncml at Halirym, near Mb we ho. MifiM to the Vib 
etc. I ' ( fc of tho Sfupdl., Anrhl. Sumy, Uurniii. lur tJir vear euiUnji 31* Shrdi IBIS, pn. 21.S3. 
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Ml this dinged suddenly m J0,50-57 A,D. At tint date, confident in their 

mvj, strength, they swooped down, on Thaton, the capital of the Mon and ravaging 

h °, ar - V '• a l )itaj * * th * !V, ^eked it, and brought back with them 
° tJj,ir kltl P monks, the Scriptures and commentaries in Pap, architects 

^v-lptors, painter* «■»! artists of every description, a large number of whom wem 
milnns. Their polishing influence was very soon felt at the Burmese capital, 

ami then began a period of extraordinary architectural and artistic activity, 
which lasted for wd] over two centuries, until Pagan was taken by Kublai Khan's 
tone* in 1286 A.D., bur the influence of which is still felt. Prom the Mon they 
received their new religion, the Theravada Buddhism; from the artists, the 
Indians especially, their temples, paintings and other forms of art. The Burmese 
themselves tried I heir hand at architecture and art at a later date not before a 
century or more had elapsed. They were at first mere copyists, imitating simply 
what they had before their eyes, trying to reproduce every detail, even te the 
cast of countenance (which was then Judianj : but they gradually and quite 
naturally, began to infuse their work with their own national tendencies. Thus 
the first statues had features which were a not unpleasant mixture of Indian and 
Mongolian characteristics, and then, by degrees, the Buddha and other figures 
were given a femkly Burmese cast, somewhat idealized ; the same applies abo 
to mural paintings. This evolution was practically completed bv the end of the 
XIVth century. There is « tradition, referred to in the native chronicles that, 
previous to the Xfth century, some four or five temples, not necessarily Buddhist 
much less of the Hmayuna School, had been built in Pagan. There is no reason 
td doubt the tradition, but owing to the total absence of contemporary docu¬ 
ments, lithic ox otherwise, it has not yet been possible to decide which they mar 
have been. 1 

It nifty thus he .stared that there is nothing in Pagan antedating the Xlth 
century, either monuments, stemmy, paintings or inscription* that can be assigned 
to pure Burmese workmanship and that, for n period of one century or more 
affei the conquest of Thaton in Jog# A.D., we find practically nothing but the 
handicraft of Indian artists, working, in some eases, under the instructions of the 
Mon monks. 2 

A simple glance at u statue or painting enables us to determine accurately 
within a few decades, its date ; whether it is of Indian or Burmese workmanship 
and whether it is HlnnySim or MahSy&na. Thus for instance a atone sculpture, 
enshrined in a nhhe in one of the corndora of the Xagayon temple (about 1100) 
showing Gupta influence, in the cast of features—the straight cut of the eye* 
the long, pointed and slightly aquiline nose-is at once marked out as of purely 
Indian eraftmnnahip and its date fixed as the latter half of the Xfth or the early 
XIhh century. There are many such Buddha images in the earlier temples'; 

1 But romi'icrinii U»t m P^jui thwo small ul f ur w t„ tbe Xlth ■ 

xury. it in pwl»bfc U»t tfarn ™re Tenjpl™ than IU. hut tkt te, *, n ,j| ^ . .. j lW „ (l - lirr) ’ 

sinwtly to bf. found «oa» lltn.. four *U» to tha «iuth it ml north-aot of Pkjtu. 

* C * " fltoor Sculpt™ in tte Aonndn Tuiapfe ut hgu " by IW publfaJwl in i hc - .l^b-Wh,! 

Sur^ry ,.f Indin. Annual E^rt, Pun if, for IM*.I4, pp. KW. It if *ft« the bit *1 Thu ton that ikh™* J 
icnpumv, pliqtiei m Trim labkti bearing intcriptfon* in Bormcw, Fb]l mid i V tn gawkrit if in 
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they are replicas of one another in practically every detail, and give t.lie im¬ 
pression that they were made tn order en masse. They consequently allow no 
aesthetic inspiration and have no artistic individuality, then principal merit lying 
in the fine chiselling of the Buddha's features. The small Uuutiima Buddha 
in the coiffure of Mahamaya in another exam pi- * 1 stamps it at once as a Mahayinist 
sculpture, the use of such distinctive marks being unknown in the iconography 
of the Southern School, who revere only one Bodhisnttva, rh., Maitreya. It 
may he remarked that this cognizance or distinctive mark is entirely superfluous 
in this representation of Gautama and can only be explained as a slavish imita¬ 
tion of the Indian prototype before the artist. 

One of the bronze images found among the (h'btiH covering the terraces of 
the Dharnmuyaugyi { — Dhammaiuiirsi), temple at. Pagan, built by King Xarathu 
(1187-01) is worthy of special notice. This statuette tie longs to the early XIVth 
century and is thus hi ter in date than the temple itself, but it is interesting in 
that it furnishes us with another example of the transition period in Burmese 
art as explained above. At this time, it is clear that the Burmese artists had 
not yet shaken oil the influence of the Indian models they had everywhere liefore 
their eves. The cast of the features is neither purely Indian nor purely Burmese, 
but a mixture of both ; the transition from the Indian to Burmese facies though 
not vet entirely accomplished was on its way to he so. By the end of the XIVth 
or the beginning of the XYth century, the transition becomes a fait mxomptu 
Another image, also found on the tenure of the Dimmmavaugyi, attributable to 
the XYth century is an excellent example of pure Burmese art in its infancy, 
when the artist has apparently abandoned hi* Indian models and begun to work 
under the promptings of hLs own inspiration and infuse into his work Burmese 
ideals. The Bud dim figure lienee forth appears under & Burmese cast of features, 
which become accentuated as (he years pass by. The inscription in Burmese 
on the back of the throne, from the more or less round form of the characters, 
may seem to belong to a much later period than the XYth century. In reality’, 
however, the rounded characters which succeeded I lie * square' alphabets in 
I it h in- inscriptions ut a later date, were long used in engraving inscriptions in 
bronze, perhaps owing tn the ease of incising them on this material. 1 

A reference to my paper “ The Art of Burma and Tan trfc Buddhism " 2 will 
make it clear that previous to the advent in Pagan of the Tliernvada Buddhism 
of Tit a ton in 105G, the religion of the Burmese was a mixture of IShumaniat. super- 
st it ions, Naga worship and some tfintriv form of Moh&y&nism. In the absence 
of any reliable record, it is impossible to say with any degree of certainty how 
Jong before the middle of the XI th century, JluMyamsta from Bengal and Nepal 
hud Iwgun to immigrate into Pagan ; probably not before the late JXili or even 
VHlth century. While this influx of Mahuyajiism to some degree influenced the 
primitive religion of the people of Burma, it is clear that once the Burmese were 

1 L'j. L, Fioot il Hinltiifc fjfc In Jiltmlurc Camliqdfeiuie rf B.E.FJ^O. -tuna* Eimhjrnshifl, in th r XTIth ct-ntury 
«lt ft litt.HF M\ nnd pkiTHi ft mar the Shireiitftin pngmin nt Kynung-I . nrnr Pagnii f lisi- two iiuaeriptii on th L 
lvIk H in ILutiui.^* tuul Altifi. «Tr m clu&Wt«ti fwrter-thr rvumJ* Lhi* fnrtn Iw-mc cnnir-r to gflg nw on ttrimm than the 
AquaiR nfir?. 

1 Archttofogtoll Purvey of Unit a Annual Report tor lulA-lH, p. 7 7 iT. 
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7 nmtd t0 introduced from Thaton, the power of Mfihaynna rapidly 

dwindled, Thy Indian immigrants appear at this time t„ liave been settled in 
the vicinity of Pagan. 1 * between Min-nan-thu and TJnyipvitsava-; the former 
miles to the auuth-east and the latter 3 miles to the south of (he city. ft is 

iu these localities and the country between and around them that the inner 
walls of almost all the numerous temples, large and small, are decorated with 
\er% Htie 1) executed frescos of an undoubtedly Mnkfiyanist and foutric character 
and belonging to the Tarendra or Bengali-Nepalese school of painting, while such 
paintings are rare in the city itself ami the country extending to the north-east 
ol K, A comparison of the Pagan frescoes with the Bengali-Nepalese miniatures 3 * 
reveals their close resemblance even iu small details. A regular study of the 
interesting collection of photographs and drawings of paintings 1 preserved in the 
.Mandalay Archreological Office would prove interesting and useful, ft looks as if 
these Bengali and Nepalese artists, who were really very good at their craft, 
had been commissioned to decorate the interior walls and roofs of the temples. 

A typical example of this Indian handiwork is a representation of Mahiinuyii 
after the conception of the Buddha found at Pagan. The Mdtiimkutha informs 
us that, after his conception, the Bodlmattva, like unto a jewel, could be seen 
as if enshrined in a cetiya in his mother's womb. 5 We sec her seated cross- 
legged; she wears queenly vestments, a crown and it necklace ; her hands seem 
to lie in an attitude inviting the contemplation of the (front Being, The child, 
seated in the mjrataita has both hands in the aUiat/umiulm. On either aide 
of the queen, a Indy attendant, in a kneeling posture, is presenting her with 
food. The one on the left k holding a flat dish with short legs, the food can be 
seen on the dish. The other is holding a bowl, probably of gold, full of food ; 
it is engraved with a floral design which is not very distinct, Imt merely indicated. 
The physiognomy of the three personages k distinctly Indian of a Mongoloid 
type. So fur as I can remember, purely Burmese paintings always represent 
Alabama va in the L umbint garden in the well-known standing posture holding 
the brunch of the tree and never after the Conception as we see it in the present 
figure. The actual representation of the child in his mother's womb i« never 
seen in Burma, neither, as far iis I cun recollect, in other countries professing 
Hinuyamsm. .Such representation is a purely ilahavanist conception; but in 
Mahiyaidflt iconography, such cognizances are perhaps inevitable if its numerous 
gods and goddesses are to be distinguished from each other. Without the cog¬ 
nizance of the child, the principal figure hero would not be distinguishable from 
any of the numerous Taras represented in Pagan in the very same attitude. 


1 1*0*1 rm win* founded in 841* AJ>. 

1 In Hyin-pjiffnn *\ho T * vniuLI Ioc-hIUt *UJi nenm Pb\nn* art mm? fcsnj&la with Alufalylmn ati-mct sculptures 
itid hrnomt* the principal d: which ins the Abhi'nttaul uyj the Kobynukkyi e c cm |jJh— - 

3 rfirfe F-JUL-tiLT : ■* Elmir: Hitf V ti'tOTUtfraphu" IkhUiiilkhpiE *b ItncLti " and Bennyr<Nh Tlhatf aehiirvji: M Till* 

Indian BnriitMit Iftmo^niphy, hancd nminlx "JL tilt' 84 dEaumU iiLJ I >U»pr Tin trie text* r \ Humphrey 

MitfunJ, Oxftjfd I M re wUff 1P2S4. 

* <Ju£y ft small tttttahvr haw btsem actually publfchrd—with fhs paper w An of Botins ami TinlrL [LudciMhai *> 
13* m Astimtititltml Ennvjr i>I lii-iin AuniutJ Report, IWI'j-lJ; 4 T mi -3* *nd 3 m L93L*-rKk That u* 3g, 

1 Faaitiulia "* VoJ. I T the \itlikpakifhi f pp- &J42. 
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Hip 1 vro tody attendants above. with their dishes, might by themselves alone have 
been an indication nr cognizance of the personage the artist intended to represent. 

Plate XXXI, d. shows n drawing of a very finely executed fresco found on 
one of the inner walls of a small unnamed temple (No. 141) of the office list of the 
monuments at Pagan) situated in a field to the north of Thiyipyitsaya village, 
some three miles to the south of Pagan. A gin ore at. Buddha's whnTffoi points 
to the painting as the work of a Bengali artist. fn Bengal, the Hshaisha was 
\ery pointed and placed far hack on the head, while in Nepal, if was placed nearer 
the forehead. Several scenes in the Buddha's life are depicted; one or two of 
them fire not easy to identify owing to them being nothing distinctive. In not 
a few of the paintings in some temples has the work been left unfinished. This 
in particularly noticeable in the Paya-thon-zu temple at Min-nan-thu some two 
miles to the south-east of Pagan, where a large number of the figures and scenes 
are merely outlined, as if the artist had suddenly had to abandon his work, fn 
the present fresco, however, in which many details are so faithfully drawn the 
artist seems to have forgotten to complete some details; such as the portion of 
the sea between the incite on the left hand bottom and the large fish in the lower¬ 
most panel but one; the face of the person seated in the building above the sea 
as well as the fares of the two uppermost figures have not been drawn in. and 
are merely in outline. But for these defects and a few patches where the plaster 
has flaked off, the painting is in perfect preservation. 

The principal sene ia the descent from heaven of the Buddha, We know 
how the Buddha, having performed the twin miracle in Kand&’B Mungo Grove 
near ftivntthi, decided to visit his mother, who. after her decease hail Wen 
reborn in Leaven as the Santussita deva, in order to expound to her—now him— 
the Abhidhamma, As he was about to descend back to earth, Rakka ordered 
Yissakamma to build up a triple ladder. In the large central panel is represented 
Mount Mem with its base submerged in the sea, and the Tavatimsa Heaven in 
the panel on the top. Mount Mem itself is represented by the central large 
column, surrounded by the seven (the painting shows only six) concentric circles 
of rocks. 1 Of the triple ladder only one can l*e seen; it starts from the Tava¬ 

timsa above Mount Mem, with its base near the gate of the city oi Snnkassa 
which may be seen right below the ladder; the base of the ladder rests on a 
***»»? this pretty motif of decoration « still common in the stairs of monas¬ 
teries and temples- The Buddha is seen descending; he is preceded by Brahma 
Sahampati wivm his umbrella, and Salem, before whom can tie seen Ponchasikha 
holding his lute: the personage behind the IlnddHa ia not identifiable; but lie 
may he M&tali or Suyftma, although lie should have held a fly-whisk, which i* 
missing. Sanpulta, who should be waiting for him at the foot of the ladder 
Inis been omitted. The uppermost panel, of which only about one third is 


1 A £«*»% of Mi >u at Ifcra, Urt oMrod in ths W root. mv he on PUb. VVV 

“ y **** ™ * njut o'* - Arrbl. of fa,!*.' An.,™l Jt rpcirt . j** 

' nm. M m m«l “• the nntnr* Income very miu b ityti«d. I n Nyunng-r. tv.nr Pur™. an oH 

l " V lL,t ■*“" uf ’ rhkh “ re rnrnlni h > * ™ to F* s ** nmmhtog few* iW i„ the 11TVSch1 , rirairibrf . 
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extant, sliowa the Tfivatimsa Heaven, The lower part of the Buddha’a body, 
seated in the mjmxtiHa, can bo .seen; he is preaching the Abhidhamnna to the 

deva Santussitn. and. the other devas. On the right of the ladder, near the top 

of Mem, in an Arahat worshipping; below him. it yaLafta or asura. who aeems 
somewhat startled ; below this again is a building with three personages who 
appear to be arguing. On the right and left corners neat the top of Mount 

Mem are two figures, each in a medallion resting on a wnhtfa from whose month 
and trunk issue flowery scrolls. In Lin* medallion on the left is a personage 

riding on an elephant; this makes one think of ftakra ; in the right-hand medal¬ 
lion, is a rider on horseback, Surv.i, 

On the left of the lowermost central panel is shown the birth of the Iiodhi- 
sattva; he is seen issuing from his mother's side; then making his first seven 
steps ; the intermediary scenes, when he is received by Brahma, etc., are omitted. 
Above this, in the middle panel, we see the Bodliisattvu proceeding to the liodki 
tree, under which he attained Buddha hood. In the third panel is depicted the 
adoration of lire relics, on the right by a Xiiga king, on the left by what seems U* 
be. from the head of a goose in his coiffure, a Brahma. 

In the lowest panel on the right, the Buddha is walking near the (iandhakuti 
in the Jetavana garden at PSvatthi; on each tree there is o squirrel. In the 
second panel, the Buddha is in the wilderness of P&rileyyaka where lie retired 
at. the time or the quarrel among the monks at Koaambki : we are shewn the 
elephant who used to bring Liitn water, and the monkey who brought him fruits 
for his meals. Above this, in the third panel, is the Buddha seated In the 
t'njrastiim with his hand in the ilhunnamlra rnwfrii (?) ; on either aide of him, 
seated on lotuses, the stalks of which spring from the same root, are two smaller 
figures of Buddhas in t he <ibltnyn mmlrti ; below on the left side of the lotus 
stalk, Is a king (Bimhisara ?) and his queen in the mauihkAtfi attitude ; on the 
other side of the root is a dancing girl with a man seated behind her, his left 
hand on the heel of the girl, and his right arm stretched behind her, the hand 
resting on her right shoulder. In the uppermost panel, is another scene repre¬ 
senting the adoration of the relics; the worshippers are ordinary men ; this 
scene is the counterpart, of the one on the left. 

The painting reproduced hi Plate XXX T. c. was found in the Suyanibkii 
temple at Pagan (NTH century A.D.). It represents the conversion of the ogre 
Akvika. who was a devourer of human Wings. The Buddha is preaching to 
him ; the building in which he is seated, with its multiple roofs, is almost a perfect 
example of modem Burmese architecture, as for instance, the monasteries, the 
Palace at Mandalay and the turrets on the outer walls of the Mandalay (Jitv. 
Ajavika is shewn twice; on the ground are four women in a worshipping attitude, 
and above them, four monks. W hat remains of the Burmese inscription below 
reads; J ‘ ty ba khuk htatt evil so phili Alavika kuiw purha-sikluiii chunim.i,,., ’ 
that is: “ This (painting represents) the Buddha converting the ferocious ogre 

Ajavika 

The four figures which follow are very much later than the preceding ones; 
they are separated from them by a period of about three or four centuries. The 
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varendni school of Bengal seems to have ceased its activities in Burma by rhe 
end of the Xllftli Century'; this was probably due to the invasion of Kubki 
Klmn. s Tartars in 1280-87 and the subsequent abandonment of Pagan as the 
capital 11 few years later. Hut ita traditions did not completely disappear and 
Its influence, though gradually dying out, was still felt in Burmese painting (or it 
Komewhiit lengthy period, through which Burmese technique »nd national genius 
steadily aaberted themselves. 

These four frescoes were photographed direct from the walls of the Cplli 
Them (fllma), a protected monument situated about midway between Nyaimg-tj, 
on the Irrawaddy and Pagan, and quite near the Tilominlo temple, one of the 
most impressive buildings of Pagan. This maa, or ordination hall, was named 
jiffer a celebrated monk, t pali. who became primate of Burma : be lived during 
the reigm? of kings Nnndaungmyn {1210-34 A.D.) and Kvazwa (1234-50 -V D} 
ami the foundation of this building may therefore be assigned to the second 
quarter of the thirteenth century A.D. The frescoes adorning its wall, are. 
however, not eo old, and may belong tn the late XTilth or early XVlRtL ten- 
tun’. 'Hie hrst figure represents Ruiuda, the Buddha's son. becoming a novice 
in the Raughu. The scene of action is Kapiiavastu; Vasodhara, the mother 

°f E f huU ' hatJ her 8011 t0 t<> tk father and ask him for his inheritance 

the latter makes him over to his three famous disciples. Sfiriputta, .Moggullaim 
and ifaJuikussapa for his preparation and initiation. On [he left, seated on a 
throne, is the Buddha; it will be noted that his robes are not quite in the same 
vie as those of the monks ; which is perhaps in order to distinguish him not 
only as being tile Buddha, but also a prince. On Ida left are the three groat 
dnwiplcs named above ; the young prince Rahula, now a novice in monkish Lb 
stands near them ; to the right, are three youug princes kneeling. 

Another fresco represents the Buddha Vessabkii, one of Gautama's prede¬ 
cessors, abandoning Ids palace to renounce the world. He is carried bv eight 
men m a palanquin with a double circular roof ; the men are dressed in ^rnL 
us still worn; behind the bearers on the left, are officials carrying white umbrella" - 

"V th * d « * **“ four 'r nt3 - «“ *-» *”“■ ***** torches aloft t< ; 

® ( llu! BMlt'MlH'-as »«y; «k) near thorn is Mam. nndeavourmg t „ .„., su „u 
the Prince to renounce lie project. Eight in from „f tllc p,,| "j„ „ 

boy carrying a bowl or cup, 

Plate XXX It, «, shows * painting representing prime Si,I.!],attic, leaving 
h,, palnee to go mu, efte wilderness. He is riding his horse Kanthaka. and 
behind the faithful lhanita is hanging to ita tail ■ behind him are tiro devns • 
m from of Hantlmka, three other dam am lighting up the way ! 

and on the extreme right Mara, lifting up hie right hand, tries 'tn dkmnde' lurn 
From carrying out tm intention, 

I'lme mu. I, repreaetda an ecdesaatienl ceremony, hang th. lfkaWH . 
tntion of a monk who lias eonmutted an ofienee that tain he exiaated oalv l, v 
undergoing penance.' The monk who is being rehabilitated is seeotal on the 


* V. Oh leu be or, ** The VinayM FiOduim “ is Pa|l, Vcl.T, p. 4fl. 
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Ipfr. kneeling with Itus hand m the anjali-mudrS ; in front of Mm. is the upajjhdtfa 
iiT SIIimunl tt?*cher reading the appropriate text in till* KammavScu. The other 
iinmk-i are mem hern of the community assist! ng u t the ceremony. 

Plate XXXII. e. » u photograph of the t’paJi Theiii (Upali-slma), an 
Ordination Hall, Xtilth century A.D. Il is fl small but very graceful building 
where ecclesiastical ceremonies were performed. It is prohablv the onJv old 
and well-preserved monument of this character in Burma ; and in this* fact, 
as also the quaint paintings which adorn its walls, lies its interest. 


EXPLORATIONS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

Bff Mr, ii * L„ Srira&turu, 

Tn connection with my tour in Central India and Rujputanu T visited Omkar 
(Khandwa District). Mu lies war, Choli and Sendhumi (Indore State), Nagda (l> e - 
was State), Gandhawal and Ujjain (Gwalior State). 

Omkar. 

The temple of Omkar is situated on the island of Mundhata on the north 
bank of the Narmada (Plate HI, a). Opposite to it on the southern bank stands 
the temple of Aumreswar- Both are stated to have been destroyed by Molmnv 
mad Ghazni on his wav to sack Samnath (1034 A.D.); but subsequently repaired 
by the late Raja of Mandhata who claimed decent from the Chnuhan Bharat Singh 
who took Mandhata from Nathu Bhil in 1165 A.D. The Amarclwnr temple 
contains the well-known M ultima Stotm (a panegyric of the God Siva.) engraved 
on two slabs fixed in the passage of the temple on either side, ft is dated 
Samvat mi (1D64 A,I>,). 

Opposite Mandhata island and dose to Panthia village was found lying in a 
gorge of the Yindhya range a broken image of Chartshika erroneously called 
Havana. The image which measures Ih'x5' it'x2' 4 T has 10 hum is, a rat near 
the waist, ft scorpion, (J4 long) above the contracted abdomen with the left foot 
placed on a lion and the right on a prostrate figure of a m an. k niuy be assigned 
to the 6th-lDt.li century A.D. Close by are seen groups of images of (lie 'Hiiie 
period which formed part of a temple. 

About a furlong south-east of Panthia village there it* another temple known 
as ('haute# ArttUlf. But nothing except the sanctum and the oblong mttwhtfut 
have survived. Inside the sanctum, besides lingttw and a Roar were found 
arranged in a row, images of the incarnations of Vishnu. The images which 
belong to rhe 11th century A.D. do not form part of the temple, Thev were 
brought from tile mins of temples near about and kept here, 

Mares war. 

Maheswar which is 2* miles to the west of Barwuha Railway Station is 
picturesquely situated on the north bank of the Narmada. It: is undoubtedly & 
historical place but there is no unanimity regarding its identity with ancient 
Mahis hraatL Kalidasa wliile describing the city of Mu Ms h mat i in Raghuvarusa 
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(Canto Vi* 03) caJJs the Harmada ' the girdle around the hips that were the 
bastions o| the eity whiqjj corresponds more with the situation at Umkar rather 
than Maheiwar. The same? view is held by V, Smith. 1 Cuniiingliam 2 idonti- 
lie-s the place with Manilla in the Central Provinces* It was famous for its 
cotton fabrics 3 in the Mauryan period. The names of various donors from 
W riiiahtn ati, $.g* t Devabhilga, Anthadatta ( Arhadatta} and itatrna engraved on the 
Saiiclii Stupa 1 go to show tbe opulence of the people mid also their religious 
fervour. I is importauce was further heightened by its location in the direct 
route between north and south. AlahsiMiimita [ f"dyagaparwi\ mentions it ua 
lying on the road to south \ The some fact Is mentioned by Rhys Davids {Buddhist 
India, page 103) when he says that Mabewar formed one of the regular stages 
on the route from Paithan in the Deccan to Sr a vast! in NepalThe place was 
visited by Hi yen Tsang (7lli Century A.D.) and also by Al Birnni (llth 
Century A.D.} who calls it Hahmura. After the Haihayas it fell into the hands 
of the Parmoras of Malwa. It lost its importance under the Muhaiuutadau kings 
of Alalwu till 1700 A.D. when AbalyS Biii raised it to the status of a capital. 
Much of ancient Maheawar is buried underneath. There are ruins about 30 feet 
below tbe top dose to Mandel Khoh ou the north bank of the Narmada where 
deposits of pottery are found. They are thick coarse pieces without paint¬ 
ings, Some of the roof tiles with grooves arc interesting. The large sized 

bricks (20 Xll*x 3A) which are found in abundance and the roof tiles may 
take the site back to the 0th Century A.D. 3 


Choli. 

TLis is an old village S miles north-east of Jlaheswar which rontaina mauv 
mms of He temple of Bbaironath lias been considerably renovated 

and the images lying near about Wong to the 10th Century A.D. in the 
dry bed of a tank are found fragments of bricks and atone architectural fragments 

° "™ e ruir,Ptl tem P le » wl,icil were apparently washed down from the hill ' daaea 
during the rains. 

Senohwa, 

1 lie Fort at Sendhwa is iui unpretentious but lofty stone structure of the 
Jluhaniroadon period as shown l,v the battlemented walls ami the disposition of 
the two gateway, on the north and sooth. Inside the Fort are situated several 
moden, bmldmgs including a Siva temple hy the side of a tank on the east 
P urther west and on a slightly raised level are seen the remains of walls «f Ji 
dentisl quarters standing to a height of about V. Inside an enclosure on the 
south-west are remains „f a high wall built of fallSoon bricks and the mouth of a 

?o^ab“Tio p S;S h “ “■* 10 luvc ™ tel ,hU Fo,t wia 


1 Eartp Hkfargqf Indiat I36*i f 

1 A fko$mphy r p. 669 . 

1 AwtAoMieltri'Wt, U t Chipltr 12, 
1 EpigmjJim Indtet, Vd, H. p. 
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Gajtohawat.- 

Gandhjtw^ situated 31 miles east of Dawns, i, a flourishing town with, a 
preponderance of damns. The place is supposed to derive its uome from Gun- 
< Iharvaseaa to whom is attributed a Siva temple of the ] 1th-12th Century, 
situated nmth of Hie rivulet called hJtfii. The temple baa been considerably 
renovated of lute, but the sculptures found therein reveal it* antiquity, hi one 
of the western niches is placed un image thickly bedaubed with paint, which 
mny he identified ftS that of Hayagnva. hi the two hi. ],.., (1 „ cither side of the 
entrance to the temple and facing the open court winch was once surrounded by i 
tU » found the images of Vfimana and Varna. Other images of Bruli- 
tnamcal gods and goddesses are arranged in a row outside the temple, noteworthy 
among (hem being a standing Kurva (5' high), Vishnu. Lakshmi-NfirSyana and 
Mahifihnmardini. Toward? the south of the temple is another group of sculp¬ 
tures containing Vishnu reclining on the serpent Kesha ami two standing images 
one of which k n bearded muni. 

Inside the village are found many temple ruins ami images, mostly Jain, 
some of which ore about 10 feet high. Even the stones usd in a Muhammadiin 
graveyard here are invariably the broken arrhiterturn! members of old temples. 

n possible, the sculp tores should he collected together and arranged in an 
open air museum ns at Khajuraho, 


Nag da. 

In this village which is situated li mi leu south of Dewas in the territory of 
Itewns Senior, are found the remains of a few temples and images belonging to 
about the 13th Century A.l». Tradition avers that the name Nasda k derived 
from Nagitdfilm ’ burning of the snakes 1 Jaiuun.*jayu of the MahabhSratft fame is 
said to have burnt the snakes on the banks of the local tank which is close to 
Nflakuntlieshwar temple. Except an unpretentious structure known us Padmaitt 
ktt Mamin 1 , which is in a dilapidated condition with jungle growing all nmmd 
and another mined temple and an old well (&mK) there are no other remains of 
antiquity. A nuMeminean passage here is said to connect with IjjaSw, about 30 
miles away. 

Ujjaix. 

Nothing to denote I jjaiivs great past exists now. The sculptures and cur¬ 
ving? with which the trfoil« on the Sipra river are adorned belong to the Medieval 
period. The monuments which are of w re hieol ogival interest are only 6 in number, 
viz,, {I) Bhartrihari Cave. (2) Chaubis Khamba gate. (3) Bina mm-ki-.Musjid, {4) 
Kaliaddi water palace (5} Old Sami* and (6) Jai Singh's astronomical observatory, 
lire first two are Medieval while all others are id Muhammadan and even later 
times. The sculpture* stored in a verandah adjacent to the Mahukal temple are 
fine pieces mostly .d the mviliioval period and arc proposed to be exhibited in * 
Museum by the A re hreo logical Department of the Gwalior State {Plate XXXJI1, fi). 
Tlie Mahakai temple collection includes u sarjiabandha or a nake-shaped inscription 
[ike that found on Chnhara Dera No. I at ( T u {Indore State) 
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The (iwaJior Darbur have sanctioned construction of a. temple to house a 
quadruple image of Vishnu of about the LOtli Century A.D. (Plate XXXI 11 . o) 
now lying close to the Hunuman temple. The four sides of the image lire all 
alike aiifl can only he distinguished by I ho distribution and arrangement. of 
iahkha, chakra, pad a and pari tun. 

Ancient Fjjaiti is buried on the hanks of the Sipra known an Gudh and a 
series of mounds lying close to Bhurtrilmri Cave. Prom the deep ravines near 
Bliartrihari Cave a few potsherds, roof tiles, shell hangle pieces, etc,, were recovered 
^liich appear to be of the same period as the finds which were brought to my 
notice at Maheswur about the 6th Century AJX 

EXCAVATIONS AT S Aft CHI. 

Sir. Hamid, An hecological Superintendent, Bhopal State, has brought to light 
lilt remains of a monastery situated to the east of Shi pa No. 2. between the 
begging bowl and the old tank. The mound which covered this monastery was 
noticed by Sir John Marshal], While describing the remains near Stupa No, o 
he soys, "North of these, again, and partly cut through bv the modem road, 
U an extensive mound of stone-rubble and brick which marks the site of u medieval 
monastery [fittidc to RantM, p, 135). The monastery as laid bare appears to 
lx- square in plan with entrances about ID' wide on the west and east and a 
court of cells (measuring ]2'x7‘) with a verandah in fioufc. The courtyard in the 
middle has a drab towards the south-west comer, The total length exposed on 
the west side is 110'. The cells on the west and the south have been cleared to 
the floor level while those on the east and north still remain to be exenvuted 
(Plate XXXI 11, a). 

Among the antiquities brought to fight mention may be made of small beads 
of agate, f ameliuti and crystal ; western Kshatmpa coins; copper coins of 
Andhra nud Euslian ; plaques of grey-stone one of them containing a figure of 
Muhishamardini ; images of Vishnu (it. 14') and fiamda (ht. of the medieval 
periml, and u small rectangular seal (measuring ■frx'4''x-2 ff ) with buddftapada on 
the tup and three indistinct letters in BrShml below. A detailed report will b e 
given after the completion of the excavations next. year. 

EXCAVATIONS AT BAIRAT. 

By Rai flnhaduv Ihiya Ram Salmi, Director of Arclurolo(jt jf 

Jaipur State. 

T\m is the first systematic excavution tarried out hv the Jaipur state and 
the interesting results achieved augur well for future * arclueolpgical research 
The town of Baimt, the traditional site of the capital of Virata of the Mukibha- 
rate fame, and the well-known find-spot of two Aeoksn edicts in situated in u 
picturesque valley, 52 miles from the city of Jaipur and now easily accessible 
from Delhi by n first-class metalled road. The ancient remains at Baimt, t| je 
exploration of which was suggested to me by Bui Bahadur Pandit Atnamatli Arid 


So 
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Finn nee Member, Council of State, Jaipur, lie on a rocky hill, 200 feet in height, 
at the south-west corner of the valley, whence the ancient route Ted out to Jaipur, 
The top of the hill is about too feet from oast to west by about ISO feet wide, 
i t ia divided into two well defined terraces, the one 30 feet higher than the other. 
.About a hundred years ago, considerable damage was done to these ruins by a 
private explorer, named Kiln da r Kitaj 5. and the brick walls brought to light 
were dismantled and carried away by the villagers. A gold casket is stated to 
have been found in the course of those diggings. 

My own excavations revealed on the lower terrace a unique Buddhist temple 
or chn 'thjn, circular in plan. 27 feet in diameter, and surrounded by a cireum- 
ambulatorv passage (Plate XXX [V, a), The inner wall of the temple is built 
in a peculiar style, consisting of sections of brick walling alternating with 20 
octagonal wooden pillars, the charred bases of which alone had survived. The 
coding also consisted of wooden beams covered with well-baked pottery tiles and 
finished off with a tali terracotta hnial in the fashion of the shrines represented 
in the Bliurhat reliefs. The bricks in the temple wall are wedge-shaped, 20 indies 
long by ft to 12 inches wide and 3 inches thick. Those in the outer wall have the 
regular dimensions of 20 inches by 10 inches by 3 inches in thickness. The 
temple was entered from the east anil charred remnants of the wooden door frames, 
together with iron discs in which the tenons of the doors swung, clamps and nails 
of varying sizes had survived where they fell when the temple was burnt down 
(Plate XXXIV, 6), At a later date the temple was surrounded by a rectangular 
enclosure wall and several bricks in it, which hud originally belonged to the 
temple, are found to be engraved with Rriihtnf characters, possibly remnants of 
an Asokan edict, with which the temple walls had been adorned. 

This is probably the oldest known struct urn 1 temple in Northern India and 
one of those which sup [died models for the numerous ruck-cut cave temples of 
Western and Eastern India. The nearest approach, both in plan and design, 
to this newly discovered temple is the chiiltpt cave of about the 1st century B.C. 
in the Tulja Lem* group at Junnar. This latter is about the same size as the 
temple unearthed at Bairn t and Inis the same internal arrangement, with only 
thin difference that whereas the sanctum in the cave temple in question La sur¬ 
rounded by a circular row of 12 rock-hewn pillars, the temple at B&irat consists 
partly of brick and partly of wooden columns. The interior of the temple at 
Bairat Imd unfortunately f>een cut away by the previous digger referred to above, 
but if, as ia id most certain, the Junnar tem ple is a reproduction of the type of 
temple at Bui flit, the object of worship in the latter must ako have been a dd/xi. 
And a* this temple was undoubtedly the work of Asoka. the stupa may have con¬ 
tained a body relic of the Buddha. One or two hits of brick-work from the base 
of the smpn in question have survived in siin and I was also fortunate enough to 
find, both in and around this temple, fragments of a targe stone umbrella of 
Asokan workmanship (Plate XXXIV, c) and a few fragments, which tit together, 

of a large bowl of the material and similar technique. The umbrella a* 

usual .surmounted the stupa and the bowl may have been the receptacle in which 
the gold reliquary referred to above was enclosed and deposited in the atiipfu 

h2 
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flit oiilx otlier tirti'k structure that has harrived or the tower terrace ia a 
rectangular platform comjiosed of two courses of large hut thin bricks, which 
may have U used on occasions of ordination of novices (Uwoneras). The 
rest of the area on this terrace wan dug down to the original bed of tile ruck and 
, to be strewn with colossal boulders, the intervening places bring tilled no 
and levelled with a thick layer of red gravel which abounds in three hills. My 
ttcavatwra here revealed several thousands of pieces of polished and unpolished 
buna, sandstone representing „ portion of the ihSbris of two Atoka. pillar, 
wlucl, had been bettered to pieces, probably l,y the Huns in ,bc nth eenturv A lt. 

lese pie.es included one large fragment from the junction of the upper poll 
sod lower rough surface of the shaft of one of these pills,, and unoth-r h™ the 
sunmnt with the tupemig hole which held ,, long and stout copper bolt to support 
he capital. One or two tiny pieces brake,, from a figure of a li„„ show that the 
eahmins were as usual crowned with statues of one or the other of the four noble 
nniniiiA of the Buddhist teats. In 11)07-08 I had the good fortune of discovering 
the wel -prreervirf capitals of the two Afclum pillars at Bumpurv, in the (W 

Z r,,’ * "" “ *"■ »- converted to road 

.„ present ^ excavations establish the former existence of two Atoka 

pdlare at Brand raunng the number of such pillars known to ,o sixteen. 

I !«■ dpper retrace was reached from the lower by a broad staircase wkirh 

. . ** th * 0,, ““ ai ,rel,Js ' Hpr " my excavation, brought to light 

fagnu nts ol a large munnslery (Plate XXXIV. <i) consisting, unlike the tL 

"liar to ns, of two or three ranges of cells on each side of a central u„a.|mnrie 
Ibis building had been rebuilt at least twice at short intervals ol rim- The 
brieks are of thewrae large and regular sire as those employed in the ml[ ‘ or 
of the temple referred to above. In the rhirkne.es uf tic e« wall , „ 

* TV *-» « -7“ —**« M wd! preserved silver .',L '"eHd 

1.1 The punch-markeil type „„d the remaining 28 of the Greek .ad ^ • 

the earliest being Heliokles (circa Uv mid the Im.-.r !i „• , • 

20-45 A.D.J. This interesting find stlI „c Si a ' , J 7 " < clrc “ 

coin, had continued in circuJation down to the 1st centwrv t T) ""“ rk " i 
lhal the monastery was still in occupation in the middle ofW ai 
As. however, no objects of a later date than the 2 nd , ■ AJ ,’- 

the wholr eatiliJbhmPDt mn»t Lave Wn r i« P rt«l i f ’?• '} ^ *** mth ' 

jiorarily. As hinted above, i, wire. fiZvcT mlht c f?, 7*7* 

Huns." The ,«h»w“ ■ th ri f ' mn<k °’ "* 

cloth which lure been kindly tented f.„ bv dTx . ^17 d W "!■ 1 * 

Indian Cotton Committee, Rmnbav - t I r i 7 Mr. (iiihtt d| Hie 

use of thi, textile in Z ShTtSI “**” **■ The 

discoveries nt Mohcnjod.ro. This, however i, the LT1 Lbra*". t" ", ‘ W 

dating from the beginning of the fhristl,,,, ... rut " udl " Mt « r,al 
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vessels of various kinds, but no specimen of the water buttle of tlie Buddhist 
monk, bo familiar to us from other Buddhist sites. 

A noteworthy feature of the excavations is the total absence, among the 
finds, of representations of the Buddha in any form or material. This is in full 
accord with the now established view that the Buddha image was not evolved 
until about the 2nd century A.D. Had it been otherwise, an important Buddhist 
centre like Beirut would certainly nut have failed to yield .such sai’ted relics, 

M. Retina d identified Bairat with Po-le-ye^to-Io of the Chinese pilgrim ffinen 
IWng. My own excavations yielded no evidence to corroborate this identifica¬ 
tion. The discovery of only one monastery in place of the eight mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrim in connection with Pode-ye-todo seems to militate strongly 
against M. Rennud's view. It b true that the present town of Bairat, distant 
about two miles from the remains explored by me, stands on a lofty artificial 
mound which may contain various strata of Buddhist, buildings. It appears to 
me. however, that had the other seven monaster ins, seen by the Chinese pilgrim, 
lieen situated inside the town, that keen observer would not have faded to say so, 

J found interesting evidence to indicate that a small valley, to the south of 
the Buddhist establishment, was inhabited in the prehistoric period. This valley 
contains several irregularly shaped platforms with retaining walls of uncut 
boulders and covered with red gravel. I examined a few of these platforms and hi 
one of them I found n quantity of primitive pottery and a chert flake s imila r y 0 
thus® found on the site* in. the Indus valley. Another object of the same kind 
and several flint cores were also found, strange as it may appear, on the lower 
terrace of the Buddhist site. I am inclined to think that these latter artifacts 
must have been carried with the red gravel from the valley down below. 
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SECTION III.—EPIGRAPHY. 

SANSKRIT EPIGRAPHY. 

tty Dr. X. P. (Tifltro tarli. 

Collection and decipherment of ojsokiftions. 

Thn?e small but interesting Inscriptions were discovered by Prof. A. S. 
AJtekar of the Benares Hindu University, in course of an exploration tour in the 
kntnli State, C. I., organised in March last, by the History Officer of the State. 
They were found ut Ba^va. a small village, about 30 miles from Ivntah unci 4 
mile* to the south of the Kotnh-Barati road, engraved on stone pillars lying out¬ 
side the village in a locality known as Thiimb-foraii. Of the four pillars origin¬ 
ally installed, three complete ones were found in site and a fragment of the fourth 
was discovered lying at a distance of about two furlongs from the others. It was 
also found that a portion of the fourth pillar was later converted into & «*ffi-stone f 
on one side of which is still visible the word tjajlio written in the characters of the 
third century. In the inscriptions found on the three pillars in situ , the latter 
are called ywpos. Each at them has a ehaskUk about 8 inches below the top as 
directed by the SastraJs and the tops are also bent inwards. The writing on them, 
however, is vertical, reading from bottom to the top and not horizontal us found 
in the yujHis from Imjntr and Bijaygadh. According to the flatted texts the 
yftpm should bo made of particular kinds of wood. But all the tjujxut wliich have 
been discovered so far, are found to tie made of stone. Probably Professor Vogel 
ts right m his suggestion that the atone tjupaa are merely the copies of the wooden 
uuej* and were erected to perpetuate the memory of the sacrifice performed. 
Two of these ijupas have only one tine of writing each and the third two Hues 
The characters lidotig to the third century A.D, and the language is incorrect 
Sanskrit. The inscriptions record the jwrforninnre of a T fir atm saertftee by encli 
of the three brothers B ala v a Run ax a. Soma1>EVa and BiLAStMiiA, the sods 
of tin? Mokkari MuhnsettSpaii Bala, They are all dated Krita *295, the 5th day 
of the bright half of P&Ugiina. deferring the date to the Vikrumn era, it will 
he aeon that these are the second earliest records discovered in that era. the'earliest 
b+'iug the year 282. also found in a ijupa inscription at Nftndaa in the Udaipur 
State. It is also interesting to note that they record a gift of one thousand cows 
hy each performer of the sacnlice which is the exact number prescribed by the 
iifomnamMms. Mahfcempati Bala is designated in the inscription its Uokfturi 
whkh (ertah,J >’ ^ ndB Sanskrit Mmlthnri. Many years ago Cunningham 
discovered al Gaya a seal bearing the legend MokhaUunm inscribed in Maury an 
BrabiuT script whh.li points to a very undent tradition for the Maukharf family 
B e also know from Hie B.rabur and Nagarj.mi Hill cave inscriptions of another 
M diukhun family headed by Yajnavarmar, and belonging to a period much earlier 
lhan tliat of the Mankbari rulers of Ayodhya. The present records are even 
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eailier than the llarabar and Nag&ljum Hill cave inscriptions and an? thus the 
earliest dated Maiikhuri inscriptions discovered so fur. Unfortunately nothing is 
known about Bala from these inscriptions, excepting that he was a MaltSsStidjxiti 
which title would, at the age of the inscriptions, ensure for him a very high posi¬ 
tion. Professor Altekar who k editing these inscriptions in the Epigraphs Indiaa 
thinks that he was probably a subordinate of the K shut raju \ ijayadanmn who 
is know'n to have ruled from to 250 A.li. 

In conrw of the two tom's which 1 undertook during the year. I found a few 
new* inscriptions and also copied others which have not yet been properly studied. 
At Kewa itself I found three new inscriptions. The earliest of these k found on 
u big slab of atone which is now preserved tu the guard-hall in the old palace at. 
Kewa, It appears that the slab was once Built into the wall of the Zannoa Mai ml 
from where i) was removed a few years back and kept in its present place. No¬ 
thing is known about its provenance but most probably this skh was also brought, 
from tiurgi like many of the other inscriptions and statues which are now kept 
in the !State 1 reaaury or in the compound of the Prince's Palace, The writing 
covering u surface of 7 .1 <3 1*, has been badly damaged on all sides except at 

the top. The inscription is divided into two parts. The first part containing 33 
verses, gives the following genealogy of the Kalachuri rulers of iJahahi: from the 
Moan, Budhn ; his son Pururavas; in his family Bhnrata and in course of time 
the Emperor Hirihayn (Sahasrarjutia) who captured Havana and who was followed 
by many other kings of the family. The Hist historical ruler mentioned is Laksh- 
ni mm raj a who conquered the kings of Vangala, Pandya, Lata, Gflrjmra and 
KiisniTru countries. His son was Y uvarfijadEva ; his son Kokkalla ; ids son Gaii- 
geyadevn who defeated the rulers of Kira. Aiiga and Hunt .-dm GarigSyn ' raised 
ii column of victory on the mcoast in the shape of his arm by defeating the king 
of Utkala Ilk son was Kars a to whose time the inscription belongs and to 
whom ns many as eleven verses are devoted but they contain very little historical 
information except that he attacked Kimtaki. Kaiichl and the GQrjaru connrrv 
and brought under kk power the kings of the Himalaya, Many of the verses 
Occurring in the first part Me also found in the Golmrwa Plates of Karnadeva 
(Ep, Ind.. Vol. XI, pp, 142 ff.). The second part apparently contained the pur¬ 
pose for winch the inscription was in eked but us the lower portion of the epigraph 
is yen* badly damaged nothing can be made out with certainty except that the 
person who was responsible for its engraving was bora in the 1\ avast ha lineage. 
The date of the Inscription, if there was any at the end is now lost. The second is 
a smaller inscription on a stone winch is nmv preserved in the Treasury at Rewa. 
The inscription though badly disced k interesting. Only a portion of the name 

of the ruler k preserved a> Snittad-Yi -which undoubtedly refers to thr- 

Kalachuri ruler YuayasiSiha. He k mentioned as meditating on the lent of 
the P. M. / J . YanuidSvft and beitrs the title of Ttikatiiigddhipfiti along with the 
other usual epithets of the Knbtchuri rulers. The record I tears a date in :s digits 
ol which the first two can he tend as f) and P„ The reading of the third digit; k 
unt certain but it may lie 2 in which case the date ia to be referred to the Chedi 
year 962 (— A-I>. 1210-11). The inscription was issued trom TripUiT and bears 
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tlie names of several officers among whom is mentioned the Mamiahka Malaya- 
siuihu* This personage is possibly identical with tin* officer of the same mime 
who was responsible for the excavation of a tank as recorded in Ins Rewa itistTip- 
tion of tlie l.'hedi year 944 (=A.D, 1193), The earliest known dote <4 Vi jay a- 
siiiiha is the ChSdi year 93*2 (=A.IX J180-81) found in his Kumbhi Plates, ilk 
latest date so far known was V.S. 1253 (=A.li. U06) mentioned in the Rewa 
platen of Ills feudatory the J/n hornmht Sakkhanavarman of Kaloridl. The 
present inscription therefore increases the period of hLs reign by about 15 ymtrs 
and shows that he must have enjoyed a Sony re ion of over 30 years. The ohject 
of the record cannot be ascertained owing to the damaged condition of the writing 
but it appears to have contained the grant of some land in the village of Dhofta- 
viKlu or of the village itself. Of the officers mentioned in the inscription the names 
of the S<tii‘&tii-itjrahik(i Lakltana ami the MtihaprtUihara Blumasirhha can be 
read with certainty, The third is a set of two copper plates said to have 
been found in 1929 in the village of Dhurehti about 7 miles from Rewa by a 
cultivator while ploughing his field. Tlie plates have raised rims and are strung 
together with a ring. There is n seal attached to the ring bearing the figure of 
Gajft-btf.nl)ml in relief at the top and n legend in one line below It which reads ; 
Srftnat-Traffifajamalla, When the plates were received by me the ring was found 
already cut blit there can be no doubt that the ring and the seal Wh>ng f<> the 
jktes under conrideration. The inscription is dated Monday, the 7th day of 
the bright half of Jyeshthu of the Chidi Mari] vat fi«3 (=A.D, 1212). The date is 
irregular unles s Some U an error of the engraver for Sautnyi in which ease it would 
correspond to Wednesday the 9th May, A.D. 1212, The record mentions Trailyo^o)- 
Kya!Malla i *kva as the ruler who is evidently identical with the king men _ 
tinned in the Re wit grants of V.S. 1297 and 1299 of the time of the UaUr&mkm 
Ktunarapfiln and Hnrij&jn of Kakar&fr In the present inscription, however 
Tramyamalk bears the epithet Kawpk-ubjMhipati and not Tri&(Uh\gadhipati 
As has been generally accepted this TrailOkynmalk has to be identified with the 
f/huinlclla ruler TrailOkyararnmii. though he hears all rim epithets used by the 
Kalnehuri rnlei^ including the phrase Yaimdmsa-pTtdttnudJitfdUt , The record con- 
lains a deed of mortgage [rithikmihf,) or sale of the village Alira situated in the 
niioviihatia -jxttkim of the Dhanavahiyw«nk (division) given by the Sniva 
teai hcr ^anUsivn. the son of the royal preceptor Vbmhkiva, to 'the Rdnnfo 
Pkireka, tin- son of Scvarija (Sivariija) and the grandson of fibula The „ ro 
perty seems to have been transferred by Niidmuva who was authorised to do so 
by Ids elder brother Santnsiva, Towards the end of the record am found the 
names of witness^ after which comes the name of the Thitknr Galana who ^ems 
to have taken possession of the property- on behalf of the mortgagee The officer 
mentioned in the deed are: (I) the MuMka Makyusimha, the>hkfl MhAi*.. 
f2) Thahtr Had pal a, the Minister m charge of Foreign alfaim ; (3) vil.adl the 
city-prefect {K^apSia) and (4) the moreliant (hhthiftin) (’hnuda. the wri ter of 
dwita UtrthAmin), Tlie document was written by the Pandits VUv^vara and 
Caugarlluim and engraved by Slruka. There am certain interesting facts found 
in this inscription which deserve consideration. We have ^ CQ f rom the , fl3t 
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™f,7 “TTY" «“* «» lUbchd Vijayaaimhu « ,H1| bolding TO y 
Z w'rt ; ? “ the t ' hMi J~ «»• The p reMt record, how- 

r ut tr: r, t i at r* porti °“ ° r *• *•>•*** ^ng*™ ^ 

. He™ ‘’ad already pnaeed under the Chandella r.ler Trailokvavaruiaii. 
oreovcr it seonn, reeeonible to assume that Malnyasimha o( the present record 

ri - • ‘ i,i ' n ‘ Le Mul.yMiri.Iu. mentioned in The Kero inscriptions of the 

years Stt and 962. We here thus to admit that one of the chief officers of 
the Kakchnn ruler Yijayasiriilia not only transferred his allegiance to the con- 
queror hut was also appointed by the latter ns one of hi, annistec-probnbly the 

e . miser. IVhat led to his being so rewarded we cannot eay. Ptoltably 
he was an important ehtef in thin part of the connin’ and like the chiefs of Kaka- 
rinli. he also transferred his allegiance to the victorious ruler and thus saved his 
property from being confiscated. The Saiva ascetic VimalaSw mentioned in 
this inscription is J think, no other than the BUjagun, Vimalaiivn mentioned in 
tin 1 J unhid pore Kotwali PJutes of Jayaeimhadeva of the Ohedi vent gjs, Pro¬ 
bably after tbe Chnodel occupation of this tract, these Saiva wetics having lost 

W l^romge, had to mortgage or dispose of their property, granted to them 
by their royal dumpies, the Kufeclmri ml™ of Dalmk. As reg,u',i. 
names mentioned in the inscription, Dhovutta-pifWf deems to be identical with 
Dhurehti, the find spot of the inscription. 

At Ajaigarh J copied moat of the inscriptions in the Fort, tin fortunately 
it was not possible to copy all the inscriptions as some of them hove been com¬ 
pletely coated with lime, A few of these inscriptions have already tieen published 
and some others noticed hy Cunningham. 1 shall therefore confine myself it* 
considering only those which have been scantily noticed by Cunningham or still 
remain unnoticed. An inscription on a block of stone bearing an image of Qm&& 
in relief, lying below the path leading to the Gangii-Yamuna Kumla has been 
noticed by Cunningham but the information supplied by him is Very meagre. 

It is da toil Sammt 1331 Mughu-atnh 13 Some. The date is given both in figures 
and words which, taking the year ns expired, regularly corresponds to Monday 
3rd February AJi. 128], The record gives the names of the Clmndclk rulers 
from Klrttivaunan down to VlmvARUAX and also a line of officers connected 
with these rulers as detailed below. There was one Lakahmidham born in the 
Guuda family who was * an ornament ’ in the Kingdom of Klrttivarmam His 
mm was Yusal.ipi.ln, a minister of Salakahanavorman; his son Srfdhaa* was uu 
officer of Jayavarman; his son Ookula was a minister of PntluYfnttmaa; (hk 
son) Bhoja (?) nourished during the reign of Mailanafvurman); kb son was 
MaMpSia, an officer of Paromurdin; hb son was Gmiigadhara 1 who became a 
favourite of Trailokyavarmsn ; his son Jagaddlmru was n minister of Viravarmau : 
he had two brothers GanadliMu and Yana ri hi pa, Canadian or Ganupati as he fe 
subsequently called, had two sons the younger of whom was Rujnptti, the name 
of the elder not being dear. It was Ganaputi who had this image known as Dani- 
Tiiiayaka consecrated. In a ruined Jainu temple to the west of the Ajaipal tank 

1 TJjk ouy be idDntiwJ wiUi (.nitgadiuir,* memiunrd in tfo Rewa ptate* of TmilOkytLvumuin, niMtioned aVt, 
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I found 1111 inscription on (lie pedestal of a colossal image of ^antin'itlrv which 
Has not been noticed before, 11 is dated Sammt 7 - 13-5 stmayi Chmtru uadi 13 
Some in the reign of YT RAVABMADJSVA, Taking the year to lie Kurttikadi 
tile date regularly corresponds to Monday, 27 th March, A.D, 1270. The inserip* 
tion records the i natal lot ion of the image by the sadhtt S fid link. the a on of the 
satikt Sidhahi a ml DevakI residing at the Jayspnra-dujgga (Ajaignth Fort). 
There i« another inscription in four lines which is engraved on a rock to the right 
above a group of female fi mires, a little below the upper gate in the same Fort, 
All that Cunningham has said about this record is that it. contains the name of 
Klrttivar man in the fourth line. But it contains other interesting facts as well 
which Cunningham, failed to notice. The inscription opens with n salutation to 
fhmidika after which is invoked Nibkantbu (Siva) and the hill Kit km jam. It 
then mentions that from Ihulnuisana (Brahman) was born Kasvapa who was the 
originator of the Vfktavyu. family. In this family was horn Jajuka who by bes- 
towing ' the sole lordship of the earth ' oil King Cauda received from tlie latter, 
as a gift, the populous village of Dugaudu. lu his family was born Mali5$vara 
who from Kukmjani where he apparently resided, went to king Kirttivanmin 
at Pltadri or the Yellow- Hill and obtained the village Pi pa tall i ns a reward for the 
services he rendered to this ruler. The inscription then seems to end abruptly. 
Iioth Jfijuka end Mohedrara are also mentioned in the Ajaigarh roek inscription 
of the time of Bhojiivarmun from which we get. the additional information that 
Jujuka was the Chief Minister {Sarvadkikarin) of Gsnda. The Yellow ITill of 
these inscriptions is also mentioned in the fragmentary inscription of Vapid lata 
of the Chedi year S12 of the time of Kalachuri I cannot identity the 

place hut ii is certain that it was an early stronghold of the Chandclla rulers who 
at a later period established themselves at Kakrhjar and Ajaigarh. Mention 
may here fie made of two other inscriptions of one line each which are found 
engraved on the left and right side respectively of the pedestal of a group of 
sculptures carved on the rock to the left of the so-called AshtwAnkti images near 
the Tathnom gate in the Ajaigarh Port Cumungham noticed them casually 

though lie was unable to decipher them properly. The inscription to the Jeff 

mentions that the images of Surah hi. Siva, etc,, were caused to be made by 
Devalladevi, the daughter of the 'fliakkartt Devadluua and the wife of one Stilia- 
(ladevn of the Vastavya Kayustlm family, Suhadadeva was flic son of the 
Tkiickam Asliati. the grandson of the Tim Hum Vase and the great grandson of 
the Thnkhum \ id ana who was in charge of the .Tsyapuru-durgu (Ajaigarh Fort) 
along with the pra&MM (gatehouse). The date is given at the end as Sum. 1345 . 
fbe inscription to the right records that Suhndndeva who has the same genealogy 
a* in the other inscription just mentioned, caused to lie made the imngrn of 
Krdfnvi and PirwntT, triMfto, Krishna, Arnhika, Tara, Tripura, Kankkshya, 
Jtuigga, Hamsiddhi, Aindrl. (/Iwtimnda, Khlika and again I*vara and ITirvvati' 
These; images are nil found in the neij'hhmjrhood carved on the ris k and moat of 
them also bear separate labels. The date of this record is given as Sammt 1344 
\ nUashalkha) txtdi ,.... the day of the fortnight and the ramie of the week-day 

Wing not dear. These two records are important as they enable us not only to 
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Jii tlip date of the inscription of the time of Blinjaviirmun which is found engraved 
at a little distance to tto right, but also to ascertain the persons who were respon¬ 
sible for the caning of nil the images found near the Tarhaoni gate. Snhada 
of these inscriptions is undoubtedly the aume its Riihhuta of the inscription of the 
time of Bhojavarnian who. as we know from the latter, was the Superintendent 
of the i reasury of king Rhojavarmaii. The present inscriptions also enable us 
to correct certain errors in the genealogy of Sublmtu as given by Kiel horn while 
editing the inscription of the time of BhSjavii rman. The person mentioned in 
Verae 23 of the last mentioned inscription was called Askaii and not Knr him and 
lie was the sou uf Vas§ and not of his brother Ananda ns held by KieLhnru. I 
have examined this inscription and the rending is clearly Ashau and not man ns 
Kielhorn rend it. It is also certain that the year V.8. 1344 found in the in¬ 
scription of Hubada has to be accepted as the date of the inscription of 
the time of Bhdjavnrimn as well. Apparently, after the work started 
by Sul in da was finished in Y.S. 1344. his wife added certain other images to this 
group a year later. With the help of these inscriptions we can now approximately 
fix the reigning period of Bhojavammn. The latest date so far known of Vtra- 
varnmdeva ta Y.S. 1342 found in the Gorlm stone inscription and the earliest 
date of bis successor BhCtjavarmau is, as we have just noticed, V.S. 1344. We 
have two other dated inscriptions at Ajaignrh which bear the name of this ruler. 
One of these lias the dale. Y.S. 1343 and the other V.S. 134(1 Mtirgfia mti(di) It 
Bticlht:. the latter enttesponding to Wednesday, t-lic 24th November. A.D. 1283 
if the year is taken ns current. The earliear date of the next ruler Hum mini deva 
is V.S. I34d Bhilflmpada radi 12 Ravi Pitsftya-MdshtUm us found in bis Oharkhari 
Plates which corresponds to 14th August. A.D, 12811. Sunday, taking the mouth 
as P&r#manta. This would show that Bhojavtinnan was not a usurper as 
Hindu! would take him to be but that he had only a short reign of 3 or 1 years, 
Hi« relationship with Ham mira vaminji is not known from any records. Pnanibly 
he was a younger brother of Viravarmnn and reigned only during the minority 
of Hammiravammn. That is probably the reason why his name has been omitted 
in the < 'harkhari Plates of the latter ruler. 

Wliile at Ajaigarh, i paid a hasty visit to the Kuhn jar Fort and copied a few 
inscriptions there. Of these 1 shall discuss only one which has not been notified 
before. This inscription La found on a stone built into the wall in the sanctum 
of the Ntlnkantlm temple. It consists of 20 lines of writing and records the 
construction by one Vfisudeva of two Mmtititjxw dedicated to Nilakautha. The 
date of the record is given in l. 1(5 as Samvut lid? Mdgha-iniisS su{iu)Ua^pali&hS 
m{]ytamijani*} [ Jtimtl-nahxhrttit'}. The name of the tit hi is destroyed but the 
letter indicates that probably the seventh tithi was intended. The name of 
the day of the week is omitted but the mention of the iniL&hatra enables us to 
verily the date which, if the year is taken as current, would correspond to Thurs¬ 
day. 10th Jannnrv, A.I). 1000. when the tiafaifalrit was RevatT. In 1,7 mention 
is made of king Kirttivarman apparently to whose time the inscription has to be 
referred, The only date of Kuttivsrman so fav known wns Y.S. 1154 found iu the 
Deogarh inscription. The present record therefore takes lik nile back by seven 
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ycara. If the reference found in the Prabodhochandrodaya and in certain Chan- 
di'ilii inscriptions that Klrttivannan defeated the KaliicImH king Kunm (cifta 
1042-1070 A, lb) is correct—-and there is no reason why we should doubt that in 
the struggle between the Knlachnris and the ChnndeHaa, Kirttivorman might 
have been occasionally successful — it must he assumed that this CL u ridel ruler 
enjoyed a long reign of more than thirty years. 

On my way to Ajaigarh I stopped for a day at Fauna.. There in the old part 
of the town. .1 found an inscription engraved below a group of images carved un 
a block of stone now lying near the waterfall. The inscription indicates that this 
steine undoubtedly belonged originally to the fort at Ajaigatfc. It records that 
the images were caused to he made by Snluidadeva, the son of A slum and the 
grandson *d VhsF bom Li the Yfistavya Kayastha family and belonging to Java,- 
{jura In (?) Kalamjnra. f >n Hie left .side is found in smaller diameters also the 
iiuiue of his wife DevalladevL We are already familiar with nil these mimes 
from the inscriptions id Ajnigarh Fort mentioned a hove. The date found in this 
record is Ham. 1366 Sravanu sndi 10 Garun (=Thursday, 17th July. A.D. 13001 
wliii h shows that: lhi- group of images was installed by him nearly 22 years Inter 
than the one found at Ajaig&rh Fort, 

Of the inscriptions 1 copied nt Cbbntsipm 1 shall mention only two which 
ate now lying in the compound of the Dtawan’s house. One of them inscribed on 
the pedestal of un image of £ anting thn, is dated SmmM 1203 Phd mdi 9 SotnS 
(=Monday, loth February, A.D. 1147) in the reign of Madaxavak.uaheva. 
T Hie other is a bite inscription bearing the date tiammt 1772 Suke 1637 Admlha 
s " th ' 8 Satne ( — Monday, the 271 h Juno, A.[l. 17175) and mentions* the Bund, ‘I chief 
ftfrju <‘hhutrasaJa and his son Hmidusafii (Tllrde Shah). 

Among the inscriptions copied in the ^Vllahabud Municipal Museum there are 
Lwo curly records. Both itre dated the fifth day of the third fortnight of the 
H iiuy Season in the 87th year of an uncertain era and belonging to the time of 
llu- Mahmja By Aiwa mao ha. One of them records the gift, of acute (wana- 
}m«*) near a tank by the brother* the MMgafoptilrm (Maudgalfputms) 
Sunikayn and ShapOhnki (?) who were the sons of one Sap&ra. The other also 
rw ords l he gift of a seat b_v the same brothers in honour of the Bliagayat. An- 
otiier inscription of the same ruler is already published which is dated n year 
later, f.c., the year S8 urn I where the donors are apparently the same. There is 
iiku a record of unc Maharaja Sivamughn who rcrtninlv belonged to the some 
family but as the date in his inscription is lost, it is difficult to say whether he 
preceded or succeeded Hfculroiiniirba. Very little is known about these rulera 
from any other source. Mr. Juvnswnl is. J think, correct in identifying them 
Wrth the Meghas mentioned in the Puritan. Bui Bahadur Lb K. Salmi, who haa 
edited the two last mentioned inscriptions opines that the date refers to the 
1-upU cm. The characters in these inscriptions seem to be of the Gupta period 
lot some of the letters show definitely earlier forma. Tile language i* also uot 
puie Sanskrit a* one would expect in the inscriptions of the fifth venture but 
1ms Prakrit forms like puin/ii, Hmtrchi, etc. Moreover, it. is doubtful if during 
tin.-, period the practice of dating b season, fortnight and day was still continued. 
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The only other inscription where such da Ling is found is the Budh-Gaya inscrip¬ 
tion of the Maharaja Trikamak of the year (>] hut it has been doubted already 
by Professor Rhaiularkar jf the year has to be referred to the Gupta or the K ala¬ 
ck iri era. in the Pnraiias also the Meglia rulers lire mentioned before the Guptas. 
Taking all the*e points into consideration I think that this group of inscriptions 
should be placed a little earlier than the 5th century A.D. If the surmise is 
correct then rtivamagba of the above-mentioned inscription may be identical with 
the Malulraja Gautemeputra iiivami^raa ?)gha of the Bhita clay seal. There is m 
the same Museum a fragmentary inscription in Brahnri engraved ou n bruken 
stone which reads : 

I. ftajhtHjito) Gotiputasa Vaninamitrasa putrtga rajndfjno) [Kam]fttula~ 
pulasa 

2 . p utena 

As the second line ends with puLiwt it. is clear that the original inscription must have 
consisted of more than two lines, the name of the donor being mentioned in the 
third. Nothing is known of King Vabu^amitra from any other inscription or coin. 
But we may not be far wrong in ascribing this record to one of the Mirra rulers 
of Koftak, though its provenance ri not known. Of the later inscriptions in the 
Museum mention may be made of five. Of the.se two are engraved an a piece of 
etone each looking like a fragment of a door lintel. The characters of thaw records 
are of the 11th or 13th century AJ). One of them is dated Sartivat 1133 and 
contains the name MakasdimniMhipati Srf-Mcmikiya (?) of $rt* 

dharabhoga. The name of Bhutftmka Uihatln is also found towards the right 
end. The other mentions the MaMrajiirfilk i( dhi)rnja Pnramahh)rnka Sri- 
Biina[de]vtt, the lord of K li uutktaka-v«ia(-ci.s/ia^« ?). There w a date ut the 
end which is not clear but has possibly to be read as Saiii. \\2pL The next 
inscription is found on a red sandstone pillar now preserved in the compound 
uf the Museum. It constate of H lines of writing of which the last five ire badly 
worn off. It is of the time of JayaSitachaSidrabeva who is to be identi¬ 

fied with the tiahadavfik ruler Jayachclunidm. The date is Saihvnt 124a and 
the epithets borne by the king are the same as are found in his Meohar 

Stone inscription of the name year. The lower portion of the inscription 
being badly damaged, the purpose for which the inscription was miked 

cannot be ascertained. On the other side ”f the same pillar 0 found a Persian 
inscription which seem* to have beau engraved by erasing an earlier inscription 
OI1 ]v a few letters of which are still visible. The fourth inscription is found on a 
broken slab of stone which is stated te have been brought f T om Unchkera in 
the Nagod State, C. 1. The beginning of the inscription is lost. Only 22 lines 
of it are now preserved. It is written partly in verse and partly in prose. The 
rogG portion records the building and consecration of the temple of Vmdhye-b 
viru (Siva) by Srl-Ucldalirtdevi. the chief .jueen (paftarojtiT) of Srluiaii-M*i human- 
dldfva who seems to hnve been a Quanta of Sri- Adakkamalk who is described 
‘ die sim in expanding tin* lotus (in the shape) of the illustrious Gnhadavala 
family h The donutm waa the daughter of the MaAdsamanta-Rfyi riri Bharaha- 
d “va "of the Kashtmkula (Rashtrakftte) family of Kanauj. The consecration was 
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performed on Thursday . the Dama nakn -ehaturdn£i of f lip A ikmnm Smnvnt I'-SJF, 
As tliis tithi falls it. the bright half of Clmitrn, the d ate would correspond to 
Thursday, the 12th March, A.D. 1237. The pnMi was coin posed by the Pitnditn 
Sukiidhiira, There are five versos at the beginning of the extant portion of whii h 
the first, seems to refer to some ruler whose name is lost. The second verse 
eulogises the Sdntanta La k shown a and mentions a Kiinalu Dim rmai leva who 
tip pears to Ive the maternal trade of the former. What relationship this Laksh- 
mftila hail with UddfiBadSvJ or Maharuanda is not at all dear from what remains 
of the inscription, The next three verses describe the temple of Vim! byes vara 
and its 11 aistrut'tion apparently at the instance of TJddallfldSvf and off -[leak 
of the composer of the •pta&tsii. The fifth is an inscription on a sail-stouc which 
is stated to fuivi 1 come from the Rcwa State* It is dated SatiiVdi 1417 ttatuuyS 
Jt/enhfki txitfi 13 V nddht [Budhf) in the reign of the Mah&rujMfiirdja SiT-VaJLLA- 
udeva. This ruler is undoubtedly identical with tiie Vaghelfi chief Vallarudeva, 
the son of Yulapadiiva mentioned in the F t rabidniidayakdvJta . It is thus 
the first dated inscription found to contain. the name of this chief. Taking 
the mouth to be Pdrtpm(hik\ the dftte regularly corresponds to Wednesday, the 
13th Mav, AD* 1360, 

Of the inscriptions copied in the Nagpur Museum I shall notice only one. 
It is a single copper-plate of the time of the Rdnaia Telugideva of Yolanda* 
Hirahd, who has already noticed this inscription, read the date as Sukn 1181 
and also remarked that ihc name of the ruler ip susreptible of baing read as 
Jaitugidcvfi. On examination I found that the name could on no account In* 
read os Jaitugideva and Hint Hu* date hap to be read as Sake iSaihvat 1L51 mris 
Yais&tfti-vaii '> N Gurm whidi would correspond to Thursday, the 4th May, A.D. 
11228. Li the year is taken as current. The record registers the sale of the village 

of Miuhjatf for twenty pieces of gold (? hhumt/aja) to one Den. Raitaka ttighii- 

(Sirhha)dSvn was the j mulMna tit the time. The Sutradhara was Bhamsitiiglia 
and the writer the Pamdita Till ha ka. 

Enrlior in the winter of thin year. I visited Yerragudi ami Ilampi accom¬ 
panied by the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy. At Yerragudi I 
examin'd the rock edicts of Asftka which were disiuvercd a few years ago and 
verified the transcripts which I hud already prepared from impressions by re¬ 
ferring to the original rocks. These edicts are expected to he published by me 
in the kpujmphia fndi&i shortly. At Ham pi we copied five new* inscriptions 
mid the Superintendent. Southern Cireir, itW> sent me rstuinpages of four other 
inscriptions from the .same place. All these were examined by Mr. N, L. lino 
of thiei office. The earlier inscription from Hnmpi is a record in Kimurese 
verse and mentions three Jaitui toothers ; GoU&chSrys, his disciple Gtipadiandra 
and his disciple Indrutuituli whose feet were worshipped by kings. Some 

Tfirwes are devoted to the praise of a female disciple whose name is lost. 

Though the date is not preserved, the record may bo assigned on palaeo- 
grapliit>d grounds to the lift century A.D. and thus would be the earliest 
found at U.uijpi, being about U century older than the Dtngfi temple epigraph of 
Saka 1121 (=A.D. 1190). 
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The nest, earliest record belongs to the reign of the Vijayanagnra king 
bujlka f and is dated Sabi 1288 (=A.D. 1306). It registers the gift of a 
flower garden to the temple of Viriipakslia at. EEampa by the MaJiSpmiham 
Basavo-Dandiiijayiika. Hukku i- stated to have been ruling the kingdom from 
the city uf Ifastmavati (modern Anegondi). It may he noted that up to the 
time nf tlii? inscription he hud not assumed .i ny titles indicative <4 ] umiutcy. 
such as Makar ojudhiraja, Another QUoqptitBi on the pedestal of a broken 
Jaina image Iving in rhe open-air Museum near the Lotus Mahal recfflfiN that on 
Mo nda y, the first tithi of the dark fortnight of Piudgiingn iii the year Bhilvia, 
Inunatli-Bukka-Mjiiiti jsvara, the dear son of Bniehnya-Danda nn thit. and the 
disciple of Dhariiia bhiisaiia-Rbivteiiaka constructed :tt Kandanavr'dii (modem 
Kurnool) a ekaitga and installed in it tlie image of Kujiithu-1 $rtbaiiikara» 
We know that Irngupa another son of Baicha, built n ehaittja for the same 
TTrthuiiikam at Vijnyaimgnrn in the £<ika year 1307 (—A.I*. 1383). "'lien bis 
father was a minister of Hun hum II. So the cyclic year Bhava cited in the 
inscription under review may be Saka 1316 in which year the given details 
would regularly correspond to AD. 1395 March 8 Monday. In the 11 a no man 
temple near the alii gate an? engraved two inscriptions one on each side of 
the entrance, above two sculptured human figures. < bite of them is very 
interesting as it states that the figure above which it is incised is that of 
king Mallixarjuka, son of BrnhudafProudtia.)-l>evfiu4i»tfiyn. Thin is the first 
known sculptural ^presentation, ttearing a label, of any of the king.- of the 
Satigauia dynasty of Vijaynimgani. Thf other states that the temple was con¬ 
structed by Kerahgu (5rtranga). the rv&norf-bearer of the king Mallikfirjima. 
Evidently the sculpture underneath this inscription represent? Srirmiga referred 
to in it- As the known dates of MaHikarjuna range from AD. 1++7 to lifts 
the construction of this temple must be placed during this period. 

Two Tamil inscription? mi hero-atoncs were copied by Mr. N. L. Uao during 
the year at t he village of Melon »it a distance of about 15 miles from Uotwemnund. 
One of them is in characters of about the 17th or 18th century and is dated in the 
cyclic year BahudHnya. It mentions two Gftvtmdas who probably killed a 
tiger which is represented on the atone as being pierced with h dagger. The 
other, which is also engraved on a stone bearing a sculpture similar to the above, 
is veiv much damaged but is interesting as the alphabet used in it may be assigned 
to about the 13th century. Nothing can he said definitely about the Season 
who set up this hettestone but ns the script and the language ure Tamil it. could 
not hove belonged to either the Todas or the Bmlugas, the two wdl-km-wn 
tribes on these bills. Evan if the Radius had already settled in these parts 
one would expect them to use a dialect of Kami rose as they do even at the 

present, day. 

Information about a few new insc ript i o n s was received in this office through 
the Director General of Archaeology in India and also the Archeological Officers 
in some of the Indian States. Of these two inscriptions from ldar_ State, tenta¬ 
tive transcripts of which were received by me through the Director General of 
irdueology. deserve mention. The Director of Public Instruct ion and Archeology 
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of tlie Stilts later fin .sent me impressions of these records which enabled rne 
to verify the reading of the tevt, One of them in four lilies is found in the Vuid- 
yanltlm Temple at Yadali, It records the building of a imindapo in the Yaidyfi' 
niit lia Temple by one Sfihauapata who is described tits a Pratl(fi>irin) in the third 
line. He was the son of Haripala of the Viiada family and Formerly tits 
duorkeejvpi {drosthti) of Dhabayak^Ha. the Paramara ruler of Abu and 'he 
grandson uf Nurfljwla. The date of the record is iStreo-fd 12G4 raruhr f htulfti 
$udi 13 (riiTfln corresponding to Thursday, the lUtk April, Ad). I2f>7. if the month 
is taken hs Puiitintmifn. It appears from the inscription that SahanapnLi 
succeeded his father hh the J'mtJhayiii of iJhuifivarsha who, we know, had a long 
rule of over 5U years. Tin- record was composed by the Patidita A sad kirn and 
stems to luive been engraved by one Jnlfikn, The second Is :i fairly long record 
in twelve lines which is nt present preserved in the FiiirnjT Temple at Bhavanith . 
Mahadeo in the same State. It belongs to the time uf Karnndava of the Cbau- 
lukjB-Y&ghela family of whom the following genealogy is given : 1 n the Cliau- 
htkyn family Anoka who ruled in Surashtra : his son Lavanaprasada; his son 
Yim(dlumda) win fought with 11 ushftra (? Muhammad MwizBU-d-dln, Sultan 
of Delhi) ; his son Platapamslhi ; his younger brother Visvala who defeated the 
lord of Dhiirn in battle, ' broke ’ the city of Dhara and placing Arjunn, the only 
son of his elder brother, in cluirge of the kingdom went to heaven ; his non Srf- 
Rama ; his younger brother Sarhgndcva who defeated one Doga whose identity 
i> not certain; Ii&nm's son Kabna. This inscription is important as it throws 
fresh light on the Yftgkelu genealogy and also enables ib to correct certain error' 
which have hitherto passed Unnoticed. It is stated in the Bombay Gazetteer 
that Pttttiipuimllfl was the younger brother of Vim la while our inscription clearly 
Mtiitsps that Visvala was the younger brother {anujtininii) of Prn tip tonal Ja. This 
rcSiirionship is also known from the tlntru prax/wti. of the reign of Sariigadeva 
{Epufiophia hidim, Vo], I, pp. I’SOff,). While editing this inscription Biihler 
mi-rook the compound PrMSpamalt-umrojn^ an epithet given to ViAvamalla 
(YTsalu) in verse 8, «-> Baliuvrihi and thus thought that Prat;! partial In was the 
younger brother of VTsnlu. In Fact the compound in this case is only Tut punish : 

( P>ahiyamnllas>j= nvamjtih ) showing that Yisalu was the younger brother of P»- 
tiipalladia. Neither the ('intro praiatfi nor the present inscription, however, 
mentions Prntapn sis a ruling lung. On the basis <>f this. I doubt if the story iliat 
the Minister Vnatu^a secured the succession of Pmtapa by force can be regarded 
a> authentic. Probably Prutap.i never reigned having died in the lifetime of 
hb father. Another information that we get from the present record is, that 
Arjona had two sons the elder of whom was Rumn and the younger &imgadeva. 
The C'mtni pradasti does' not make any mention of Rama. Probably he also 
died young and had no opportunity of reigning. The date of the inscription h 
given at the end as : Sri-nppta- 1’ ikrmna-Ml-ailta-Sammt 1354 vatihe Sobhanu- 
whnn-fximrntxnrt' dakqMnaytitw-gati sunjr Knrttika-9udi ftawu raid vegukriy 
corresponds to 'Sunday, the iiTtli < h tober, AJ). 1:297. The object of tire jtmstisti 
is to record the construction of a rcuiple of the sun at (If) Bltrigtikunda anti also 
of a temple of MhEjalflavimin called after his father’s name, by one Vaijalkdeva 
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details of whose genealogy are given in I *1-^4, The name of the composer 

of the eulogy is not cleat while that of the engraver is Xuyakti. 

Mention may here lie made also of the photographs of jive inscriptions which 
were received from the authorities at Azerbaijan through the Director General 
of Archeology in India. They arc all from t,he so-culled Fire Temple at Baku 
and four of them are found engraved on stone slabs fixed either above or near 
the doorway of u series of cells. The script of two is (Jumukhf and of the re¬ 
maining three XagarJ, The language of all the five L Hindi mixed with Sanskrit, 
All tin* inscriptions are of a very late date but they have an interest of their own, 
having been found tit a place so fur from India. The two Guromkhi inscriptions 
Ore undated. One of them starts with the opening formula of the .fnpji ^'ihih, 
the daily prayer of the Sikh* and records a certain construction apparently of the 
cell near which it is found, in the holy place called Jvil&jt, by one KaruturSma, 
the disciple <>f Mellraiun who wa the disciple "f f/tUtii Tagndasa of Bariiga, a 
well-known town in the Jullundur district in the Punjab. The other quotes the 
two opening verses of the same prayer and records the construction of the cell 
hv a person whose name can only be partly read as........rasalm, the disciple 

of htiim Bmiibesaliu who was the disciple of imbii Jiidusaha. Of the three inscrip¬ 
tions in Nagarl the earliest is dated Satiivat L77<> and -eeuis to record that the 
work of construction of the cell lasted from the 5t.h day of the dark half To the 
8th dav the bright half id Yai&akha of that year. The next is dated Snka 
J840. the second day of t hsiitru and records the const ruction of n Cave (i.tr., a 
cell) on the Hrinfichulu by an ascetic Yadunagiri (?) in honour of Jvalajjf. The 
term Sake here has apparently been used in the general souse of ’year' and the 
date ha* therefore to be referred to the Vikrama year as in the case in all the other 
dated records from this site. The fifth inscription is said to be a double oblong 
tablet fixed high over the archway on the eastward front Of a square structure 
in the middle. It is dated the nth day of the dark half of Pfiu&ha, Swiivut t87.t 
and records that the structure was constructed in honour of Jvfiliji by Budhadeva 
of Majagaina (i/oSpw ?) then residing at Kurukalwtre, The name of one Lilia 

Virasukba is also mentioned towards the end. A. V. Williams Jackson in his 

bonk of travels entitled ‘From ronstantmuple to the Home of Omar Khayyam ’ 
devotee a chapter to the Fire Temple at Baku and notices altogether eighteen 
inscription*. It is seen from Iris account that all the inscriptions connected with 
the cells hi the precincts belong to the 18th century while those in the «pm re 
tower are of the l&th century. It * therefore clear that the cells were built 
by different donors in the 18 th century and that the square tower is n hi ter structure 
} ;- bulH t f lr ii>th century. All the inscriptions found there also show- that 
,hc rite was decidedlv a place of Hindu worship and there Is no foundation for the 
theorv that it ^ tuiginnllv a Fire Temple belonging t» the Pats*. Xu refer- 
elu . e to tWs nrtha is found in any of the iWMpt*. The earliest reference i>y 
EtlKipeaD traveller Is found in the accounts of the travel of .Train Manway who 
Vt d Balrti in 1747. We also learn Horn the same source that there wan a 

Z'S Indian population at Baku early in the 18th century. It is therefore 

YU w that towards the end of the I7th or the commencement of the 18th century, 
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the Hindu community at Baku, most of whose members hailed from North India 
and were thus well informed about the famous JvakmukhHIrtAo near Knngni, 
found hero the natural Hume coming out of the earth ami made it into an object 
of worship. I fie cells in the precincts donated by visitors apparently served, 
its rest houses for pilgrims and holy men visiting this /Tr/An when the fame of the 
place spread as a second JvaluiiitikhT. 

I lie Superintendent of Arehmology, Bhopal, sent me an estampngc of nri in- 
scriptiou in the Raison Fort. The record is dated Monday, the 8th day of the 
dark lira If of Mag ha. Suriiyal 1582 ( Monday, the 5th February, A.D, 1530). 
I lie purpose for which it was set up is not dear hut it mentions the names of the 
Maharaja Salahnikdu and BhumapatiaSha who arc evidently identical with 
Sakhalin t K.‘ chief of Ralsen, and his son Bhupat Shah. When 1 visited the 
fort later in the year, 1 copied three other inscriptions. The earliest of them is 
found built into the outer wall of an old temple. It is dated Smiivat I54|7], 
Saka 1413, the Kith day of the bright half of Mag ha. Push™ nakshatta, Sunday 
{—23 rd January, AJJ. 1491), The name of the ruler is partly lost but we know 
that at this period the Ruken Fort was under Ghiyaa-nd-dm Khaiji of Malwa. 
Another inscription is found on a slab of stone in the Nfcsamat Gate which is dated 
Saturday, the Oth day of the bright half of Bhadra. Sam vat 1599 (=lSitji August, 
A.D. t542) and mention* the names of the Mahumjudhitaja Pratapaaihideva, 
find the Muhamjakuttuum Puranumulladeva and ChnmdrabhanndevH, The 
third inscription is found below the one just mentioned and seems to contain the 
same date and also the name of Pratapasahi, identical with Partilb Shah who 
held the Raisen Fort as the deputy of Duran Mai the infant son of Bhopat Skuit. 

Imperious of three Telugu inscriptions from Memorial tablets were received 
from the Director of Arc I urology, Hyderabad. Two of these seem to mention 
a chief named, <Akkra]* or Oddamarflja and the third which is mutilated, describes 
the military achievement of a hero and mentions the places Oreuru, Bhogavrolu 

ami Kanduru. Of these Oreuru is possibly identical with the ancient capital 
of the I'hSlas. 


With regard to the collection in Sotrm Ixnus FriQRAPHV the 

B Ui >eriiitendcnt for Epigraphy reports that, during the year under review 

!!):; villages 111 the Madras Presidency were visited ami 338 inscriptions copied. 
In the Bombay Kama tab 75 villages were surveyed where impressions of 130 

msenptiom were taken. Fourteen copper plate grants were also examined mtd 

97 photograph, of historical and sculptural interest were prepared The follow 

mg is u Minmmn of the interesting unpublished inscriptions as supplied by this 
officer. * 

• <if the CoPHtanjcrs CiiAKntns. n grant ,l a M in tie sssti year of 
ll “. G “**“ “ Ki "t' Wtavabman, non of DtMfpdraramte, a „,| 

"^T” .** of * Vl,l “y to n certain Vljiu-BhatA (Vishlm-PkitUi), non of 
II»TB.I,an,ira of The KeraJilynlKaundin.™)-^ A» then- wa» no king name, I 

^7““ ruii " s at ,he 01 "hid. wottid MnSLd t„ 

A.l> A52, we Do»y «n» tie king to he „ jonnget hrather of Satynveynom of 
tie Chicucoie plate. A « of Bve coppOr phte „„„ J epo ,ira,| tho 
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Madras Ifamajn. eumiaad during the ™, aad w» („uml to corrtub three 
1 ”,; of diflraat periods The first of these luis already been nr,Seed by 
Q+ 1 *ny briefly* It attributable pala?ogmphiialfj to about, the 

_ ^ century AJ>, and m stated to have been issued in the reign t ,f « Chuhi Adhir&ja 
MMh -, a-i/hola-mailahaja whose genealogy j t traces from Brahma. M.mchi. 
Kasyapa, etc., until )t comes to the quasi-historical king K.mkfda who was famous 
“ ^ b ^ r tho embankments to the river Kara* Then a numk>r of kbum 

I!!','. T bU ^ a ™ liarill * f Nflva ™- Kreyamma, Vijayahuma. Vimrjima. Wnipidogu, 
Kokiii. M;iliendmvarman, Klaiiijoja, Xripnkam* and Divakara an- enumerated before 
lt cornea to Srikanfilm-ChOk the donor* As Sun da ran and a figure* as a brother 
of Dliarianjayavarman, an ancestor of I’urmikumiira ui Ids Malepiidu .-rant 
(Ejngmpkia I>«!;<■«. V„l. XL p. 337), it is posable that Srikantha of tin- orient 
***** bdo, W ei to ^ ^[v line of the Tehigu-Chflj* kings, who held’ sway 
over part of the modem Cuddupali and adjoining district*. This giant registers 
the gift of the village Manrlora to a certain Balasakti-Buru for providing iv«nthip 
to god f re ti a vara. The second record engraved in continuation of the foregoing 

is in Telugn characters of the IOth century AD. and registers a gift of the income 
from the villages of Miindara, Iiiumbroln and 1 'aka by Bali.]YachQla-Makaraja 
to god [SeeJtesvara-Bhatara* while the third refers to a grant by Vaidumba- 
MaHaraj a, of the village KStieheruvu situated in Kadapa-12, to god Npitta 
[or Tri fj-Lokesvam ou the occasion of the Dakahiniyana-Baiikifinti in the fkka 
year [S9|3. A rnpper-plate grant- front Dharwkr purporting to kdong to VTra- 
Nonamba-Chabravarti is stated to have been issued Ivy him from lib t-apiUil 
Kalyanapuri in £aka 327. It is engraved in a crude variety of Xfignri script 
which can at best lw attributed to the Itth or 12th century A.II. This Vlra- 
Kcnambti bears a numbpr of Western thajukya birudn^ and was presuirmliK' a 
Chajukva feudatory. We know of one YiraNohtmbu, who was the sou of 
Virn-Somcsvaru and who was ruling about AJ), JOiti over mm? outlying pro¬ 
vinces of the flAbikyan empire. If the Vtra-No]atohsi of our record j> identical 
with this Chalukynn subordinate, then the cyclic year ParSbimva rjuoted in the 
record, must correspond to Saku 028 and not f5aka 327. The general appearance 
of the writing and the incorrect details of date mentioned therein lead one to 
question its genuineness. A Telugn grant which refers itself to the reign of 
ANANTAvabmas-ChodagAS'Qa is dated in Saka 1040, and is Bunilar in wording in 
Ids Yizftgupatam plates issued in the same year {Imtimi Antiffufirtj. Vol. XYllJ. 
p. 166). It records the gift of a village to a certain Cl !i gi v agenda pernmSj, 
presumably a Tamilian subordinate stated to Iwj a doss relation of the king. A photo¬ 
graph of a copper-plate received from the Batavia Museum is dated in AT). UV76, 
and registers on agreement made by the Tan jure Matfttha king Ekoji Maharaja, 
who styles himself the agent and general of the Hi jap fir StdUtn, entering into 
an ulliance of mutual friendship with the Hon'ble Dutch East India Cumpanv and 
confirming certain trading and coloniaing rights that hud Wen granted to them 
in the time of Chokkftnfltha-Nayaka of Madura in A.D. 1 d<U and Vijayerfighuva- 
NSyalm in AT). 1669. The Company w as represented by two Dutch officers wh» am 
nam<vl StniiU BikruvBvar and 8ihau Thomasu Vandeio acting under the orders 
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of Sinaii Amnrfila-MahfirSja (Admiral) Rikkoloppu von GuBju (Rijeklof van 
Ggcus), tin? general of Mslmisaru and the Governor of the Dutch possession? in 
Ceylon, Coromandel, SfUakk&mj and Madurai toasts. 

"Hie earliest of the Stoxe Rxcorba copied during the year, is a short 
la!iel inscription of two lines engraved in archaic Vnftelnttn characters of about the 
7t[i century A.It. uu a pilaster of the rock-cut cave-temple at Pijjuiyarpatri in the 
Ratillin'] district. und giving the name, IkicEittnruk-Korriirn [.-Ufijjnn. probably 
of the individual who had the cave-temple excavated. This epigraph combined 
with the early nature of the sculptures carved in the cave would help us to 
assign the temple to about the aforesaid period. The l*il juiyarputti excavation 
may be considered to he the earliest example of this type* A few early records 
copied from the < udilapali district are attribur tide to the 7th and sth centuries A.D. 
tlrip from ludukiir and another from l-rut fir in the Kaninkipurutn taluk register 
gifts of the /hi jo//j,srt-taat made by the chief ERn.iAL-DroAR.iJA during the 
reign of t fola.Maiiara.ta* The latter was evidently one of the early 

l elugu-Ch5]a kings reigning in this tract, Next in point of time comes an 
epigraph of the tfaku year 807 fA.D, $K5) fount! at Poftiptfu in the Jamraala- 
madugu taluk, which records a gift made by DhavaleyaRasa who has the 
characteristic birudas of the Balia chiefs, namely *Sri kalaivondita, 
etc. Jhis Boon chief comes to notice for the first time now. It is of interest to 
note that the Tulnjmrudm and the Hira^yagaThha gifts are herein mentioned 
among the merits that would accrue U< the protectors of the charity. An epigraph 
on a hero-stone copied at VSmchujapuram in the Tirukkoilur taluk of the South 
Aicof Iiiehchai (lanj&i) district, which is dated in the 3rd year of Koxiii 
I'Afulee BARI V ArmAx is engraved in Tamil characters of ft peculiar box-headed variety, 
and is to he attributed to M jay a lava, the founder of the Tanjore line of (Itojas. 
It records the death in u cattle-raid of a warrior named Anivan of Attiyfir in 
Karpfmdi-nadu, while defending the cattle against an unspecified invader. An 
effigy of this warrior armed with a low and an arrow is sculptured ou this slab. 
An epigraph from Palagin in the Kamnhipuram taluk* Cuddapali district* is 
dated in 3aka f)78 (A.D. 1057) in the time of the Vaidumba chief Bhijia- 
Maharaja who is mentioned as the son of a Sri-Madulra-Mahfifuj*. A grant 
of laud had been made to the temple of Samar thesvara by king GhalakkenalUta 
Aka Invars ha Kaimaradeva (<>., Krishna ILJ) ; while Vaidumba-Maliilrfija was 

niling in this region. The slab bearing this older record having broken, it is 
stateiL a renewal of the gift was made during the regime of Bbtmarfija who also 
renovated the temple. Incidentally we learn from this record that the Vaidum- 
bas claimed to have belonged to the SOma-kuln, i.e., Lunar race. From ilm 
inscriptions of Sapaiya-MIbajj {RfijauMha III) copied from ITtldruiikottat, 
a vlUft g° l!S to tfie north of Tmucvellv. it is learnt that the place was called 

Earavjindapura and w«s situate! in Kalakkurli uiVju, As there is « village 
called Kiijakkudi in that region, the suggestion made in the Epigraphia tndien, 
\ol. \ni, that KaraVftndupura alias Kalakkudi tnuv be identified with Ku|akkad 
in the south, in the Nagguneri taluk, requires modiucfllion, and the place has to be 
identified with Ukkirahkottni. Karavtunlapura is stated to have had a fort 
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RUrrouttding it in those times. In the east anil west g&puras of the Nature ja 
etnple at Chidambaram small niches containing mutilated images of deities 
sue ufi Indra, Agni, etc., were fount! with their names engraved below them 
on their pedestals in characters of about the ] 3tli century A.D. This practice 
«agruv ing labels below images was not so common in South Indian temples 
in those of the Hoys&la period in Mysore, where the names not onlv of the 
deities but also of the sculp tore thereof were oftentimes given. Two records 
fr<un rin]|>pLitrnr (i-tammid district) of the Findya kings .^gfi’ Airm n i and Ku- 
LAs gKtTAR A throw some light on the social conditions in the Kith century. In 


one of them it is stated that Patagfitmyan, son of Kiimiyiirkilur of Tmippattflj, 
anti Km brothers and nephews were implicated in the murder of some Brahmans, 
iiTul thnr. us a punishment, their land* were confiscated and sold to the temple 
by the Mvla-paritkad of the village. 

Among the new epigraphs ropied in the Bombay*Kabnatak during the 
year, comes a record from HireLidri (Runihemvur taluk) in characters of the 
rth century A.D. It belongs to the reign of king Satya^raya, who is firobulily 
identhal with the Western Iliafukva king Pujnkesin II, Ilf the Hashtrakilta 
kings rejirwented in this year's collection Psoracpahaba (Dhruva I) is the 
earliest, . a ud Ids subordinate Maraakik a -Aiasa is mentioned in an inscription 
from Sidenur as governing the Biuiiivasi-tiudu, A record of Subhatv nga from 
Hirebidri iluted in Suka H(hp is of interest as furiiidiiisg the earliest date known 
so far for this king. In and near Kallkeri in the Hnngal taluk of the Itliarw.i r 
district are found a number of hero-stones recording the death of heroes who 
fell lighting in cat tie-raids. They all In? long to the last days id the Western 
f hajukyuH of Kfllyani or to the period of the rise of the Yiidnva, Kal&cburva 
and lloysaja dynasties in Karnataka. One of them records that in a raid at 
KuJukejne by Taiiahadeva of Devaiigeri C/taladaiika-Mtna Madlsetti met his death 
in the 3rd year of VfRA -Somesvara IV. Another states that Sauka, a servant 
of the same Madisetri. fell during the storming of the fort of Kimdugo|a (the 
modern Kundgol). Madisetti figures as a subordinate of Vmi-SOmesvara IV in 
other nscrods but in the present inscription h<- is described e»,s ruling from his 
capital at Kalukere. It is not certain whether the name of his overlord was 
omitted in the present records or taking advantage of the weakened state of the 
Chalukya rulers of Kn Irani, petty chieftains who were originally their subordi¬ 
nates gradually asumed independence/’ 


Pl'blications. 

The Epifftttphia Indit'd. 

Five parts of tlte Epiffraphvt Indiat, cri,. part vii of Vol. XXI and parts Li 
to v of Volume XXII, were passed for final printing and issue during the year. 
Of these, part vii of Volume XXI consists of a portion of the LiH of Inscriptions 
of Ndthwv India and smite pages of Index to the List which is continued in part, 
v of the next volume. Twenty-three complete articles have appeared in the four 
parts of VoL XXII, Some of the inscriptions published in these parts hare 
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already been noticed in last year's report. Of the others mention may ho marie 
of two copper-plate grant* of the (rujmftt brunch of the Ilushtrakutu*, one 
belonging to the time of Kakkka Suvaricavarsha and the o titer of 

Dhruva ff, which have fteen edited ill part ii by Dr*. Bhattaelinrwa anil 
Altekar respectively. The former, which is dated -Suku 74ft, is t be latest known 
record of Knrkkarija. It registers the grant of the village BrihniauapiUlikjL 
in the Mahishaka-msAayrt, which comprised forty-two villages, to the Rrflbmau 
Kigukumnru. son of Bhutta D&ttiOdnru, and belonging to the Kaundinyn-polru 
and the Vfijusaneya-tfaJt/id (of the White Yajurveda}. The grant of Dhruva If 
is dated £uku 806 which extends hi* reign by seven years, the latest date known 
for Inin hitherto being Saka 700. This is also interesting as it records the grant 
of it village tn the Buddhist edoni of Kampilya. The village granted was Dka$a- 
yasalm and the gift was made while the king was camping at tiri-Kliena(tji)ka 
(modern Kami). In his introduction to the article on this grant Prof. Altekar 
discusses the relationship between Dhruva IT and his successor Krishna II and 
arrives at the conclusion that Krishna was the eldest sun of Dhruva II. lie 
argues that as Kakkaraja. a hitherto unknown son of Dhruva, appears a* the 
Ditlakfi and is not designated as a Yuvirajn t he must have had an elder brother 
who was probably the same as Krishna Ak&tavarsha. But it may be pointed 
out that nowhere is it stated that Dhruva 11 had two eons and it is out impossible 
that Karla was not appointed Yittaraja by the time the grant teas issued. Prof. 
Bhandarkar has edited a grant of SIla-Mahabeyi. the queen of the ItiisLtra- 
kflta king Dhbova. This queen who was not known hitherto, ia described 

as the princess of the illustrious Yittarasa whom the Professor has identified with 
the Eastern Clnllukyn king Vishnu van! liana IV (AT). 761799). The inscription 
registers the grunt of the village Kolapodra situated hi the district of N&ncK- 
purndvarl to two Brahmans Maraehcha and Durgaditya. The date of the record 
is Sftkft TOW. rrrndrR«jrd of Asvayuja (Asvina), solar eclipse, which regularly curres- 
ponds to Wednesday, *27th Septenitar, A.D. 7S6. A noteworthy feature of this 
document i? that the queen grunts the village and issues the charter without any 
formal sanction or approval by the kiug. This would show, according to the 
editor, that both husband and wife had in ancient times, an equal share even 
in the administration of a kingdom. After citing the instances of Kama and 
Yudhishthira from the great Epics, who were crowned sovereigns along with 
their consorts, Prof. Bhandarkar gives three instances fmtn inscriptions in support 
of his statement. The Kadnmbu queen Laohehaladeri (Saka 977) was ruling 
the kingdom along with her husband. Y>jaya-M aha fieri. the wife of the Early 

Chllukya prince ChandiSditya, issued two copper plate grants independently of 
her husband. CinutuJiupiitru-&I(akartii of the Sfttavahiuia dynasty, in one i f 
his Nftrik inscriptions, issues an order conjointly with his wife, to an officer at 
Goviirdluvriii. This part also contains an article by the late Mr. R. D, Bnnerji 
on the Bavftna inscription of CumtALEKUA. It informs us that the terri¬ 
tories nf the queen who was a princess of the Sfimscna family and the wife of a 
cc tain Waftg&l&rSja, probably rf the KaclndilsapaghSta family, were included 
in the empire of the J/itewiftwAi ^bT-Mah&ALA, As no sovereign of 
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thp name of Mahipila is known to have been reigning at Elio time of the record 
which is dated Vikrama year 1012 {~AJX 955), Bunerji is of opinion that he 
might he a second prince *«f this name belonging to the Gurj jata-FraHhfte dynasty 
ami places hint he tween Oey apahtrle v a of the STy adorn record (V. S. 1005) and 
Yijayitp?ilndevft mentioned in the Kajnur inscription of Matinumdeva. The 
plates of >lAPA-BHAVAfirpTARAJAPEVA of the Lunar family edited hy Bandit 
L. P. Pandeya are important as the seal bears the device nf a hull instead 
of the figure of Gaja-Ltikaft w? usually found on the seal of the SoumvarinS kings. 
As no pcrsotuil name such as da name jay a and Bhltnarfltha borne hy the two 
known Mahfibhavaguptas of the family is found in the record, it is not certain 
whether the king to whose reign the record under review refers itself is to lie 
identified with cither of the two Just mentioned nf lie is a different ruler of the 
family. Mr. K. V. £. Aiyer’s article on the DrakxhSrilma inscription of Kcxo- 
rruxcA I describes the victory gained in Kulijiga by one ‘>1 the king's chief 
officers named Vunduvaraja. who is also called Pullavavnmja and Tiruvitmfjga. 
The account nf the Kalihga war as recorded in this inscription agrees very well 
with that of the Tamil work Kaliityattupparani composed in the reign of Knltf- 
tt-ufign I, Mr. Aiyer has identified Devendravammn, who is stated in the inscrip¬ 
tion t,n have been destroyed in battle by V.mijuvarajn, with IVevendravartnan 
Rtljoraja 1. the father of Anantavamifin ChSdaganga and consequently fie 
places the date of the Kalinga war mentioned in t he inscription Indore A,D. 1078, 
the last year of Peveudravarmau’s reign. This record which is dated in the 
53rd year nf KidCsttungn's reign (AD. 1103), mentions various gifts made by 
Yamjuvamja. The same scholar has edited in part iv the I rtanimidlfir inscrip¬ 
tion of PaBartaKA I. This epigraph which is dated in the loth year of the 
lviru: (A.D. 922} lava down the rules for selecting persons for testing the comwt- 
ness (fe., fineness) of gold current in the village. Among then) were the 
representatives of the MadavTdi, probably the locality where the privileged 
and wealthy classes lived, of the army and of the SaiibflrnppSdi (probably the 
quarter of merchants), ft should be noted that these persona chosen for testing 
gold wefe different from the Gold Committee (Po#-V&riynm) mentioned in other 
inscriptions and were not only subordinate to the Tank Committee unlike the 
members of the but also received fixed emoluments for discharging 

their duties. In his article on the Tirodi plates ol Pravaraaena II already noticed 
in the last year s report. Prof. V. V. Mi rush i fcos shown on the basis of the places 
mentioned in the inscription that the territory of the Yukatakas extended to the 
eu st as far as Smith Kosals. including the modem districts nf BfilftghSt, Bhand am 
and Ch&nda which must have formed part of ancient Vidurbha. 

Thr South-liulian Inscriptions. 

Of the volumes of the Sorre Isdias Isa&arnom being edited by tie 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, print order was given for Volume VIH of the 
series. OE the volume on inscriptions from Bombay-Kc\matuk, 104 pages of the 
manuscript, M page* of the first ami 54 pages nf t he second proof were sent to the 
pres?. Satisfactory progress ivas also made in preparing materials lor the press 
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of the next volume of Tamil inscriptions. Nineteen villages were visited in this 
connection. and the readings of UK) inscriptions which were either damaged or 
in an incomplete state were revised in situ. 

For the volume un Kanaresn Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency entrusted 
to Hr. Shmna-nstri, the last instalment of the manuscript of the text was sent 
to the press. [t has now' been decided to issue this volume in three parts. The 
first part will contain inscriptions up to the end of the Yad&va period for which 
the stitched proof is expected to be ordered shortly. The second part will consist 
of the text of the remaining inscriptions and the third of the Introduction and the 
Index. No further mil banal For the volume mi Teliigu inscriptions was sent to 

the press as the proof of the manuscript sent last year has not yet been received. 

The Annual Report "it Smith Indian Epigraphy for 1931-32 was also issued 
during the year. 

MfHCEXiXJiKftoGa E p rcEAPiUGAL Work hone in Circles and Museums. 

No epigraphies] work is reported from the Eastern. Northern and 
Frontier Circles. The Superintendent, Western Cibcie, copied 57 inscriptions 
of which 54 are known inscriptions in Brahmi characters which are to be 
included in the Corpus Insctipfionum in dim rum. VoU 11, Pt, H, find the 
remaining three are in Persian, 

Central Circle. 

The Superintendent, Central circle, reports that seven small ioacrip- 
tiiiii> were copied during the year, five from Nalimda and two from Rajgfr. Of 
the Nalnnda inscriptions three contain only the Buddhist creed, one inscribed on 
the back of u stone image ■ Buddha states That the statue was the gift of the 

MnkiiifStitt monk Habubi'-iiiilm and the other is a broken day sealing bearing an 

incomplete legend which may be rear! as $arem -.v7/u- voarga - / ifto*]. The two in¬ 
scription^ from Htijgir are also only fragmentary votive records inscribed on the 
pede&tnl of two damn images. In one of these the name of the donor nmv be 
read us drya Jinrmmti. 

The smile officer Ims also ^nt me iiupressioiie of sixteen votive records ins¬ 
cribed either on the ftedesUfs or on the bucks of bronze images found at N aland a 
during the years 1932 to 1934. They could not be noticed before uh the images 
were not cleaned. They invariably contain the Buddhist creed and only in a 
few cares the name of the donor or donntrix of the statue as well, meh as 
Pmbhakaru, I'rabhfikaniiflii. Sri(£rl)kukn, the Buddhist monk Viinnliikariijnflnji, 
Karnataka r,il >hami, Asraka the wife of Kilharaka Dakhika (DjiksMka of Sithnraka ?} 
and the wife of Himeka of -mvathiko, whose name is lost except the first, syllable 
Ha. 

An impression of a fragmentary Telugu inscription was also received from 
the Central Circle earlier in the year which was copied at Hatidara in Bastar 
Stain, C. P. The record mentions one .Jagsdekabhitsiuina Maharaja, the lord 
of Bhflgavatfpura and belonging to the X&ga family, who is identical with the 
ruler mentioned in the inscription from Barsur and Potiimru in the .same State, 
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both duted Soka 983. The date of the present record is, however. Sabi 000 
which extends his rule by about thirteen years, 

Burma Circle. 

The Superintendent of the Burma Circle reports the discovery of five 
new lit hie inscriptions in Burma during the year. “ One of them,” says lie, 
11 was found lying near the Treasury vault id the office of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Yamethin, and was brought to the notice of the Superintendent by a Buddhist 
monk residing in the Thein-u Monastery of the Letlm Tail' at Yu met hi ti. Its 
original site was near n iSiwui (ordination hall) about: three furlongs to the west 
of Kyauksa village in Zagyantoung villa go-tract, Pyawbwe Township, Yai ttct.hm 
district, ami it is said to have been brought over from there *ome years ago 
by the then Deputy Commissioner of the Ya me thin district, and placed in his 
office compound sit Yamethin. The atone dab being exported to the weather, 
the inscription, which was incised on one face only in Burmese, is very much 
worn, most of the text has flaked off. and only a few still legible words remain. 
From what can lie made out of these, the inscription records the dedication of 
cattle, slaves and laud to some monument not now extant and the aspiration 
of the dedicator to Bmtdhnhood. The date has also disappeared, but. on 
palfeogtaphical grounds, the record may be placed in the fifth-13th century A.D. 
This inscribed ebb has now been deposited in a safe place in the premises of the 
residence of the Deputy Commissioner, Yu met bin. at the instance of the Superin¬ 
tendent. 

'* The other four inscribed stone slabs were found at a ruined pagoda 
in Myogale, a hamlet of Atet Sidi East village, about three miles to the 
south of Pegu Town. The circumstances which led to their discovery are as 
follows-—Early in May 1035, lightning struck a fvokkn tree (Albixria Tx>bbck) 
and a huge fissure in the wall of n pagoda close by resulted. Their curiosity 
being aroused, sonic of the villagers did some excavation and came upon the 
slabs together with a few images of the Buddha in bronze anil silver. The 
slabs were inscribed on one face only. The inscriptions on two of them are in 
Portuguese, that on another is bilingual—Jjatin and Armenian-and that mi the 
remaining one Is in three different languages; Armenian, Portuguese and Burmese. 
The two inscription* in Portuguese arc epitaphs. Otic com memo rute* tin* death 
of William StringfcUow, legitimate son of Henry StringCcllow ami of Anna Simoeha, 
at the age of 8 years, in the month of November of the year 1742, ami the other 
the death <*f Isabel Son brinks <le Abn-u. legitimate daughter of Francisco Born 
brinho dc Abrou. The last hue of the latter epitaph which mo*t probably 
contained the date has teen defaced. The bilingual inscription is an epigraph 
commemorating in two different languages—Latin and Armenian— the constnie- 
tiuu by Nicholas de Agualar and Margarita, his spouse, of a building in the Holy 
year of the Lord 1750 for the propagation of the Faith of the Ucgukr Clerics of 
St. Paul The last slab bearing a trilingual inscription is the tombstone of 
Peter (called * Pctrose * in Armenian and 'Pedro’ in Portuguese) who died in 
the year 1749. The Arm enia n text tells m that he had been a heathen converted 
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tti Chmtianitv mul died in the year 174b. The second part Is in Portuguese 
and informs us that. lie whs u native of the kingdom of Ava itud died on the 
2nd May I74!». The last portion of the inscription winch is iri Burmese says 
that Mating Nyttn, brother-in-law of Captain Nicholas, i«isseii a way in the aiith 
year of his age on the 4th day of the waxing niouii of TawtfmHn Mil ; 15th 
August 174H J, According to the Jut* 1 given in the Burmese inscription. Mating 
Nvun died 3 months and 13 days after the death of Peter. The problem is 
whether ' Mating Xvun " was the original native Mine id Peter lief ore he became 
a ( hristmn and the date in the Burmese text is an error, which is improbable, 
ur whether another person is referred to. The last is most probably the ■ h-c. his 
epitaph having been, for reason* now lung forgotten, Incised in the blank space 
left near the bottom of Peters tombstone. 

“Besides the above stone inscriptions there were .iU> found three short 
epigraphs. One was incised on the back of the pedestal of an image of the 
Buddha in bronze and the others on the obverse face of two terra-cotta votive 
tablets. As lias been noticed elsewhere in this report, the lege Lit 1 on the Buddha 
image is in Burmese, in characters belonging to the tilth century A.D. and gives 
the name of t be Buddha whom the image represents as well as the name of its 
maker ; of the other two, found inscribed an terra-cotta votive tablets, one ia 
in Pyu and the other in .Sanskrit; similar tablets have been found in previous 
years, and no explanation is necessary. 

The Superintendent also reports that the work oil Mon inscriptions entrusted 
to Ur. C. 0. lilugden of Loudon issued from the press during the year. It 

cun tarns six medieval Mon inscriptions (No*. Xlll-XYUl) and with their publi¬ 
cation lb. Jllugilen’s contract with Government lor editing the Mf>n macriptioiu 
found in Burma l ume? to an end* L’ Mya the late Superintendent of the Burma 
Oirele continued, while in office, to work on the earlier Pali inscriptions which 
have so far been discovered at Hnrnwza (Uhl Promc) and in the neighbouring 
localities and which he proposed to publish in a subsequent volume of the Epi- 
gmpJtia Birrmmca, but. the work could not be completed owing to hi., ill-health 
and hits been held ill abeyance since Ins subsequent retirement. 

Indian Alone tun, Calcutta, 

The Superintendent, Archied <»gn-id Section, Indian Museum, reports th.it t.en 
wets ui cop per- plates were acquired for the Museum during the year. One ot 

these, the Xavagmm grant of the Maharaja lias tin has already been published 
in the Epujtttphia Indira, Volume XXI, p, 12ii, The other nine inscriptions 

will also be published in the iSjngraphia Indioa in due course. There lore, only 
u short note on them is appended below for information. The first eight (A 
to Hl of these nine along with two other set* are said to have been found deposited 
Ln an earthen pot which was dug up by a cultivator while ploughing a field lll a 
village i.| the Ihuia-Khiroedi estate in the Gan jam district of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, 

A. This grant consisting of 3 plates is issued from Sveta k-dtfA ishthuna by 

the P, M. £\ AnAXTAY AMI A N who is stilted to have * acquired the entire 
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Ifin pilnm *>f Kidiiiga through the -trengfh of his arms'. It records the gift of 
the village Svftipa-Vfluiii in tbe ElmIguk liaiy.l a-ocrifny« to Bhattii N ana ta samian 
belonging to Vachch h u {Vat&a) -yotra, Ya ja8ftne[ya*]-cftarfltMi, and Kfinva-vniAo (of 
the White Yajnrveda), The date given at the end appears to read Su»tw I!) 
FhVit,[Ph(ftgwtO) -iudi S urn) Inis probably to he referred to tile regnal year of 
tbe king. The l.hlfairi was the MahadbitutntH Aaokadevu. The charter was 
composed by the MaJtisdtufJimgrahlbt Gfivindutleva, registered (tmcMiiu) by the 
J/</jb?d*7i>7 Vfisabhattari.ka and engraved by Mahindrabhuna* 

B. This hi also a grant of 3 plates issued from KaU&ganeg&ta by the MafuirSja 
Dev esi ‘RAT ARM AN, son of RajeiidravunnaiL and the ornament of the Ganga 
family, and records I he donation of the village Bukudravakejm] in Lohurlhnngarn 
to one iTovindasarman, son <>E Uliattu Narayam. The donee who bails From a 
place in Uttara-jladha, the name of which cannot be read with certainty, belongs 
to the VaT«w/fV/vt and tin* Kiithii'cArtme^ of ihe (Black} Yajiirvedu. The date 
of the moo! which is given fit the end in decimal figures is 308 apparently of the 
Gariga era. The donor is identical with Devendmcarman of the Tekkali Plates 
(Epigraphiti Indim. Vol. XVIII, pp. 31! ff.) and the present record shows that 
tbe correction bv Hiiltzsch of iatamnyi into Ma-trayi in the former inscription 
is quite correct. The composer and the engraver of the present grant are also 
tbe same as in tbe Tekkali Plates, tr«.. the Rahassyu gar vac hand ra and the 
AkskaMlin Srl-Sdtntmta Khaiulimala. 

f yjjjij ebarter is issued from £vetak-ddft ixhtMmt by the Mnh&fnju ,!a*a~ 
VABHADKVA of tin? Uaiigti family. It is undated and records the gift of the 
village Bhuwumlu in the j6frlada(f)4pfiga-wwAfliya to a BbLluiuiu named Knvikr- 
nnuim belonging to thu Kfliyapa-gwriti, the Vajasaneya-cibi tuna and t In* Kiinvu* 
ifo/ribi ("f the White Yajiirvedu)- The DOtiifm of the grant wai tin Mfihtiwimmtta 
1‘firuudeva. While the name of the compos*- not idear I lint. of rho engraver 
appears to be A icbltralmatii, 

p Xllift grant is issued from £\etddhi*lhann by the Rfnuika Jayav.yRHa- 
]>EVA of tbe Giingn family and records the gift of n piece of land belonging to the 
villogc Padahisriliga in the Khiiluguklianda-mAnyu lo the Hhuttuputra I'adma 
Mahan a -I the Yatsa-yobrt and the Knpva-raiAa (of the White Yujurveda). The 
inscription was registered by Trikaliiiga-Mahbh'vt, composed l>y S&mnnta and 
engraved by Vimsp»*]ehiindra, ‘Hie date of the record is given as the year 
100 expressed both in words and decimal figures. It appears to me, however, 
that we have reason to suspect the genuineness of this record. Firstly, the era 
is presumably meant to be the Gartgn-era and we do not know of this Jayavanna- 
ilcva from any other record of this period. Secondly, the script also appears to 
lielong to a much later priori and the donor, though only a llUmka boars such 
title' n# are found in tbe records of the Eastern Gaiga rulers namely 1 who acquired 
sovereignty of the whole Kalioga Kingdom by the prowess of hi> arms’, eta, 
\Yc do not know who the TrikaKnga-mahadevI of the present record was but 
wc remember that the Gan jam and Orissa plates of VidyadtabhAuja were also 
registered by one Trikalihga-Mahudevn. It may l* that this m* only a title 
borne by ihc chief queen of the rulers who called themselves 1 the lord of 
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the three kalingasHowever, taking till the points into consideration it 
(teems obvious that the writer of the presold grant had a knowledge of the 
early Gatiga and possibly also of the Bhnnjji records which he made use of in 
drawing up the present, charter at the same rime overlooking the other factors 
which might lead to the detection of his forgery. 

E. This charter was also issued from Svgt-ddft&AfSdna by the Guiigu king 
Pnrmnnmtihlh'ora P. M, P. T)A KTaux Air adeya , son of Frith vivaraian and 
records the donation of the village Kaaifdda] in the 3nYm}b't'i*kaya on the occasion 
of a solar eclipse to Bhatta Durgakhandiku, son of Bliatta Bod luma and belonging 
to the Yatsa-ffafra and the ChMjidogH-cfl am wo (of tlic Siimuvfbla). The record is 
not dated and the ruler mentioned therein rannot he identified. The writer was 
the Sdiidhirigrahtn Dluvnadatta and the engraver, DainOdam. 

F, & G. These are said to be two grants of Lvdravarmax of the Ganga 
dynasty. As no impressions of these records were received in this office I a in 
unt in a position to give farther particulars about them, 

H. This grant was also issued from Svetkftak)-drf/d*A./fiana and is not dated. 
It records the grant of a plot of land in the village Vadoda in the Khaiugakhanda- 
vtthii/ti to one Blunt apt it rn Mahfitm Mumkarleva of the Vatsa-^ra. While * the 
inscription mentions (he Prtmmtimcihewnm P. M. P. BurCEXDEAVAttiiAofn'A. 
the grant seems to have been made by one Gabgakavilasa Rdnaka whose 
relationship with the ruling sovereign is not clear from the inscription. It was 
composed by the Snndkivigrahw AiSkadanta, engraved by Yinmlachandra, and 
registered by a MnhMevl whose name has apparently been omitted. 

1* This gT Hll + was issued from Chikhalisthiti and is undated. It records the 
gift, of the village Upalnbada to one Hevana-[nfi]>'!ika by the Rnyaka Raha- 
Deva horn in the family of Taflapa. Nothing is known about the donor from 
any other record. It was written by the goldsmith Tania. The village granted 
is evidently identical with the village Upalada in the Parlakimedi taluk of the 
Gun jam district where the charter is said to have been found while digging a 
field. 


Bagpidanti Museum, Ajmer. 

The Curator reports to have copied 27 inscriptions for the Museum of which 
one came from the PartSbgath State, five from Jitan m the Gwalior State and 
twenty-one from the J ai s a h ne t State, As no impressions of these inscriptions 
were supplied to me by the Curator I base my review of them on the report sent 
by him. 

The inscription from Pattabgarh is fragmentary and contains only a portion 
of wlrnt was originally a large pm/kitti. The stone on which it is engraved was 
found lying in the Western purl of the village G ho tarsi situated at a distance of 
about seven miles from Partabgnrh, The epigraph belongs to the time of 
Durlabkirajn and records the building of a temple of Fft^vanfitha. This ruler 
is undoubtedly identical with the father of the dfafthamfin* Indraraja who, as we 
know I rum the TVrhTbgarh Stone Inscription [Eyufmphm ItttU&t, Vol. XIV, pp. j$2 
fi,), built n temple of the Sun-god at Ghontavarsliika (modern GhotarsT village). 


til 
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Four out of the Jive inscriptions from Jiritn ure found on four pillars of the 
cenotaph of Ravnt BhiinUsiiiiiui of Deolia. One of them is dated the. 14th day 
of the bright half of Aivina., Samvid lor>7, and records that the Nah&ta/jfii 
SaL-vadevi. a wile of the Mahijnii tna >itiulhipat i Vigrahapala. a UuhiJaputta (Gohlot) 
of Nagahruda, and the daughter of the Miihtmai/uifitMhijtoli Vusanta of the Solar 
family, elected a pillar in the temple of the Sun-nod, The other three inscriptions 
are dated Wednesday, the srh day of the dark half of Bhadnipadji, Sum vat, 
10fin (=Wednesday, 14th September. A.D, IQOP. the year being Kfirttikadij and 
record that, the Mniitlfajni Jajjnka. another wife of the name Vigrahapiila and 
the daughter of the MtiJiatamantdiifirjuiti Deva-ha of the Solar family of ifhuni- 
kachchha, erected these pillars. In these are also found the mimes of the Sltthti- 
samantfidhipati YochchbarSj#. and Laksiimaim. respectively the maternal grand* 
father and the son of the queen, beside 4 ? those of Vitiritdhu and Y alula whose 
relationship with the chiefs family h» not mentioned. As Bhiinummha died in 
A,1X 1604, it is clear that these pillars were brought from a temple of the Sun 
which hail been built in the neighbourhood more than six hundred years prior 
to his death and was probably irt a ruined condition at the time. The fifth, 
inscription from Jimn is found on a stone slab and bears a much Inter date, being 
the 11th day of the dark fortnight of Asharlha, Snmvat 1017. It records the 
erection of a temple at .firan belonging to Medapata by Baja AI liana, his wife 
[Tali] and their sons Soningura. Akin-raja and Udii when liana Uduyasiinlin was 
ruling at Cliitnikflt.fi (Chitor). 

Of the twenty-one inscriptions front the Jnisatmer State only those men¬ 
tioning the names id rulers are very briefly noticed below as a detailed report 
on them will appear in the Annual Report of the Museum, They are all com¬ 
paratively late in dote and contain the names <>f local chiefs only. The earliest 
of them is found on a Gmirttttam or a four-sided pillar, each side containing an 
image of a deity—the four deities being Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and Surra, Such 
pillars are usually set up in this part <d the country to perpetuate the memory 
of some deceased person or to mark the construction of a tank or temple. The 
inscription is dated Sunday, the 10th day of the bright half of B hadra pa da, 
RLitifika Sam vat 339 (- Sunday, 11 th August, A.D. 1163) and records that during 
the reign of YijayuriLja, the queen RajaladEvT built a tank in memory of her 
daughter’s son Soh&gftpfda, Three memorial inscriptions found at the foot of the 
Jaisalmer fort record that the MoMriijti Uadluisimha died on Wednesday, the 
nth day of the dark hall of Margafftrsba), Vikrama Samvat 1418 and Bhatika 
Sain vat 738 (= Wedueaday, 24th November, A.D. 1301) and that bis two queens 

, .,,[r the daughter of Kiina Rajadhara, and Muthalade became tat*. It is 
nlso stated that the memorial stones were set up during the reign of the Maharaja 
Sri-EeaarL The other inscriptions from Jaisalmer contain the names of the fol¬ 
lowing rulers) lUja ^ri-Bhnfti Lukshinana (V.S, Mfil, Suka 13-16); Rfiula Vim- 
Biha, "son of Lakahmana (V.S. 1464, Bhatika 813); Mahdtjti Kaval Dcvfdasa 
(Y,S. 1512); ilfn A tinijadki raja ft aval Devakarnn (V.S. I r>39, Suka U04): Maha~ 
rdjaihiraja Rural Muladcvu (V.S. 1014); his son Rural Hatiraja (V.S, 1626); 
hb son Rural Bhlma (V.S. 1656, Hijri 1008 of the time of the Patasfiha Akbar, 
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and ulsr. Y.S. 1673. £aka I53fl, Bhutika 1)93) who married Qadimade known as 
Karmavoti in her fur her? family: Jfiivnl hudvnnarlasa (V.8. 1673, ^aka 1538, 
BLatika 993) and the MaharajqdMraja KiivuJ AniNm.simha (V.S. 1736). 

Cerdrat Museum, Xwjpnr. 

The Curator of the Museum informs me that the TirCdi Plates of the V r ajmtaka 
ruler Pmvarasena 11 and an incomplete \ n kit Taka plate from .Moimlla in the 
Drug district which were noticed in last year’s resume and have since been publish- 
ed in the Epigraph in hniiru have now l>een inquired for the Nagpur Museum. 
Another Yukutnka charter conflicting of five copper plates and complete with 
seal was recently discovered at Pattun. a village in The Maltai tabs'll of the Betid 
district. < . P. This bus also now been acquired for the Nagpur Museum, The 
plate- are said to have been discovered by a farmer in 1933 while ploughing a 
field. They were issued from Pravnmpom by the Y aka taka ruler Phayaha- 
s£ka Jf uaid record a royal grunt of 4W tn'mrtHtias of land by the royal measure 
in the village nf Asvattbakhemka which was situated on the road to Yuradakhet.fi 
in the Lidiauagam division, for the upkeep of a saUm or charitable hall connected 
with the footprint (tpadamuta\ of the Maliapurmdui, i,e., Vishnu. The charter is 
dated the seventh day of the dark fortnight of Karttika in the *27 th year of the 
king's reign. The gift was made at the request of Xarayapaxaja. The record 
was written by Kitlidihm, a subordinate of tin* Sendpati Kiityayana and engraved 
by the goldsmith Isvaradatta. a subordinate of Kundaraja who is identical with 
Kuiii laritja, the son of SotTUghnar&ja, mentioned in the t'hammak Plates of the 
same ruler. It i- stated at the end of the charter that Pitamalm and Xanda 
caused it to be drafted {Ik&rdmka), The record is important in tlint it advances 
the reign of Pravnmsenn II hy about four years, the latest year so far 
known being the 23rd as found in bis Dudiii (Ejwjmpbia huUm, Vol. ill, pn, 262 
fiV) and TirCdi (Ibid,, Vol, XXII, p. 174) plates. This inscription is under 
publication in the Epiffrnphia Indira. 

Information has reached me also of the discovery of two sets of Kashtrakutn 
copper-plates at Sirso in the A kola district, i.\ P. But as I have not examined 
their impressions I am not in a position to give anv details about them. I, 
however, understand that an attempt is being made to acquire them for the 
Nagpur Museum. 

f&nMmmmri Museum, Madras. 

Three copper-plate inscriptions were acquired by the Government Museum, 
Madras, during the year under review. The earliest of them is the first plate 
of a set of two belonging to the reign of the Mafidrnjn Hastut of the Parivriljaka 
family, file record on these plates lias already been edited by Fleet (Corpus 
/nxcrifiiimutn /nrfiVwwro, Volume III, pp. 65 f,). Next in point of chronology 
is the set of three plates of the reign of Yisayamtya. one of the Early Chalukva 
rulers of Badilmi. The inscription on these plates m dated Saka ft 14, t.he IJth 
year of the reign of the king and records the gift of some land* in tho village 
Alii; mid a situated in Pedekal-nwAopa to Trivikramus«rmaii, son of Himdatta- 
sarman and grandson of Svastiearnian of the Eh&rgava-g&ra. The grant woe 
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futile while tin? king wj is camping m the tyijaya^skandhuvirti oi Mahak&ta-tfithn 
(M.ihiik 1 1 r r j in Hu* Hi An mi taluk of the Bijapur district). The of the 

record is Sanskrit and the ohiiiaoters are Kuiiureae of the 7th Century A.D. Tin 
the seiil is to fie ^een tin- figure of ;i standing l*>ar which was the laii chhniui of 
the Chilltikyiw, This record has been published in the Telugu Journal Rhfimti 
fVol. Xm, pt. iv, pp. 4S3 IT.). The third is a grant of the Eastern ChilluJcya 
king Q i "SAKA- Vl J AY a jiit y a who ruled from VIX *44 to S88. It regi.sTem 
the gift of the village Santa gram» in the Cu<Irav&m-vwAoya to one hundred 
Brahmursf of various gvtnpf, on the Occasion of a solar eeljpee. It bears no date, 
This is also published: in the Journal of the Attdhra ftistorical Rexearrh Society 
(Yob V. pp. 112 ff.}. 

Provincial iU'tweWn, Lucknow. 

Kai Bahadur Prayug Daval. the Curator of the Museum, report.-' that four 
inscriptions were acquired for the Lucknow Museum during the year. Out of 
the.se three are tody fragments. one being a Tibetan rerun! beautiful)v qiigraved 
on a piece of date. The text, of the lust mentioned document lms m.i yet been 
identified but. it .-teems to contain n. description of hell. The name of MauilgalyS- 
yaiiu, one of the disciples of the Budtlha, is also mentioned in it. The fourth 
is a single copper-plate issued by the P. M. P. Jayachchaxdraoeva of 
the t bihaduviilu family of Kuinnij. It consists of 3t* tinea. The writing is well 
preserved except a few letters at the beginning of the lost four lines containing 
the imprecatory which are lost owing to n piece of the plate being broken 

off. The genealugy set forth in this charter is the same as that found in the 
Kuiiuinlt Plates anti other inscriptions of the same ruler. The date of the 
resil'd which L given butli in words and in figures is .Sumeat 1237 PhSlguna mdi 
7 Ramu when the sun entered the sign of Zodiac called Mina, and regularly* 
corresponds to Sunday, the 22nd February, A.J). 11 HI, taking the year to be 
Karttikudi. The inscription records that, the king, after bathing in the Ganges 
at BSrJnua, granted the village of .Matin Jam along with that of Kadi hi situated 
in the l tehodufira division to the learned Brahman Brahma Barman. the son of 
Uotriiiiuinln and the grandson of SarvvfUianda and belonging to the Vatsa-yo/m 
and the five pravaras Biiiirgsvii. Chyavaua. ApnavSn.i. Aurvu and Jaiiuciaiiuvi, 
The charter was written by the MufuiLduipiitaiihi fchipnti who is ah*' mentioned 
in the other grants of this nder. 

Curzon Muneum of Archeeohgtf t M ultra. 

Three fiwgiueutary inscriptions iu BrOhnu ckrscu-rs of the kudinn . period 
were acquired for the Museum. <)1 these only one, inscribed on an St/Sffapafa t 
deserves mention «.h it contains the date. It is in tw*« lines and may lift read 
as;— 

1 .. ... .mmvatmrc 20J.»i[a] 2 di 2Q.fi 

2.. . .. .mi cha ari[hn*]ta-pfijayc. 

The year apparently belongs to the KiAiftnu era and hu> t*> be referred to 
the reign of Kanishku. One peculiarity of this date is that the inscription seams 
to refer to the second month of the year. Usually m kushona inscriptions. 
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particularly in those from the Mathura region, the date is given either in seasons 
and fortnights or the name of the mouth is expressly stated. 

Provincial Museum, Pestwwr. 

The Curator reports the acquisition of two inscriptions in Kliardshtlit charac¬ 
ters engraved on the bottom of two stone relic caskets ami a stone seal with » 
legend in the characters of the Gupta period. These are being dealt with by 
Mr. N. C. Majumdar. Supdt,., Art:hi. Section, Indian Museum. 

Prince nf Tl'afcs Museum of Wed&rn India, Bombay. 

Two sets of copper plates lielongmg to the Kadnuib# rulers EfivivariuiLn and 
Krishnavamvau (II) were purchased for the Moreutn, Both these records have 
already been published in the Ejtigta.pkia iadica (\ol. X^ I, pp. 2W IT.). 

MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY. 

liij Mr. G. Yaztiaui. 

During the year under report* some forty new inscriptions were copied, nine 
of which belong to the Punjab, one to the United Provinces, one to the Central 
Provinces, four to the Bombay Presidency, nine to the Madras Presidency and 
fifteen to BL E. H. the Nisam'a Dominions. The Punjab inscriptions have been 
copied Uv Dr. M. Nfi*im who has been requested to edit them for the next number 
UI37-38) of the Epujxtph in hido-Mosfomtia. 

In the United Provinces im inscription was brought to my notice bv Dr. K. A. 
Ansari. Assistant Engineer, Northern Circle, who also furnished me with two 
impresiduiiB of tin- inscription and a report on the circumstances in which it Imd 
been found. The inscription is dated 721 H. f 1321 A,D.) during the reign of 
GhivathuM Ibti Tughluq and mentions the name id one Ildril yarn’d-DauhiCwad- 
Din, n. noble of the court of ‘AlftubLDm Khiiljf, lkhtiyaru’d-Dunhit might have 
occupied an important position at the Court of Ghiyathu'd-Din Tughluq as well, 
for the latter king ascended the throne of Delhi only five years after 'Abtu’d-Din. 
An the in-* ription is important from both historical and pakeogmphic points of 
view’ it is being studied carefully and will be published in due course. 

The inscription from the Central Provinces is in Persian verse and it records 
the erection of a mosque at Dhamoni* by Eandnlu, Khan a general of Aurangseb. 
As Dfiamoni has had a chequered history from the 15 th to the 17th centuries, 
belonging to HimJu Rajas ut one time and the Mughal Kings at another, this 
inscription is important, as showing the possession of Dhamoni by the Mughal 
Emperor in the 17th centrin', The inscription was first noticed by R. M. Crofton, 
Esq., 1.0.S.. now the Director General of Revenue in Hyderabad ami a nibbing 
of it was subsequently sent lo me by the Deputy Commissioner of Saugor. 

Dr. N. P. Uhakmvarti, Government Epigrophist for India, kindly sent me 
rubbings of flirty inscriptions which he had received for decipherment from ike 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Western Circle. Poona. Of these two in¬ 
scriptions are important, one belonging to the reign nf Mug&fiur Shiih nf Gujarat, 


lu lbc j llindh T aIm I I t mi Elm tiDrth oi Kskllgtir* 
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being dated 21st gu Qa'dli 925 If,, and the other mentioning the name of Mubarak 
Kh&tji and recording the erection of a mosque. Both these inscriptions were 
found lit Jidnr, HOW in the JodhpuT State but, originally the capital of the attCe- 
-tr.rs of the Xawabs of PALunpflr. As the Tubbings of these inscriptions, which 
have been received, are not very clear and as there are several other unpublished 
inscriptions at .falur, iirniiigeme&ts are being made to - I'tain another set of the 
rubbings of these records, for it is hoped their tests will throw fresh light on the 
history of Gujarat Kings. The Government Epigraphist sent me the nibbing 
of another inscription which is now preserved in the Rnsfifihanji Museum at. 
Jtmttgftrh, The inscription is rarvrel in Persian 4a well w Sagan characters 

and mentions the building of a shrine in 862 IK, during tin* reign of Sultan 
tjuthu'd-Din of Gujarat. This inscription with necessary notes is being puhli'died 
in the ensuing number (1935-30) of the Epigraph*' 1 fndo-Moskmim, 

Of the wine inscriptions from the Madras Presidency, five belong to the 
mo^tie at lekeknpnrani in the Ganjarn district. The latter records are dated 
1102 H. (1690 A.D.) and mention the building of iin inn and a mosque by one 

Mustafa Khan. Of the other four inscriptions from the same Presidency, the 

must important, epigraph is from a i UrgSh at Caliogopatam, t'hiovcule taluk, 
Gan jam district. It records the erection of a * grand mausoleum’ by Muham¬ 
mad Qasim bin M ohamma d Husain on the 28th of Ramadhiii, 1038 H. The 
language of this inscription is Persian, 

Of the fifteen inscription? discovered during the year under report is H. E. H. 
the Nizam's Dominions, the most important are the following 

(t) The uweriptfim on the Kagfafyura Mosque, li contains the genea¬ 
logy of Baihmanf kings and also gives the -late of the building of 
a mosque and a tank* 

(ii) The inscription otvr the Boitdl Biin Gait of the Tatium Fort . H 

refurthi the building of a gate at the Taltam Port in the »9th regnal 
year of Aurangieb (I lift D.) by Alfl Safid son of Hatim Khan, 
Aurungzcb at this time was occupied in the conquest ■*! the Deccan 
iitul he strengthened the defences «f t lie forts where the Imperial 
army was garrisoned. The language of the inscription is Persian 
and the style of writing Nastd'Iiq. 

(iit-iv) Thv inscription front th Taltum Fort. These inscriptions arc in 
terestrag as giving the dates of the building of the original defences 
of the Tftltam fort by Morta^a Ni£&ui Shrdi 1 in 680 H. (1381 A.It), 
(v-vi) Two intcrifftion# front the Mvdgat Fort. These records throw light on 
the wars which book place between the Bijapur kings and the Rajas 
of Vijayaiiagar in the latter half of the 16th century. These in¬ 
scriptions also contain the dates of the construction of two bastioaa 
during the reigns of the Bijapur kings, 'All ‘Add >hah 1 .md Ibrahim 
Add Shah II. 

(vii) [nsrription on a mosque at Mvdgal This inscription is a fine specimLn 
of the Thulth style of writing and cattains the name of the calli- 
graplt»9i“ Kat&nu'd-Dm son of 'AJi 
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The Supplement to the 1933-34 issue of the Epigraphia Inda-Moelemim which 
deals with ninety-six inscriptions of Ahmadnagar, Junnar, Satara, Broach and 
Surat is almost ready and will he issued shortly. The majority of these inscrip¬ 
tions are being published for the first time anil great credit is due to Dr. Nazim 
who has deciphered these records, translated their texts and added suitable notes 
to show their historical and paheo graphic importance. 
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SECTION IV—MUSEUMS, 

INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 

By T . _V. Han ittch nvrt ran , 

Acquisitions, 

During the year under report the Museum acquired by presentation an 
interesting bronze image of Buddha (9400) found at Nfilaudil, the Navagrtam 
copper plate grant of Maharaja Martin (#521) dated G. E. 193 and a group of 
roue temcottaa (9522 30). The image of Buddha {Plate XXX VT, & 1) 
whfch cornea from Nsbndn tm® presented by Mr. Ajifc Ghose. Though small 
(height. i\ ), it is of sufficient iconographii importance, representing as it does 
Buddha seated ij, the attitude of touching the earth (bhiimifijHirfamudr®, a 
type styled in the mflifmo* os Va^ann-Buddha-BMUTimka. Tlie thunder¬ 
bolt (vajra) is shown in front, on the seat itself, to mark it as the 4 adamantine 
throne (vajramna), seated on which Buddha attained his mmltodfri. What 
is more unusual, however, is the fact that the asann instead of being the usual 
lotus throne (padmdmna) is a seat of grass (darbhdmiut), which recalls to mind 
Ihe scene on the eve of the Buddha’s Enlightenment. While on his way to the 
bodhi-manda from the river NairiinjaM. the Bodhisattva is said to have'received 
from a grass-cutter named Svastika u handful of grass. On reaching the badki 
(ree he spread out an "excellent layer of grass with t. he points inwards nnd the 
roots outwards, and set himself thereon, with legs crossed, turned to the east, 
the hotly upright " and resolved not to get up from that scat until he had attain¬ 
ed bodhi.i According to the NidanakatM* a scat, 14 cubits long, appeared 
from where the grass was spread, the blades of grass arranging themselves “in 
such a form as would be beyond the power of even the ablest painter or carver 
to design . lire Ceylonese version of the incident avers that on the spot, where 
the grass touched the ground the earth opened anti "by the power of his jtdm- 
mitds, a throne arose, 14 cubits high, the roots of the grass being hid, whilst the 
blades appeared as a beautiful canopy wrought by the skill of a clever work- 
man”^ The representation of the warn here at a throne of grass h significant, 
for all the versions of the life of Burk)ha are agreed in stating that “on seeing 
the throne, the prince rejoiced, and sat down upon it animated by great resolve 
and courage The &#ma of the image bears on its under-side a seal with a 
Xagari inscription in relief containing the Buddhist creed of Dhnrmu (Yc dh timid 
etc.). 

TJie Xavagnlma grant of Maharaja Ilastin (9521), was presented by Rao 
Bahadur K, X. Dikshit, Deputy Director General of Archeology, who has edited 

1 fsihitt-} f \in m, Ei LuJnmnn, [i. 

1 TrtiWr * OrfafiUJ Smea ( VuJ, J h linddkui Mtik-gkmt*, p, 06L 
'K. S, HatxIvK A MqtmuI nj ft*jMkurm t p, 1715 , 

1 Ada tfrkntofuu YmL X. p. 1 4T*. 
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it in the Ejdgmphin Indira, Yol. XXL Part 111. The plain which come* from 
X :tg od State, C. L, oonskts of: the Left half of the first of b set of two plat® am! 
records in Sanskrit the grant to certain Brahmans of a village called Kavagranm 
in the raahlm of the Bulimia chief (apparently a feudatory of the nfijwri-parir- 
tajakas) by the MahRilja Hiistin in the year 11 V-* H tllt ‘ lill P ta er “ 

The terracotta figures (9582-aOj were found by Pandit Rnn#ssbw»r Ihiya!. 
Deputy Magistrate, near GhwS. District Aznmgarii, U. l\ in an extensive and 
high mound, 4U to 50 feet in height and about U7 bights in area. There are 
atw indications that it must have been a large settlement representing many 
periods* Bricks of Gupta and Maury an periods and coins, bends, etc,, are 

also reported to have been found at thb site. 

Though the collection presented to the Indian Museum eoiunsts of only nine 
figures, one could recognise in them at least three types, The commonest, typ* 
lucnunting fur <1 nut of ft specimens (Plate XXXVI, figs. 5 and 8) bears the fol¬ 
lowing characteristics: (I) The general features are adequately represented. 
The figure is moulded entire, no part lieiug separately modi* and affixed. .Subject 
to the ‘law uf fruntality ’ the figures are mode] led in the round and are not reliefs. 
The material is a hard grey clay with glossy rerl wash. (2) The face is oval. 
The nose, though prominent, is not formed by pinching the clay together, as is 
the owe with the Indus Valley terracottas, and forms a projection continuous 
with the forehead nit which a tiMa is shown. (3) The eyes are oval and the 
pupils are indicated. The upper lip is overdrawn and would consequently 
appear to hang. (4) The breasts and hips are developed and the navel is large, 
and conspicuous (C/. Plate XXXV L r>). (5) The enr-riugs, sometimes heavy ami 

large arc either of the patm-ktaykila type or of the ordinary annular type. The 
former is represented as an ordinary disc with or without a dot in the centre or a 
1 linger disc with smaller dote encircling a bigger one, the design resembling the 
seed-vessel of a lotus. The annular typo of earring (knnrjakj hangs either 
vertically from tin cuts or horizontally. (8) The single necklace bears designs 
ixmsiBtitig of punched strokes or circles, the latter in one case being in two rows 
alternating with double vertical strokes. (7) The figures wear wristlets. The 
arms, wherever present, are bent and held at the sides or in one example raised 
to the head in the act of adjusting the headdress. (8) The head dresses are fun- 
shaped, sometimes with a tiara-like smaller course over the forehead of indented 
upward Strokes In one case, ft female figure is chid in a long thin robe reaching 
from the neck to the ankles, but showing the features of the body. This parti- 
culax figure is interesting as its base is hollow, so as to fit into the upper end of a 
pole. 

Tim second type, of which there are only two example? (INate XXXVT, 
Kg. fi) shares most <»f the characteristics of the first type with the difference that 
the eye-brows. lids and pupils, the lips and the fifofct marks are separately made 
and affixed to nn oval fftte, that the ear lobes lire diluted with a view to insert 
paira-hu^altU (not shown here), and that the forehead shows in the centre well- 
groomed hnii as in the cose of the MatburS railing VakshTs, for which reason 
this type should be placed later than the first. 
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The third type represented by a single example (Plate XXXVI, fig. 7) is 
interesting in several ways. The fate is rectangular {almost square}, with a 
prominent nose running continuous with the line of the forehead. The eyes 

as well as the pupils are incised while the mouth is wedge-shaped. The ears 

(only one remains), wear patra-htn4&fa$. also rectangular, evidently in harmony 
with the rectangular shape of the face. The forehead, of which little remains, 
ha* li tilafcn mark affixed to it. while the small and tapering head-dress has a 
vertical indenture. The hotly shows a strand-like Jlooklace with slanting strokes 
indented on it, the nipples affixed slightly irregularly bo as to admit between 
them the passage of the ytijii&pavihi, a chord with similar indentures, a disc with 
:i dot in its centre similar to the tilalca on the neck ami a large navel. The amis 

are bent and are adorned with wristlets ; the left hand holds a cup or the span 

of a ladle, while the right hand is apparently engaged in taking the content' of 
the left. That the figure represents a Brahman is clear from the npfivUit, 
the i Unit a on the forehead and a similar mark on the neck, which may stand for 
the ritual mark that even* Brahman (dvt)#) has to make with the ash (A/utfuia) 
from the sacrificial lire. Evidently the Brahman in question is here engaged 
in taking out from the cup in his left hand lfija$ nr fried rice and offering them 
to the fire-god. This unique specimen, in view of the explanation given above, 
may be said to date from historic times, probably from the Suriga period with 
which is associated a Brahma nit! a I revival. 

.4* regards dating it is apparent that an earlier date has to lie assigned to 
the first and third types than the second type. If, as indicated above, a £uhga 
date Is attributed to the third, then a first or second century A,D. dutc may, 
with some confidence, be hazarded for the second type. 

Among the antiquities from Saraath numbering about 35 that wet** acquired 
on loan from the Director General of Archaeology mention may bo made of two 
interesting fragmentary sculptures. Both are representative of the classical 
style such as one finds in the Gupta period. One (9513) (Plate XXXV, tig. 1) 
is n piece, 7'v M’, showing a Vidyadlmra <umph* firing and in the net- of worship¬ 
ping with liowers the principal deity of the sculpture, which is missing. Flower 
trays are held in their left hands from which one flower is taken at a time by the 
right hand to be scattered below. While an everlasting state of soaring is 
apparent in the composition, the action that is suggested, viz,, adoration err wor¬ 
ship with (lowers takes [dace within a narrow compass. The bodies of the 
couple are plant-dike in swaying rhythm and plasticity, the result being a (low¬ 
ing movement of life which characterised &Q Gupta sculptures. The youthful 
appearance of the couple, the smoothness of their limbs and their relative free¬ 
dom from jewellery and apparel stand in sensitive relation to their bodies. A 
comparison of this firing group with other groups of known date, such us from 
Gwalior, 1 from Aihole, Kauheri and SJLrMth* will shun similarities between ours 
and S&miitli and Kanhcri ones. A mithumi couple probably of Yidyadburas 
from 85rn4th now exhibited in the Muse mu and bearing Xo. 85C8 is exactly like 

• St, Krumrisiah, /adwn 8c*tptm, fijf. flU, 

* \ K. HuUiry of Indian and Jndornainm Art, fijp, hU «.n-»S jfd, 
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ihe Vidyadhara couple in question, though the attitudes are different. In 
hoth the man wears a single necklace, presents the same anatomical features and 
a heavy coiffure of curly hair, wears kundnlan and wristlets and presents the 
same facial expression. The woman in both Uns the same single necklace, arm¬ 
let, wristlet, tnekhalA with pellet designs marked tin it and patra-kuydatm and 
presents a simi l ar arrangement of braided hair. The Vjdyadhara is also simi lar 
to one occurring on a Buddha plaque from Saninth (S. 34), now in the Indian 
Museum, with this deference that the latter ims his left leg bent, the feet point¬ 
ing upward, while the former has his right leg stretched arid his left bent in such 
a way as to form with the right leg a straight line parallel to the ground line. 
Besides, the body of the ninth VidyMhara is heavier. Obviously the 
fragment belongs to the 5th century A.D. when (dipta art was at its 
perfection. 

Another fragment (bolti), 3'sc I' 5i", also from Silmath is part of a frieze 
{Plate XXXV. fig. 2) showing four of the planets including fifthu, who presents 
as usual a demoniac appearance, Kftliu is shown at the extreme right end of the 
frieze with a huge head and feathers tucked m to his hair fan-wise. A big pitra* 
kuwlala ii- seen in ids right ear and a relatively small )n<ikara-knndalu in his left. 
Very little of hh body is shown ami what is shewn of it is hidden by stout arras, 
the hands bent down with the palms turned outward. His moustached mouth 
* 3 open showing a row of teeth, his nostrils dilated, his eyes are wide open and 
his palms outstretched- all giving to the face an expression of joy or gratifica¬ 
tion. To Rahil’s left stand three planet deities, iris, Bjihaspati, &ukra and flani, 
all in tnbkanga and with halos behind their Wds, each holding an ahhamdid 
in the right hand and a kamarfalu in the left, except that in the case of Snni. 
the left hand is broken and missing. Their under-gamieuts tied in the kadicbba 
fashion with the nttarii/ti encircling them have the ends secured in a knot thrown 
elegantly on the right A necklace, armlet and wristlet and the yfijii^jntr~fn, 
are °titer common features of the three. M befits their character as Brahmans* 
Brihnspati and Snkra have their hair arranged in a ja(Smol-nfo, while the hair 
of bani is arranged turban-wise, braided and secured by a wreath in front. While 
Brihnspati bus no ku,Mi St the other two wear makam-kunfah*, and Sum bus 
Ids left leg bent cross-wise. The features compare well with those of Bhumaru 
and other Karnath divinities, particularly with those of r I’udmapuni in the 
.Museum Collection (8. 37) and another divine being also in tlte Museum (Ms. 20). 

A comparison of this frieze with later XavagmJui representations such as those 
of the Eastern School* will bring out the superiority of this early work The 

presence of Gupta features will easily admit of the frieze l*ing assigned to the 
ut.h or Tf h a iitury A.l), 


Ajdou). the nr.juimi during the year nn.br report un.br the 
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re-excavatifln of a silted tank. The image, V-2*X l'-lOT, represents Parvutf 
sian<liny in the *wmd>W?a pose on a lotus, with an elaborate pmAAoi'aft serving 
“ ftje hack-ground. Two lotuses spring up from behind the lotus on which 
Parrot? is standing, flanking as it were the entire frame of the goddess, and at 
tin* same time standing he tween herself and her two attendants trimfndevatav). 
one on either aide of her. Tarvari presents a majestic figure, adorned as she is 
with ,i long and tapering jula-mnhda showing the hlrUimukkti in its front, ptifra 
kumlutun in the ears, three necklaces, one of which in three strands passes elegant¬ 
ly over her full bosom and reaches* below the stomach, armlets, wristlets, anklets 
{pHtta-saras) and an under-garment, reaching down to her ankles and bound liy a 
waist -ions until vertical and horizontal tassels, the former displacing kXfttiwu* 
kfta*. The third eye is prominent on the forehead. Her right hand with the 

mark- of a lotus in it indicates tsirada while her left, though hanging down like 

the right hand holds elegantly with feminine restraint, a lotus hv its stalk. The 
pariv&radeoatag are similar to the Devi herself in the matter of decorative details, 
though standing ill the tribfmngn pose and with different attributes in their hands. 
dV ne hmi the right of the Devi holds a jnjdma in her left and a ehawnm in her 

right, while the other on the left of the goddess holds a chdnmm in her right and 

a kttinfmdalu in her left. In both, the third eye and rhe long necklace of the 
main figure are absent, to mark their inferiority. The bottom of the pedestal 
shows in miniature the bon vehicle [mhana) of the I>evi on the left and other 
figurt'. 1 ' which from right to left are, a ehdmara -bearer, a Deva attended by two 
of Ins women in the act of worshipping with a garland held in his hands, another 
Deva in meditation, a stand probably with a book on it, a lotus bud (?) and a 
e/donum-hearer. The prtiMdmlX shows a number of decorative details. Rear¬ 

ing leugryphs (vyaki) with riders stand on recumbent elephants, which in turn 
are placed on capitals, while aix>ve. the prabhavali, which is circular, shows, 
beside the lialn behind the Devi s head, a foliage course along the border, it in- 
mm, one on either side of the Devi, one playing on the lute and the other keep¬ 
ing time with cymbals, flying Vidyadhara with garland in hands on either side, 
and further above., in a rmv, Ganesa, B rah mil, Siva, Vidjmi and Kurt tikeya with 
their respective emblems and wlhanas. This rare image, which is in an excellent 
State .it preservation, is of great monographic importance. As an excellent example 
of tin* Bengal school, it may be placed iu or about the ]*2t.h century A.D. 

Noteworthy purchases during the year are two fragmentary sculptures from 
Mathatii of red stone, a sculpture in black chlorite stone, representing Ihirga 
as Si riih avail ini and nine sets of copper plate grants. One of the Mathura finds 
(04 OS), sT high, shows the bust of a Yakshl (Plate NXXVI. fig. It) that formed 
part of a mitfwm similar to those on the Bhutesvor pillars. 1 A flowing curve 
of compositional movement characterises the Yakalu, whose tilted head, open 
eves and smiling mouth at once suggest that she is giver up like the Bhfiteivar 
YakeMs to the pleasure of the moment, viz., love. The caressing arm of her 
lover, going round her neck, the hand holding a flower and gently resting on her 


1 L. Bachhofrr, Early Indian £cvilpt*rr r pL 03. 
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left shoulder, coupled with a round amplitude of the modelling of her limbs, 
particularly the bosom, is suggestive of a complaisant sensuous feeling which 
characterises all Mathura mifhuuas. 'Ike naturalism nf the Mathura schnul 
which lias physical moss for its substance and sensual appeal for its aim is present 
here, though perhaps the Utter has absorbed the former so very completely, as 
will he evidenced l>v the modelling of Utah as relaxed, as to prove that “ the 
plastic sense has been entire! v steeped in the physical J \ The hair combed and 
twice partitioned in the forehead, leaving « central patch of hair there, and secur¬ 
ed in a knot behind, drooping ear-rings, two necklaces, one close to the neck 

and the other, which is just a course of pearls, dangling elegantly between the 

full bosoms, and the breasts themselves suggestive of relaxed sensitive flesh are 
the main features of this Yaks hi which are also present in the well-known Bhutes- 
var \ aksliis and other allied ti^res from Mathura- 1 On stylistic grounds the 
figure may be assigned to the second century A.D. 

The other Mathura find (9402) is ;i piece from a reefangular slab, D'xi’, 
showing on one side lotuses spread within a border and on the other five horse¬ 
men riding on horses, the leg? of the fifth alone Wing visible. The party moves 

to the right Two of the horsemen in front appear to lead the others and seem 
to enjoy a status higher limn that, of the others as evidenced by their apparel and 

turban. One of them, who is shown in the hack-ground, wears a turban, the 

knot of which is thrown elegantly to the right as in the case of Sunga head-dresses. 
The turban in the case of the other has the knot in the centre itself, while his 
apparel consists of trousers and a kaiic/uikti or r<wit extending down to the waist, 

A necklace with ,1 broad border, crossing near tl- breasts is present, Similar 

necklaces and turbans occur in Mathura 1 . The sculpture in question may be 
assigned to the first century B.0, or A.D. 

A Stone sculpture (9285), hails from Bihar ami represents JhirgS 

riding on her otitomn, the lion (for which reason she muv In- -ailed Siriihavahini), 
(Plate XXXVI, fig, in), Durgfi has four hands; her upper right- hand, which 

holds a long sword is lifted up as in striking while her lower right is bent low, 

with its palm indicating «t tuda, the idea suggested being annihilation to those 

that defy her ami protection and blessings to those that beseech her: the upper 

left holds a shield and the lower left a trident. Her hair is arranged in a becom¬ 
ing bun-like knot. Patra-kiindalas. a third eye on the forehead, two necklaces, 
three-stranded yajnopavitn. and a long necklace 1 (perhaps the mnumdla) arrang- 
mI ynjnfrjxjrlta-W kc and reaching the hips, are Home uf the noteworthy features 
of this image Which are also shared hy the earlier specimens of the Eastern School, 
particularly from Nffhutdfl (Bihar). 3 The sculpture may therefore be said to 
date from the ninth or tenth ccnturv A.D. 

W - 

In all n>3 coins were added to the coin cabinet of the Indian Museum, out 
of whirl] ten eold coins deserve special mention. Four of these were purchased 


■ L. iUM^r.Snrfy l»U » 8*d#**, 75, tt3, 05, OS, 10] ; J. Ft, Vc#pl. U Se-to* <U tj n 

jt). P b, xn, xm. xviif, xxi-a. ^ l 

M. Fb. Yk W ], U Mptu,' d< Mrtkw, pb, vn-f, vm.fi : XXXIV a. XXXV r. XXXvrn.6, Llf-a. 
Kmiarfvrlr, Indian o& 
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from Mr. A jit Chose of Calcutta, The first (Plate XXXVI, fig. 3) ia a double 
Stater '>f Kadpldses 11 and shows details that occur in ui least four different coin 
types of Kiulphiaes represented elsewhere. 1 * Monogram m the obverse is similar 
to No. 134 of pi. Vll of -Smith's catalogue, while that on the reverse resembles 
So. 152, pL VIf of the same catalogue. Tim second is a quarter stater id Kanish- 
ka wit Ik its ub verse similar to that of an Indian Museum coin, 1 and its reverse 
to that of another coin, also of the Indian Museum 3 and of a coin of Huvishku 
in the British Museum 4 * with n monogram figured as pi, Vll, 164 of Smith's cata¬ 
logue. The third is nf Vlisudevn, similar in type to a coin in the Indian Museum 
col ter t ion 6 and presents on the reverse rtiva four-armed and three-faced, standing 
facing, holding noose, kettle-drum (dhukko ?), vase and trident, with bull Ltchind 
standing faring right, the legend <h'sho on left, and on the right a monogram 
figured by Smith as Hi5 of pi. Vll. The fourth is a rare coin of Sunuulrugupta 
of the Asvamediui Type (Plate XXVI. tig. 4} with legend reading as “ lidjd- 
dhirnjak i>rlinnm=nritva {divmh jtitfultf—t 7) Jtrfa-Viij>)nedhah A coin of 

Ckandragupta IK »W purchased, is of the Archer Type and is simitar to one 
figured by Allan 7 * with this difference that the monogruiu on the reverse resembles 
that found on another coin.® Five gold coins were purchased by the Trustees 
of the Indian Museum ami presented to the Indian Museum cabinet. One of 
them, which is of Kanishka, is similar to a coin figured by Gardner. 9 The second 
is of Iiuvishka similar to coin No. ft of Smith's catalogue {p. 77), but with the 
bust, of the king to right, dub in ids right and nnktJa in his left hands and the 
legend in “ badly formed Greek letters ", Shaotwmo shtlo Hoimftki Koaiuino. 
The third, also of Huvishka, whose reverse shows Skanda and Vi&lkha standing, 
ia similar to the reverse of a smaller coin in the British Museum 10 and to the 
obverse of another, also of the British Museum. 11 * The fourth is a coin of Samudru- 
gupta of the Standard Type similar to one in the Indian Museum 13 but shows in 
addition a dagger tucked to the waist of the king and the marginal legend, (sawn) 

taAati witatM i. . ripuraji. .. The fifth and the hist com presented by 

the Trustees is an interesting issue of Chandraguptu I of the "king and queen” 
type, similar to that of Smith, No. I fp. 99) but showing Liikshmi seated in the 
falita pose (right leg Lunging down) on i-ouch ant 1km facing right, with u fillet 
in her out-stretched right hand and a monogram on left similar to that figured by 
Allan and Smith. w 

1 UmnliifTt BrUiffh Mumm* Cahihgut nf Indian Coin** pi XXV, Bp. T t U i V* A. Smith, CvisfoyU ./ tAr cpin* 

iw thr Indian Jl Infirm, p, 6B. typo 1, No. I *nd type ft. Ao. 

3 Smith P p. fit*. 1- 

■ Ihid v [h TO, No. 3- 

■'flfttitaff, pL 3EXVIT, fife. 9>. 

i jsiiiilii* P- 34,, Xek 3* pL Xtll* 3* 

* J. A . jS. B.r Vtrl. X, No* ft. pp 

* Vmlafogt i£ £if Indian pi, VI, % IT, 

* Ibid, pi. V7, tig. 13. 

* Bfilixh MriWtm t 'nluloQitr of Indian Coim, pi XXV7, 0» 

i* Ibid n p, I-IIP* Xo. 11pi XXV7II, 

H Ibid, |f 4 H0 r Xp, III 

|m Smitb# pin XVi fin 

$3 j ,\]|ari # CftfaktQV* of tM Coi«J of lAc Gapl't p. 3U* No. 8fl ; Smith, pi. XVTIL 21. 
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CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES MUSEUM. 

litt fir. M. A. Iltttnid. 

Curating tint! Pnservaimn* 

In addition to Sir Aurel Stein ' s Central Asian collection, the Central Aniaa 
Antiquities Museum, New Delhi. contains antiquities from Baluchistan esruvat* 
en( hy Mr. H. ][ftr»ri';ive' at Nfil during 1825 and those brought l»v Sir Aurel 
Stem from his archeological tours during the year J927-28. This latter hoard 
of antiquities was lying in the Museum stores ;iwaiting preservative treatment, 
before their systematic study could be attempted in oomparisctj with materials 
from other sites. Their treatment was started last season and continued during 
llie year ami the collection from South Baluchistan lias now undergone the neces¬ 
sary chemical and preservative treatment and the objects from various site* in 
North Baluchistan are under treatment. 

One of the. paint bigs in the Central Fresco gallery was badly damaged by the 

fall of a patch of plaster from the ceiling. Fortunately the damage done was 

nuistly to the plaster in which the painting was set rather than to ike fron ting 
itself. This was repaired by pouring thin plaster cream from the top and appfr^ 
mg even pressure from underneath. 

lu some of the paintings there has been a tendency for the plaster as well 

M the P aint t0 F d ofr hom the surface. This defect has been remedied by 

repamng the plaster coating and fixing the paint with a thin solution of cellulose 
acetate. 

With the exception of a few large metal objects treated by the Archeological 
Chemist, most of the antiquities of this Museum collection did iiot receive chemical 
treatment before, A temporary Modeller was appointed in March [935 to help 
in the treatment of pottery, stone and other small objects. The total number of 
obje'r* treated in the Museum Laboratory during the veer is:— 

Stoae. pottery mid murid objects from South Baluchistan . . , . 5 l2J 

Stone, pottery and metal objects from North Baluchistan .... 337 

Stone, pottery nod metal object? from Sind and other places , r i j-g 

flU the preservation of wooden object* from Lou-Lun W 

AfftAntl LrTavps todvtom with carbon disulphide and other insoctidd^ were 
-uyk-d out during the year. In addition to the collections from Baluchistan 
and Sind, a copper com of .Siva and bull type of the time of Cttlplmes ff irfim 
Charsndda belonging to Dr. Simone Corbtsn of Belgium, five copper H ,m* of 
Muhammadan period, a bronze figure of a dancing girl and one of n fl™, tjove 
excavated by lb. Maekay were treated in the Museum Laboratory. ‘ * ' * 

They 1 * are ^ f>illntmgS from ««* mounted gating the year. 

1. Ch* 0029; Silk painting representing Thuusand-armed Avulolcitesvam 

T-8'xTA", 

2. Ck* 0028; Silk painting representing Avalokitesvara. V-ffxV 

3. Ch, 00fl? ; Silk painting representing Ami ti him between Bodhisattvaa 
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4, Gh* 00104 Remains of a large silk [minting representing the Paradise 
of Amitfibha. 

J he wooden documents written in Kh&rratM .^oripl fmm Niva and other sites 
stored in the Museum were removed to the Museum Annexe on the first flour of 
tlie Imperial Record Department building. These valua 1 tie documents are 
written in carbon ink and are liable to lie affected by tlie damp atmosphere of the 
main buildup and it was therefore considered necessary to remove them to a 
com para t i ve ] y d tie r j if u i ;e. 

-All the wooden racks tilled witli trays containing antiquities from various 
sources in the reserve collect inn liave been straightened by nailing hoop iron 
bands diagonally across the banks and shirs In prevent them from i[cttitii* out of 
the straight. 

Iin tht> gaUeties. 

Tin* icsnlfieieney of the supply of air to the frescoes set against the walls 
was long realised ami at The suggestion of the Archaxdogimd Chemist in India, 
rectangular wooden slabs fitted with thin wire gauze were fitted at the bottom 
of the and on the lop of each east 1 a small hole was bored so as to admit 

free circulation of air and drive cut the damp stagnant air, fraught with danger. 

The lighting arrangement in the galleries has not been quite satisfactory 
and a number ■ ! visitors have complained about the inadequacy. Some im¬ 
provement has been effected by the installation of more powerful lamps. 

The old cardboard label*; on the large silk pain rings hung on the walla of the 
galleries of the Museum Annexe are being replaced gradually by painted wooden 
labels. 

The new gallery in the long corridor in the Museum Annexe which wu fitted 
last year with twelve show-eases has now been thrown open to the public. The 
exhibit* in this ^aUery contain selected specimens from Baluchistan antiquities 
brought liv isir Aural Stein from his archaeological tours during !' 127-28, anti¬ 
quities from Nal excavated bv Mr, Hargreaves in 1929 arid from various sites in 
Sind explored by Mr. N. G. Majumdur during the years HkjU-3W and 1930-31. 
The exhibits from Sind have been arranged according to rites and each site is 
well represented in the gallery. 

For the exhibition of minor miscellaneous antiquities from Central Asia 
additional space has been found by the erection of a show-Case round the central 
column in the room in the Annexe devoted to this. 

In addition to the exhibits in this gallery, a large mi miser of antiquities from 
Central Asia are at present stored in the Olcfk's room in the Museum Annexe 
for want of exhibition space. The room set apart for the (’orator as his office 
in the Annexe building lias been resumed m an exhibition gallery mid, fitted with 
show-case*! will soon be thrown open to the public. 

Loan of exhibits. 

At the request of the High Commissioner for India, London, 35 exhibits were 
sent on loan to the Koval Academy of Arts, London, for the International 
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E vlii biiinn of Chinese Arts, during the year. These included 10 silk paintings, 
IT textiles, 4 paper drawings and 4 stucco objects from Central Asian sites. 
They have now been safely received back in the Musetim. 

DELHI FORT MUSEUM. 

lit/ Winn Bahadur Mottlri Zafnr Husnu. 

The work of mounting paintings was taken up again th is year by the Arehseo- 
logical Chemist, ami OS of them were treated this year. The pictures were 
systematically arranged in the picture gallery each provided with a descriptive 
label. Two new table showcases were supplied to accommodate 'elected anti¬ 
quities discovered at. the excavation?- at Bijay Mandul and Qila Kai Pith ora in 
Delhi. The new additions received during the year consisted id -5 miscellaneous 
articles arid (JO coins. The latter, wlikh included ,j 8 silver rupees and 2 copper 
pice, consisted entirely of Treasure Trove finds received from various Provincial 
Government. Among the miscellaneous articles may be mentioned two Satiads 
issued by the Mughal Emperors Muhamiuiul Shah and Ahm ad Shah respectively 
and an album containing .12 pictures of British officer.' who were taken prisoners 
at Kabul during the Afghan War of 1841, 


TAXI LA MUSEUM. 

Iiy Mr. M, S. Hntta-Gupta. 

During the year und er review the number of visitors to the Tojdla Museum 
was 7.(i2d Including 817 children and 324 students and of those to the Archteo- 
logicul excavations 4,244 including 368 children and 21)4 students. 

The total amount of receipts credited to the Treasury during the year was 
Rs. 1.527-11 of which admission tickets to the Museum and exe&vate.l sites yielded 
Rs. 80G-3 and Rs. -IS9-2 respectively and the sale of photographs brought Its. 93-1. 
The balance represents 11 copies of Sir John Marshall’s Guide to Taxila mid [06 
of its Urdu translation. Antiquities added lu the Museum collection daring the 


year totalled flt'B as follows:— 

1. Mctoi antiquities.. 22 

2. Stone objects . ... 

3 . Terracotta and pottery ......... 269 

4 . Stucco heads ........... g 

5. Shell and bone object# , 33 

6. Beads and gems . ]A 

7. Class and Miscellaneous ... .... 13 

8. Copper coins. ..... 543 
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Of the last, only 12 coins (2 of Axes II, ono of Huvishka, 0 of Vasudevn anti 
"3 illegible) represent individual tint!?, while a hoard of 531 coins was found itipute 
a broken earthen pot, and, with the exception of a single coin of Kanishku, is 
attributable entirely to Vaaudeva. 

During the year 1 lie permanent numbering of the antiquities exhibited in 
the Museum was brought to completion. In addition a few descriptive labels 
were printed in gold leaf. 

Certain interesting sculptures and antiquities from the site of Ksiawan were 
exhibited in a new wall case with four rows of glass shelves fit a cost of Rs. MO, 
The only improvement effected in the building, was the water -proofing treatment 
of the roof of the back mums and the porches, which was successful. 

The photographs and plans exhibited in the Library room for the visitors 
have been provided with titles and supplied with cut card-board mounts. A 
good headway bus been made in the Work of listing the spare antiquities lying 
in the godown. About 3HU drawings of selected specimens of terracottas, relic 
caskets, linger rings, stone, bone, shell, glass, silver, and other miscellaneous 
objects were prepared by the Draftsman in connection with Sir John Marshall's 
forthcoming Monograph on Taxi la, 

LAHORE FORT MUSEUM. 

Htj Mr. M. II. Jin raisin'. 

No addition was made to the exhibits in the Lahore Fort. Museum. 

The salf* of photographs of buildings in the Lahore Fort kept in the Museum 
brought in an income of its, l(i, 

HARAPPA museum. 

fiver 000 visitors saw the Harappa Museum during the year, the amount 
of fees collected being Rs, 00-11, 443 antiquities from the excavations were 

added to the collection. About 100 metal and other antiquities were sent to 
the ArchmoJogicnl Chemist for special treatment. The total number of anti¬ 
quities now exceeds 25,1 >00 ami steps have been taken to prepare a comprehen¬ 
sive Bat. with a view to facilitate the work of distribution among different Museums 
in accordance with ft scheme sanctioned by Government. 

nAlanda museum. 

fii f Mr. €». V. i'haotlra. 

The extraordinary collection of antiquities made from Monastery No, *1 
during the year 1932-33*, which had been Bent to the Archeological Chemist in 
India for treatment, were received hack in the Museum during the year under 
review. Most of the bronze images were then described without illustrations; 
the details have been now brought out by chemical treatment. Six bronze 

1 CL A- R-, A. S., for 1030 34, p. 271 ff. 
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images and an inscribed bronze pedestal having nine brackets of Intits stalks 
fiwd on it. deserve special merit ion. The three standing bronze images of 

Buddha fhts, 22]'. 20]' and 14? "). one in mrmhinntrtrti and two in nbhuifaiMudm 
are among the best specimens of Paia Art of the 8tb-9th Century A.D. (Plate 
XJ*L2£ Vfl, h and r) and they compare favourably with simitar other bronze images 
recovered from Knrkihar in the Cava District and at present exhibited in the 
Tarim .Museum. The method of holding the aauqhati (upper garment), the pose 
fit rb!■' body and the position of the right hand of each iff the two figures in ttbhfflfti- 
indicate >i marked dtfferenoe in their modelling and finish from the Kur- 
bilu r specimens. There is another charming bronze image of Tara (hi. 10]') 
without any Dhyani Buddha on her head, exhibiting the superb modelling and 
perf..ri; finishing made at Nalanda during the 7th Century A.D. (Plate XXXVIL, o). 
She is peaceful and sta 11 ■ b ia ivoWntHia/m offering a fruit (probably pomegra¬ 
nate-) in her right hand. The mmjteti is seen gathered anti tucked mi her left 
T-fumlder leaving the Urcn-st uncovered. This feature seems to have been purpose - 
ly adopted by the craftsman to indicate her unmindful ness about the world, 
while engrossed in her meditation. The roll of palm-leaf or birch-bark (bh'trja- 
jHifni) inserted in the loop of her right cut-lobe also indicates that she is keeping 
»w»trm (germ-syllables) m her ear so that they might resound there in her medita¬ 
tion. The left hand of the figure is unfortunately damaged. Of the Brnihi- 
aa ^ va two are repeated here. Hue gilt bronze image of a four-bended 

and two-armed Vajrnpani (lit. 9V) is .seated crew-legged on a high pedestal 
backed with four Cevltm rubies (Plate XXXVH, f). Another four-headed 
and eight-armed bronze image of Trailokvavijaya. (ht 8') is illustrated on Plate 
XXXVII. d. The nine lotus-stalk brackets over the inscribed bronze pedestal 
referred to above served the purpose of seats of Buddha in different 

attitudes. One small seated image of Buddha in having 

a groove below the lotus seat, found daring the same year, exactly fits on tn the 
tenon of one of the brackets (Piute XXXVIT, «), 

I 

MUSEUMS IN BURMA. 

By 3f. thus. />ifiv>w7/r. 

riir^ bronze inmgea of the Buddha, of sduch one injw^ribed m Burmese 
on the buck of its throne, and one bronze figure of a Buddhist monk and a bronze 
mould for making Buddlm images were discovered in clearing the tMbris on nu 
upper terrace of the Dhammayangyi Temple at Pagan during the year, and they 
have been preserved in the Pagan Museum, No fresh acquisitions were made 
for the other Museums in charge of the Superintendent, Archeological Survey. 
Burma. 



SECTION V. 

OFFICER ON SPECIAL DUTY. 


(!) Sir John Marshall s special duty was on grounds of health suspended 
temporunly at hia own request from 1 st January 193.5 and lie was allowed to 
resume it again in Europe cm the 1 st October 1933. The special duty termi- 
tmtnd nil The 30th September 1936. During this period of duty he was whotiv 
engaged in writing his Monograph on Taxilu including a Catalogue of Antiquities 
in the I tixila. Museum. liesides. he hits been engaged m correcting proofs of his 
Saji.dll Monograph and seeing through the press Ids L u jdp boots to 8 smehi md 
Taxila. He also .lid certain preliminary editing of Mr. M. S, Vats’ Monograph 
on Harappa, which the latter is now recasting in accordant with his instructions, 

( 2 ) Dr. < . L. Fabri was appointed Officer on Special Dufv with effect from 
the 2 nd January 1935 for six months in the lirsf instance, hut later the appoint* 
merit was extended to the 2 nd October 1935, During this period Dr. Fnbri 
edited and saw through the press the consolidated edition of the Annual Reports 
of the Archaeological Survey of India for the years 1930-31 to J 933.34 i 0 two 
volumes. 

He “ “S Ail » appointed as Officer on Special Duty with effect from 4 th 
November 1935 for four months. Later his employment was extended by 0 
fiesh term up to Itlth June 1936. from which date he was granted ten days earned 
leave. During his eight months employment Dr, Fabri worked out a scheme of 
distribution of nil the antiquities discovered at Mnhenjodaro, separating those 
required lor the Local Museum and making suitable sbure> for the different 
Museums in fndia. 
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SECTION VL 

archeological chemist. 

% Hhan Bahadur Muhammad Sana l Hah. 

During this year the antiquities, which had to be sent to the 
Htanikt^ laboratory for preservative treatment, amounted to U-i. 
these hmt been diBcavtired in the excavations -it Cha»Iiu-dam, Jvalawln ^ an 
Harappa and comprtosl object* of iron, copper. bronze. silver, steatite or tare 
"r The work on the preservation and mounting of the Mughal parntap 
in lie Port Museum. Delhi, tm ala.. been finished, the remaining lot ol W pietores 
atring ht. treated rim year, tacidentolly, the whole roleetian has been 

re-arranned under various school, and period*, as far a. possible. 

■ 1 „ addition to the wodt noted above about 60 specimen, were receive, by 
the Arelueulogiral Cheiniat (or chemical analysis or examination. Out of these 
Z nuulvsea of several motallir ohjeeta from Taxila. which are given ,n the «•>■>- 
vino table. deserve awdal rnenHon here. These were earned out as a part 
of Mr. Sana UUuh’a contribution on Copper and Ua Alloys from Taxi a or . ir 
lain, Murahnir. forthcoming memoir on his excavations at tin. famous site The 
metallic object, discovered at Taxila and their analyse, throw ahundMt Ught 
the state of metallurgy and n.e.,,1 industry m Y V. lndia dwrmg the period 
“ mi from ilm «h Century U.C. to 6.1, Cent„ ? A.D. The campon- 

J f ft (nutter (Nos 1-7) which was employ*! far hammered work, shows 

Z tLme<73 ^emlly Of ..city, sometimes reaching 60-7 ,« cent. 

T|„, annlvses Nos. 1H9 show that bronze containing 21-25 per eent. tin was 
..referred ‘ for easting domestic utensil, and other articles. This was rue 
•l,.L,lv ro it. easy fusibility; as hronxe containing 8-12 per cent tm wind. 

much greater strength but higher melting pom , was em,doyed to a 
much leas extent. Casting in ordinary eloaed moulds or by arc perdue P*«“». 
was extensively ptwti-4 Specimen. Norn 20-22 probably represent ctoap 
3 . gorula which have been cast out of scrap metal alloyed with lead, as at the 

|r "nrtitl”'ap|u;.its to lmve Imcn introduce.! in North India quit* early probably 
thread, trade relations with Chum, but later on the, alloy was undoubtedly manu- 
tacturcd in India .1.0, by heating copper with calamme and carbonaceous 

matter ■ The early specimen. (Nos- * <™ d “I » 1,u "» 

lui-l.-.ldv marie bv thc .melting of mixed ores ol copper and arnc. soeh as cxrst 

to Chinn and Sikirim. Tim later objects. No, 31 and 32, havmg regular compo..- 

tom (13 per cent, aim) were probably mnuufactumd by the calamme method. 

Th. analysis Nos. » and 2tl show that a white alloy o racfel and topper 

was also in use foe coinage, jewellery and fciney goods. It r. rdcntmal with the old 

• Thw. U . wore IS «aeo»,»«“' '* * l ' k 7.'“ l w< “ k “ OmaQ AJ. .a S.ssri.nw) for 

U», «lL to MIX wn-o e>>^» ■“* ”»™ ta 
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Chinese alloy, pa^t’mffy meaning white copper, which was prepared by the 
smelting yf the mixed ores of copper and niekd such as exist hi tin. province 
Honan. Like brass, this waa also introduced in India quite earh but it appeats 
to have /alien into disuse after the 1st Century B.C. It mny 1** mentionin' 
passing that the coins of Etrthydemos are computed of tins alloj. ihc bist 
speeimeuB represent solders which were recovered from some of tin copper air 
bronze vessels fount] at Taxila. Their analyses show that lead and it- a|Uu 
tin in equal proport ion, were used there lot ordinary soldering, 

The discoveries at Taxik leave no doubt that metal industry flourished in 
India in the 1st Millenium B.C. and that Metallurgical skill had attained a •”»» 
level during thin epoch, These hurts find corroboration also from the largo heiif* 
of slag and extensive remains of ancient workings at the eoppei ininP' in vanon 
parts °of India. However, there is an interesting point relating to the sources 
of Indian copper which may be mentioned here. There is a certain amount 
evidence in the later Sanskrit works which allows that some of the copper w»* 
imported from J MateMa ’ ft fomigt) land. 1 It ran hardly la* doubted that tins 
place b identical with the 1 MatucMa * ot * Mdnhhtt ' whence the Humemns 
also obtained copper for their own use. MfUnckcha has been identified win 

E 1 In connection with the problem of the conservation of the rock-eui temple- 
hi the island of Elephant a mm Bombay, which has been the apeem 

attention of the Department for Wmo time, the Atchmologicid Chemist. wa* deputed 
there in January in order to supervise the repairs of certain cracks in the se p* 
tures which were carried out actually by Mr. Abdul Aziz, Modeller of tn i 
Circle Lahore. Mr. Eknn Ulkh availed of this opportunity «!*• to oarry out 
sonic preliminary experiments with wet paper-pulp lor the elimination o _ts 
from the sculpture*, as r«:oinmeruled by Sir Alexander Hcott o t e rj , 
Museum Eesenrch Laboratory. a In one of the trials on a plain 'v»H ! ‘ e IoUDt 
that 4 arms, of the salts containing *7 gnu. chlorine, were extracted por square 
foot area of the affected surface, by on* application of paper-pulp. Thm ™rres- 
no nils to 1-15 arms, of sodium chloride. The great efficiency of this simple 
method is dear from these figures. It is. therefore, hoped that after a few appli¬ 
cation* of paper-pulp the concentration of the sen-salts in the aculptun-s will be 
reduced to u trifling amount, thereby endowing them with a fresh lease of nng 
life This method is also preferable to simple washing with phvm water iwhu-h 
k generally tecommeuded for the elimination of salts from monuments) ns the 
.Jtrcs 3 of tlie treatment can be judged much better by the cheuucol examina¬ 
tion of the Used-up pulp. The pa per-pulp method has, therefore, heeu mcom- 
mended specially for the treatment of those motmmenk which are charged with 
nea-aalts. but the matter is under the consideration of the Department. 

The Departmental officers and Curators of several museums have sought 
the expert help of the Arck reolngiml Chemist on various matters. Lnder In s 

t x.wWnj/iii-1 Leiioon {6th Ctniviy S.IM mention. tli» wpl«-r ^ or butt 

in in <l3th totary AJ>.} Urn ft 

»bitt ft ohliiiiwtl fmrti Mnlet'litrhft, 

*Tae rteaming sin) RHftatttflO «>t Mibcuiu KiLblu, t>. 10. 

T 
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directions the Curator of r he Curzoil Museum of Archaeology, Muttra, lias started the 
treatment *4 ~oine badly affected sculptures, by the paper-pulp method which is 
working successfully in his bands. In the Harappu Museum, some of the bronze 
ohjBCta, which were shewing signs of deterioration but were not strong enough 
hi witlistund further chemical treatment, have been kept in air-tight glass jars 
over fresh quicklime. It is satisfactory to note that no further changes have 
been noticed in these objects after the lapse of over one year. 

The Archaeological Chemist was asked to give his expert opinion on certain 
points relating to the question of the transfer of the old imperial Records from 
Calcutta to Delhi and their preservation in future. He has pointed out that the 
warm, and damp climate of Calcutta is very injurious to the records while Delhi, 
with ha lower average temperature mid drier atmosphere, was a more suitable 
place for their storage. Moreover, the acidity of the atmosphere of Calcutta, 
caused by the combustion of coil, will have a very deleterious effect on paper 
and bindings; but thin source of danger is practically absent at Delhi Jn 
support of these views reference lias been made to the report tin the Deterioration 
of Paper in India by Sudborough and Mehta, 1 who pointed out that certain books 
in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras were in far worse condition than the same which 
were stored in cooler places, in India, It is noteworthy also, that certain journals 
were in a distinctly better state of preservation at Meerut than in Calcutta. The 
results of the various investigations on the deterioration of paper in iSuiope and 
America also support the above-mentioned views. Certain measures for the 
preservation of these records in future have been recommended but the most 
important, which might be of wider interest, are these : — 

<«) To install a suitable sterilizing apparatus for the periodica] fumigation 
of the records to destroy inserts; 

(&) To improve the existing repairing and binding methods on scientific 
lines; 

(c) To introduce a suitable dressing for the preservation of the leather 
bindings. 


Talk of Chn\rcttl Analyst* of Metallic Object* Found at Taxibi 
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Table of Chemical Analyses oj Metallic Objects Found at Tania. 
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SECTION VIL 

TREASURE TROVE, 

i nitcd Provinces. —Fifteen finda of coins from the Districts of Bimaroa 
Gorakhpur, Banda, Basti, Unno, Asamgarh. Allahabad, Lucknow and Snlwran- 
pnr were uxammed by Ua\ Bahadur Pniyag Dayaj, Beeretffly the Cob Com- 
mitto in. lb* United Provinces. The find* romped 2,5 gold mvhws y 320 silver 
nip ( - and 781 copper coins representing the issues of the Rushan rulers \fodauu 
\iumn Devft, the Sultans of Delhi, the Mughal Emperors and the X«wubs of 
DialL The coins of Madam. Vanna Dnv ftf which n insisted of small pieces of 
gold weighing 15 grains carlo were deserving of sperm] interest 

IhlhL-Tm* hoards of silver coins were discovered at Mu, One contained 

10 oi thr Mu ^ h,li Emperor Muhammad Shsfe and the other 3 issues of 

Shnli JaiuLQ, 13 of Aurangzeh and « of Shah Akm Bahadur Shah I. 

Punjuh and North- Jl ext Frontier Prmnnce.—Qtin lind of 15 gj] Ver w [ 1Li 
belonging to the Mughal Emperors Shah Johan, Axmmgteb and Bhah Alois I 
was reported from rhak No. 87/K B„ Tuhoil Pnkpatbn, District ilontgom^ 
by the Honorary Numismatist to thr Punjab Government for Muhammadan 
corns, Among four finds of coma reported by the Honorary Numismatist for 
Hmdu oml Buddlusl corns to the Punjab Government mention may be made oi 
- gold . 6 silver and 14 copper corns and 11 terracotta disc found in the Sheikhu- 

I ' : 1 " i. t and 2 gold coins of Kankhka recovered from an old Buddhist mound 

near Sain Bahlol in tLe Peshawar District. 

Western Circle. Four stone Jain images unearthed in the course of rWH™ 
the oundartjms of a temple at Kmndol in East Khnndesh District were acq E 
by the Bombay Government at a cost of Rs. 60 and pitted to the Pn,L t 
Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay, 111100 

Centt(d Cfak'Sm* old Badnhnhi 'coins were found in the Baihmffc 

S U "*' " tho | . S ° nt “ l ***"*• Dis,rict ' -n *r "» squired for th] r.Z 

D,T T°- WpOT 7 ! “* »«"■* *ie oi* of Patna of tnWUw^n, S 
comprising earthen pote. terracotta figurines, sling belle, )»,*. , ,. v . , J '! 

easket (Ht. ), art,I 33 various silver punch-marked coins. It has I,,,,,, ' * C 
i,„'nik',j that these should be made over to the Cantor of the 

t\.nvh Shelia numbering 1,085 ever, discovered near the Arura Stan,Ida .TT 

Jagaimath temple at Puri. They will he acquired under the IV i 1 

Act,. A collection of nine caruum waa diwovered in field at MsLT™ T "’ V ° 
Khurda in f],e District of Puri and has been ..resented to the « u 8 
Museum. An acquisition notification under the Treasure Trove™ “tajs 0 "** 8 
“ Ued “ ras P ect <* » collection of 71 silver coins of the time of slip, ™ 

“ * M " “ »“*•“ K "P»- Pil rgana Bsl in the Rmo.'k^ 

adver mece, tre.ghmg over tV War, fourteen small pieces ,„ t „, U veieLg „ “ 
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1 tola. three [denes of si silver ring and fragments of popper were discovered in a 
field of tlie village Paribur in the Sitamaxhi Sab-Division of Muzaffarpur District. 
The tinder was sentenced to one month's imprisonment ns he did not deposit 
the treasure in full. 

Eastern Otrcfe.—A stone image of Parvati with attendants on either side 
which was discovered in the village of Dakhin Mu ham mad pur near Oomilln in 
the District of Tippers h was acquired under the Treasure Trove Act and is now 
exhibited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

Southern Circle,- —Treasure trove cases in rhe Madras Presidency art dealt 
with by the Superintendent, Government Museum, Madras, and the following 
information is gathered From his report;— 

Two finds of 143 gold coins were reported from Lhe Madras Presidency. 
These comprise : f coin of Francesco Donato, 2 coins of Antonio Trevisan, I coin 
of Francesco Venier, 10 coins of the Yijuyanagar dynasty and S3 fanams of Vira- 
ruya found in Kunnttar village. Erode Taluk in the Coimbatore District; and 
also 3fi fnntmx found in Pudnpcl village. I hengom Taluk in the North Arcot 
District. No less than 10 bronze and copper images of Hindu deities were acquir¬ 
ed under the Indian Treasure-ferove Act. 

Burma Circle.— At Myognle in the Pegu District the villagers unearthed a 
bronze figure of Jambu|iati, two silver image. 1 of the Buddha and a bronze imago 
stand. The Deputy Commissioner of the District sent the articles to the Arctueo- 
logiral Superintendent, for examination and report. The objects were found 
together with four stone inscriptions, of which three are dated AD. 1742, 1749 
and 1750, and one has its date effaced. The inscribed slabs iuive been preserved 
in the Knlyuni inscription shed at Pegu, The circumstances which led to their 
discovery have been mentioned in the chapter on Epigraphy. Jambupati is 
the form of Buddha in regal dress (Plate XXXI1, e) which lie assumed in order 
to check the inordinate pride of king Jambupati who claimed to be a Chakra- 
varfm or Uni vernal .Monarch. He wears a highly ornate mukufa t long ear-oma- 
nwills each formed of a knob and a hook bulbous in the middle* with the lower 
end resting on either shoulder, a rich bienat-plate and wrist lets. He is seated 
cross-legged displaying both soles of the feet in the earth-touching attitude* on 
u high throne formed of two lotus dowers placed «pex to apex and joined in the 
middle by a filleted band. The fingers* which ere faintly delineated, arc of equal 
length, and those >if the right hand pointing towards the earth are joined to the 
top of the lotus spat by a piece of metal ; th>‘ left hand, which is placed over the 
lap, palm upwards, is supported by a s imil ar piece. The figure beam traces 
of gilding. It measures T 5* in height including the throne width itself is 5* 
high. The image does not bear any writing, but judging by its technique it may 
be unsigned to the XVllth or XVIIIth century, being a good specimen ol the 
work of Gve .Shuns, who were numerous in Pegu at that time. It is proposed 
to acquire it under the provisions of the Treasure Trove Act ami deposit it in 
the Phavre Provincial Museum. Rangoon. 

The two silver images of the Buddha are in the round. They represent the 
Sage seated cross-legged on u high throne in the earth-touching attitude. Une 
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L-j 4 ^' hi nl the other 3 " in height including the seat. The technique is crude and 
lacks finish. Their age is probably the same as that of the above-described 
figure of Jandbupati. They are not considered worth acquiring for the Govern- 

meist and will be returned t-o the finders. 

The bronze image stand is rectangular in plan measuring 4* X2T at the 
base, with one end of the longer side being rounded. The base of the stand 
consists of a small baud of fillet, and the sides above it flatter, so that the surface 
of the top of the stand, which is 4 r in height, is rendered narrower and measures 
3§*X2\ One half of this surface on the rounded side has a mortice hole 14" in 
diameter, which receives the tenon of the image. 1 he other half is occupied by 
a square tank measuring 2 " Xli* and in depth; the bottom is on a level with 
the surface of the top of the stand. At each comer of the tank is a lotus leaf 
projecting outward. Inside the tank and at the bottom of it is a tortoise Dunked 
by two fishes. This image stand is of no archeological value and will be returned 
to the finders, 

HajpuUma. —The Jodhpur Durbar reported the acquisition of 14 copper coins 
of Gadliiya. 17 silver coins of Aurangzeb issued from the Ajmer Mint, and 2 silver 
coins issued from the Kucha man Mint. The Gadhiya coins were found at Disuri 
and the rest while digging a ditch in Kuehipala in Jodhpur State. 
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SECTION VIII—MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

SIRL a CITY OF DELHI, FOUNDED BY ‘ALAU-D-DL\ KHALJl. 

By li. B. Mattlvi Zafar littHtstthi, 

The ruins of Delhi comprise the sites of several ancient titles which had the 
distinction of being the scat of Government in their respective times. Each of 
them I ta d d distinctive mime of its own. although ultimately they came to be 
known by the generic title of Delhi. The area which embraces these sites 
extends from Stahjabanabad, the city of Shahjahiin. to Baipithura's city, which 
is known as Old Delhi and is marked hy the celebrated Quth Miniir. Popular 
tradition enumerates only seven cities of Delhi which rose into importance, hut 
if we take into account also the smaller towns and strong-boh Is. that sprang up 
in that locality, the total number grows to fifteen, Khulami-ut-Tawnrllh notices 
all these cities with details, and the list given below is quoted from that work. 1 

(1) Indra prasthn. the legendary city of the Pan (lavas, now supposed to be 

identical with the Puriinn Qila'. 

(2) Delhi (really Dehli) founded by Ruja Anaug Pal Tauwar (Skt. Toinam) 

about the year 1060 A.D. It id represented by its citadel Lai 
Knt. m the centre which stands the Qutb Minor. 

(3) The city of Ralph huru or Old Delhi founded hv Rai Pithiirii (Frithvi 

Rajah the last Hindu king of Delhi, about the year 1186 A.D. It 
embrace* within its area the Lai Rot (item 2). 

<4) Mnrzghan, a fortress, built by Qutb-ud-DTn Aihak and lltutmish (1205- 
1235 A.D.). The site of this i* not traceable. 

(5) Kilokhn founded by Mu*izzu-d-Din Kaujubiid i>n thp bank of the river 

Jumna about the year (287 A.D. Its site is marked bv a village 
bearing the same name ami lying about, two miles to the south of 
Humayun’a tomb. 

(6) Kushuk-i-Lul founded by Julalu-rJ-Dln kjmljl (1290-1295 A.D.}. The 

site of this is not known. 

(7) Siri founded by ‘Alau-d-Dm Khaljl about the year 1304 A.I). 

(8) Tughlaqlibad founded by Qhay&tfatt-d-DTn Tughloq about the year 1322 

A.D. 

(9) Jshanpauah, Muhammad Shah Tughhtq connected Old Delhi (item 

3) and .Sir! (item 7} with walls about the year 1327 A.D., and the 
space thus enclosed was given the name Jahanpnnah. 

(10) Ffrozalwl founded by Flroz Shah Tughlaq about the year 135-1 A.D. 

on the bank of the Jumna, and its site is marked by Kotin Flroz 
Shah, immediately to the south of Shahjahanabld, modern Delhi. 

1 K foiilnr ■ i n?’ ’.■>», i rt Ut by Sujtiii Etui fihitrwliiri of Itatnlik, [Vn-ijiui toil, published by tho writer ot lli» mtitl- 
in the jrrif ISIS. pp, 28-29. See a|« EQiaC* Minory of Julia, Vd, VJTL pp. IMS. 
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(11) Muh&rak&bml founded by the Saiyvid Kitig Mubarak Rbali [1421- 

1433), I rite is identifier) by Mubarakpur Kotin about 2 miles 
to the '•i.mrli-east of Snfdur Jang s tomb. 

(12) Pin I'iioiili founded by ITumsyun between the year 1530 and 1540 

A.t). with Pumas Qila‘ for its citadel, 

(13) Shergayli or Slier shall'* Delhi. Slier Shah oil Ilia accession to the 

throne in the year 1540 made additions to the Furam Qila‘ and 
founded n city which extended from that for! to Ivotla PiroK Shah 
up marked by its north and south gateways. The site of it is now 
partly occupied by Nine Delhi, 

(14) .Salfm.earli, a fortress, (instructed hv Plain Shall Sar [1545-1552). 

It P marked by its remain? immediately to the north of the Delhi 
Fort. 

(15) Shahjuhunftbad founded by Shahjahan on the bank of the Jumna in 

the yenr 11530 All It is represented by modem Delhi. 

Siri, which forms the subject of this article, was founded, as already stated, 
by 'Alau-d-Dm Khaljl about the year 1304 A.D. Its ruined site lies about 3 
miles to the north-east of the Qu£b Minor, and is approached by si cart trunk 
which branches of! the Delhi-Qujb Ruud at the 0th mile from Delhi. The urea 
which was once occupied by a populous city containing superb royal palaces and 
other magnificent buildings, busy markets jijlhI streets, and innumerable private 
dwelling houses is now covered by cultivated fields and a group of squalid tails 
of a modem village, named Shuhpttrjat. In the midst of fields are, however, to 
be .seen insignificant remain- of a few ancient structures, while an old Bm'uJitrl 

standing in the heart of the village is used for residence by villagers, The city 

wfh aval in shape (Plate XXXVill, o), and it was surrounded by a wall which 
had a priuieter of more than three miles and was provided with all the military 
contrivances of defence known to medweval world. Constructed of rubble stone 
in lime, this city wall wu> bnttlemented and pierced with arrow slits, and was 
furnished with fortified bastions and gateways. Like other buildings in the loca¬ 
lity. it has also disappeared, and except for a few of its crumbling pieces or the 
re maim of u bastion (Plate XXXYIlf, i) anil a gate on the south, it is marked 
only by heaps of debris. A short length of the west wall (Pinto XXX Yl II, e) 
is in a comparatively better state, and an examination of it gives im idea of its 
fortifications. It i- provided with a cHimin-dt-muth- !>' 2’ wide, protected by a 

w al|. The latter has in its turn a ledge 3’ 0* wide, wherefrom springs a 

parapet which was originally crowned with battlements now disappeared. 
Four rows of arrow slits pierce the wall at regular intervals; two for use from 
the themin-de-rvnde for long nnd short ranges respectively, and the remaining 
two to be used similarly from the ledge in the screen wall. The present height 
of this piece of wall is 33' Sf. hut including the embattled parapet, which ha- 
disappeared, it must have been originally not less than 40' o" high (Plate 
XXXIX}. Inside, where the ground level is raised, it* existing height is 2fi' fi". 
with the derail that the chrmin-dft-ronde is 13' fi' high from the ground level and 
the ledge in the screen wall U' 0' from the thcmitnle-rondi' while the broken parapet. 
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ti-liich is short of battlements, bus .** maximum height of 2' O’. Fortunately. 

tho battlement8 exist on the bastion, where they measure as high rs 1-1’ 3* * includ- 

ing the parapet. The wall has also a batter, a feature more prominently noticed 

in the later buildings of the Tngjdaq period, and consequently its thickness varies at 

the ground aud rlwmn W- -de-rnitde levels, being 21' fi" and IS' 2" respectively. At present 

it is hollow, with a passage about B' 0" wide and I3 r HT high running through its 

thickness. Locally it is belie veil thst the passage ran throughout the whole 

length of the wall, and that it was intended for storing therein grain uiul fodder 

for use at the time of siege. This view is, however, contradicted by the fact 

that, unlike the exterior, the masonry of the passage inside Is rough and uneven 

without any trace of .smooth hieing, and it. see ms that the inner core of the wall 

consisted of loose rubble which disappearing Inis left an open spice like a passage. 

It may be remarked that the mined wall <>f Siri has been declared protected under 

the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. and the A re ham! ogival Department 

has adopted requisite measures for the conservation of its fragmentary remains 

fro arrest their further deoar. 

* 

Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, the author of the AtMrus tganadid* says that origin¬ 
ally Sir! was the name of a village, which occupied the site where ’Aiim-d-Dln 
KhaljT founded his city, and it was from that village that the latter took its name. 
A mention of furi is also made by Amir KhttSto in his fyiranft-rt+Srfdnin,* which 
was written about the year 1298 A.D, and contains an account of the meeting of 
Kaiqubad. the last emjifTor of the Slave dynasty, with his father Nasjr-ud-Din 
BoehrS Khan, the Sultln of Bengal, It in therefore evident that the area, which 
was selected by .Viaa-d-Dili KhaljT for his city, was long before known by the 
name of Siri which may he connected with the Sanskrit name Sri the goddess of 
wealth and prosperity, Lying outside Old Delhi or the city of llOi Pithura, 
the plain of Siri possessed great strategical importance. The armies conducting 
operations of attack or defence to that town used fro encamp there, and it was 
in the same connection that 'Alau-d-Din conceived the idea of erecting a fortified 
city on that site, and subsequently made it lik capital. During the middle ages, 
India, like other Asiatic countries, was subjected fro the inroads of the Mongols, 
against whom the choicest Indian force? had to be posted at the north-west 
frontiers. More than once those invaders penetrated as far m Delhi, ravaging 
and plundering the country which lay in their course. 3 In the year 1303 A.D, 
when ‘AlainI-Din Khalil was engaged in the siege of Chittor and his other forces 
were despatched against Warangitl in the south, a Mongol chief, named TaryhT, 
attacked India with 120.000 horse and, marching with all speed to Delhi, encamp¬ 
ed on the bank of the Jumna. 4 \\tau-d-I)In hastened back to Delhi, but most of 
his soldiers were absent from the capital, and those who had returned with him 
from Chit tor were much wearied and dispirited. Fie came our of Old Delhi with 

1 AtA&ru-§-8<iu5dl4 by Sir Snyyid Ahmad ghiu, Nlmi Ftea* C&wzipdft, I*h H f p. \H r 

* Qimwt^Su'dnin by Amir JjJjiifm, I ? *r*tim toil, liuoilnln Prtw, Ali.uarK, Iblti, pp. M ?. 

* TfirtrtA-i-fJmz sAHAi by Ztya-wl-Dtn ikwnf, Ptfronri text* pubThhe-1 by t he Avuvtto Apc»ty of Egei^aL OUGiitta* 

18(52, pp. 2.54 and »> el- #equ 

1 A^hIA* by Zlyi-ud-Dm fiftinJ, IVr&aaii taxi* published by the Asiatic Society of BmijiJ, 1/aU-mta, 
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as much army tis be could gather and encamped at Kiri, where the superior 
number and strength of the enemy compelled him to entrench his camp. The 
Indian forces Here thus besieged, and although the Mongols could not get an oppor¬ 
tunity to make an onslaught and overpower them, the people of Delhi suffered 
greatly for want of provision, etc. The siege, however, did not hist long, and the 
Mongols returned after two months to their country. The event hail a great 
effect on 'Alau-d-PTn, who gave up his plans of further conquests and started 
in right earnest to strengthen his empire against such incidents. Tie founded 
a city at Sirf and erected there a palace, which on account of a large number of 
pillars it contained, was given the name nf ()asr-i-Huzar Sut-fin, 1 He took his 
residence in that palace, and Sid, which rose to the dignity of capital, became 
a populous anil flourishing city,' The successors ol ‘Alau-d-DTn also stayed 

at the new capital, but they were weak rulers and fell victims to court intrigues, 
which brought the Khaljl dynasty to an end with the murder of Qutb-nd-Din 
Mubarak Shah by Ids treacherous slave, Khusro Khan, at the Qasr-i-Hazar Sutvin. 
The rulers of the Tughlaq dynasty, who succeeded the Khuljls, founded their own 
cities and embellished them with splendid palaces and buildings. The mins of 
Kqaimandn] inside Jahanpunah represents the palace of Muhammad Shah 
Tughlaq. who constructed near it another Qasr-i-Bazar Suhm. the remains of 
which have been recently brought to light by excavations carried out hv the 

Archeological Department. Although Sin Ins! its position as capital, it con¬ 

tinued to be inhabited long afterwards and retain the title of D.im-! Khilafa (Seat 
of Unvemmcnt}, Like Old Delhi and Jahanphnah, it was plundered by the army 
of Timur, when some of its buildings iitp related to have been destroyed. 1 Timur 
also visited it,, and he states that Sir! had seven gates. 3 of which were towards 

Tnlianpivnah and four faced the open country.* * During the civil war at the 

downfall of the TaghliHj rule its fortified position offered a place of refuge to 

refractory chiefs and rival princes, nud it became the scene of military actions 

more than oner. 1 In the subsequent reigns of Saiyid and LoclT kings little is 
heaivI about ^trT dll Slier Shall on his a&teftrian to the thrum • i.-a | j r 5ll ,.Dmisi 
building material for the construction of his own city. 8 This action of that 

Emperor was responsible for the desolation of this imjierial city, and it also 
account® for the disappearance of its buildings including the fortified wall. 

The Qaar*iHszar Sutffn, which hud been the most important palace in Siri 
met with fhe some fate as other buildings in that locality at the hands of fiber 
Shflh, and its destruction was so complete that not even the site is now traceable 
Unfortunately, its description is also not preserved in any contemporary historical 
work. Casual references to it are, however, to !>e noticed in connection with the 
event® that took place there, and from their account it is inferred that it was a 

1 Ft?raian test, Na*nl Kialinre Pfem* Loaksow, Vjhft, par; J p t\2 

' Tmte i-Ftroz s$m, p. m. 

* EUkf * Hifkrf'y of India, VoL IO s p, 503 , 

1 |?T Uj * cf fmim r VoL lll„ pp r 447— 

1 TMkk-i'Fvni&ia m rVnu&n t^xt; pari pp, fJHMIl. 

* Al V T * mt ' TO, ‘ n * P ' Frisian text, F , £». EBiott 
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majestic building more than one storey high. A few of those historical events are 
related below :■— 

(o) In the year 705 A.II. (1305-6 A.D.) tihiizi Malik defeated the Mongols 
on the bank of the Indus, slaughtered a large number of them and 
made prisoner three or four hundred souls with their chief, named 
liang. The prisoners were sent to ‘Alau-d-Din Khulji, who got 
them trampled to death by elephants near Qasr-i-Haznr Sutun. 1 

(ft) In the year 711 AJEL (1311-12 A.D.) when Malik Kafur returned from 
the south, the prodigious booty, which he brought with him and 
which consisted of 112 elephants, 20,000 horses, 96 maunds of gold 
and several boxes of jewels, was laid before the king in front of the 
Qagr-i-IIuznr tin tun. 2 

(c) On the death of ‘Alau-d-Din Khalji his eunuch slave Malik Kaffir, 

who held the high post of prime minister, raised the youngest prince 
Shihah-tid-Din T T mar f a boy of sir or seven years, to the throne. 
Darters of the hoy king used to bo held on the upper storey of the 
Nazar Siitun, while tents were erected on its terrace for Malik 
Kafur, who passed his time in enjoyment there after the Darters 
were over. One night the band of Milks, who bad the duty to 
guard the royal palace, rose against Malik Kafur and killed him 
with all his companions in the tents, 3 

(d) Qutl>-ud-Din Mubarak Shah, who ascended the throne after the assassin¬ 

ation of Mulik Kafur, was also murdered on the upper storey of 
the Bazar Sutiin. A very graphic account of this event has been 
given by Harm. He says that the king had given himself up to 
debauchery aud other disgraceful vices, which led his favourite slave 
Khusro Khan to conceive an ambitious scheme of assassinating lum 
and securing the throne for himself. To accomplish that object 
he invited from Gujrut a large number of his relations and men 
belonging to his tribe. One night when Khusro Khan had !>een 
with the king in the royal sleeping chamber, the conspirators entered 
the Bazar Sutiin and massacred the guards on duty. Hea ring 
the noise, the king made enquiries of Khugro Khan, who went to the 
terrace and returning informed the former that some of the roval 
horses had broken loose, and that people were endeavou ring to 
secure them. Soon after, the assassins ascended the terrace and 
put to the sword the guards of Hie private chambers. The 
king now realised the situation and attempted to fly for refuge to 
the harem, Khu^ro Khun fearing that the king might escape rushed 
after him and seized him by the hair. In the scuffle that ensued 
the king threw Khubro KbSn down to the ground, but he could not 
release himse l f until the conspirators arrived at the scene, murdered 

1 IVnitn frit, part I, j>. Hi 

* TikiiA-i-FtiriiAhti, IVraliln tell. part T, p, J30. 

* TutHA-i-firai iioAT. pp. 372-376 : Pereiaxi lest, part I, pp. 1S3-J24. 
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the king and cutting off his head threw it into the courtyard. They 
then plundered the harem nml assassinated the princes of the royal 
blood. Nest day the traitor Khu&ro Khan ascended the throne 

iisnumijtg the title of Nasira-d-Din Bhugro Shah, but lie could not 

enjoy the fruits of his perfidy long. A few mouths after, Ghhzi 
Malik marched an army against him from Dipnlpur. and arresting 
him after a battle at the plains of imbirpat (neighbourhood 
of Fuiftna QilfT) put him to death. After his victory over Khugro 
Shah. tthual Malik visited the Bazar Sttfcun and bewailed the miser- 
able bite of Mubarak Shah and his family. As none of the male 
members of the royal KhaljT line had survived, he was elected king 
in the .same palace. 1 

From the account relate'! above it is inferred that Qagr-i-IIazar Sutun was 
a double storeyed building, of which the upper floor contained royal private 
chambers together with a vast open terrace where tents could be erected. The 

lower storey seems to have been used lor state purposes to hold Darters for public 

audience, A big and spacious courtyard was attached to it. where royal horses 
were stabled and foot and mounted guards were posted for the protection of the 
palace. The Imperial harem or female apartment was also Attached to it, and 
there was an open ground in front tif it where state functions were held. The 
principal buildings of 'AJan-d-D&i Khaljl handed down to na at Delhi, viz,, the 
■Ala! Gate of Qnwat-ul-Islam Mosque (Qutb Mosque) and the Jainaat Khuna 
at Nizam-nd IKn .4and as a landmark in the history of the development of Muslim 
architecture in India, showing the great aptitude of that monarch for the art of 
budding and his line taste in mural decoration. They are constructed of red 
sandstone, ami Liu- ‘A IS! Gate k richly ornamented with carving having also 
marble sparingly used m it. The Qagr-Tlluzui Sutiiri, which was the imperial 
palace constructed in the new capital, is expected to have surpassed *]] the other 
buildings of 'Aliu-d-Dln in magnificence and richness of material and details, 
and as such it should have formed an excellent specimen of Jinliitecture of the 
period. Unfortunately, thin noble edifice Is lost to the world, it® total destrue- 
tion rendering it difficult to locate even its site with any amount of certainfcv. 
General I anningbam places it in the western half uf .Sir!, where lie .nays the remain^ 
of ft hi rge palace and other buildings still exist.* His observation ^ goes back so 
far 00 IH02-6B, and it cannot lie ascertained as to which particular remains have 
Wen referred to by him as belonging to Qagr-i-fiu&r Sutiin, Exicpt * romd 
luostjUc and a small dilapidated stricture no remains of a nv palatial building 
are to be found in that locality, unless General < iuumigham identifies that palace 
with the IlnrnJarl which stands in the centre of the village. This Baradarl k 
constructed of rubble masonry ami connate of » central hall flanked hy a chamber 
on the north and south. The hall, which has three arched openings'to rhe east, 
i- three bays deep, and is thus divided into nine compartments by archways which 


1 T.iri& i-rirez wo*?, p. m *■ I **q. 

$mnm, ol inti* BmjktI by Mujor-Gonewt A. OmmlngW, Voi. I. p, 
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ftre supported on low column of local quartzite. The building, devoid of any 

Z Z 72 tt Sf, T 0Mi ” s ” " ttUtec,ural «u> <» » .cor™,. 

*) tbe credit of represcntm;. the celebrated Qagt-i-Haiilr Satan. 

‘ „??*“ i * ate8 1 ,h,s I”* 1 * 0 ' Sid, end express his opinion that 

Alau-.l-Dms Xouib ought to lx- in it instead of at Qutb.> He quotes no antlio 

V lu , S " p P n " of llL ’ ™ w '. xdlidi ore no, convincing and arc at thn same time 
contra, m ..,1 by aument historical records. From the strategical consideration 
. north-east portion of Siri seems to have been the most suitable place for a 
. a] palace, ami it ,s not unproiohle that Qa a r-i-Haaat Sutun might have been 

r i ”1 "i'- ' a,l i Dini “i ! »«*• ,J 'c "Pot ha- „ commanding 

p rition, ami 15 bounded on (he north-east hy art old nolo which served a natural 

cl for the purposes of defence. Huge heaps of «b» arc also to be found 
the e lying ohrag the rums of the city wall, and ,u a short dhriorn. atauda a Ugh 
mound Ot earth mgmfymg the remains of a big ancient structure. No ornamental 
pieces of red sandstone ot marble arc traceable there, but the expectations to come 
across such an evidence will he contradictory to the historical stataincm that 
he btuldui® ol 8m were demolished to supply material to Shoe ShahV cite . 
Jf font information is correct, and there is no reason to think it otherwise, all the 
structural numbers of (Ntd-HazUr Sntfru, afrer it, demolitiou. should have 
been carefully removed from it, site fo, re-use in the construction of the buildinm. 
ol bher bhab. The foundations of the palace should, however, be in llnrJ ”, 
few rriiil pits can scltfe the question whether it really stood there, 


A BUDDHIST SCULPTURAL MOTIF AT HAMPL 

fty ( . It, tirishnamnchurhi. B.A., Madras. 

fa the Archfroloifirnl Survey Seport for 1921-22 (p. 144), If. Duroiseilc deals 
'nth the origin and representation of the (loddesa * Vnsundh&rs 1 called in 
Burmese ' Wathunduye the Earth-Goddess of the Buddhists. Reference to the 
deity in Fall and Sanskrit works bearing on Buddhism or Life of Buddha are 
fully discussed by him and he still leaves the question of the origin of the ooncen 
tion of 1 Vasilndh&rfi • unsettled and unsolved. But he refers to 
of the Goddess found at Angkor Vat and Vat-Sokor in Cambodia, and at V«B 
iu Arakin. The chief characteristic of ihe (goddess depicted in these 

L - fluit sbt ‘ “ is wrij W kcr hair", According to M. Dttroiselle, m Burma 
where she is very popular her representations may fie ^ ill p^caUy every 
!u "™ ln riUf] tlie m wtiiid. she figures is found painted on the w„)J* 0 f Ilta ' 

remples. He say* ‘ she is represented in two postures either seated nr atemlins 
In both cases a thick braid of hair is brought over the Mb shoulder before h?r 
\neu±t and she is in the act of squeezing water out of it. bv so doiim bsmi*. 
witness in favour of Buddha She is called " Wathnnday* ”, the Bmuanised 

1 SMrvtij <,/ India Hep,* Isy Major-GcftFnil A, Vo|. I.\ p , 77 " * 

* Knglinli imoxlitiua by Jarrel. V«L II, p, 27a‘; Kkuldtrt-rt-TuvdnkA Fi-« ia n ,, T# 0ll 

Hidvry f/ VoL IV, P . 477. See aiw PP , 17 .jp U ' 25 ' m '*'* 
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form of " VutuuUun-'-' whkb again is the wrong but colloquial Sanskrit equiva¬ 
lent for the Earth ‘ Vosiuidlmm \ She is a Buddhist divinity of inferior rank. 

Her representations in Indian Buddhist sculpture so far found depict her 
in a different form t.e„ 41 as emerging from the earth at the call of the Rodhisattva 
and holding a vase in her hnud " {Archedofflmi Survey Report, 1921-22, p. U6). 

In the Sarnath collection there appears to be an independent representation 
of this Goddess, though the figure is headless. The wringing of the braid of hair 
brought over the right shoulder may be seen herein.- But recently I have come 
across in Hampi three sculptures which are primarily connected with this earth 
Goddess, *Le.. Vasundhaia, but appear to be differently treated according to the 
whim or taste of the sculptor or a local version of the legend with which she is 
connected. The cent ml trait of the Goddess, i.e. f squeezing water out of her 
braid of hair is present in all the three though the portion of the braid varies 
among the three. And another important departure from the Bumum repre¬ 
sentation of the Goddess made in these is the association of the swan with her, 
as seen in all the three figures reproduced herewith- Of these, 3 the first (A) is 
found carved on a pillar in the side nustfapa of the Achyutoraymsvamiu temple at 
Hampi. Blue XL, b. The second <B) is carved on the buck side of the basement of 
the main tjdpum of the fluKaTa-ltfitnasvatniii temple in the same village. Plate XL. a. 
And the third (C> is depicted on a pillar in the Kalynna-mandapa of the Vithah 
temple there- Of ihese the last mentioned is very finely executed and for the techni¬ 
que of workmanship is the best of all the three, though B might appear to be more 
graceful than the other two on account of the pose in which the Goddess stands. 
V and f agree with the Bunn an description of the deity, in showing the braid 
of hair brought down over the left shoulder while B shows the braid hanging down 
over the right. The position of the swan, which is present in all the three figures 
is again not uniform in all of them. While it stands mi the proper left of the 
God dew in A and B, in C it stands on her proper right. Its function of sucking 
up or drinking the water squeezed out of the braid of hair is clear from A and C 
though in B the figure of the bird has not come out well. It will also be observed 
that the Goddess is depicted naked in these three figures and this was very pro¬ 
bably the reason —if it were so in Burma also—ter Bishop Tripitakaknkaru (17th 
century) enuring the representation of this legend to lie rubbed out troni the wall 
of a cave in whieb it had been painted. 4 

The depiction of the Goddess in these Bmhmank temples of Hampi which 
toao up in the 15th-1 tit h centuries A.D. must lie accounted ter by the presence among 
the architects of the temple of some members of the Buddhistic leaning. Even 
otherwise it might ns well have laid a powerful appeal to the non-Buddhistic 
architect# on account of the softening touch of the theme and its origin. It 


> For tar wptMUnt*Lton art VatnloytK </ £*r itnttvm »/ ArthtnA^j at Sumnth. Plates LX, XX (t*p punuJ), in 
Um JJMwirjmte-iiiwirti fignn ia ArrA e^^l Sunty Import, Sttia-'-U, Plate LXIJ, Afthctolotfieal Bwftff Itfpvft, 
1D13.I4, Plata 36 {60) there U ao H-piwpoUtion ol the Earth-l^klew. 

» Yidt AnJutxlogml Sotv*# H*fnxt, 1914-15, Plato LXV. C. 

a Native N’m- 1383. 1388 anil l*5fl ol the Office at the Siipe rtutendenl tor Epigraphy, Mali ac 
' Fi* A. S. ff, IDSl-22. p. !48 
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is really a very charming scene for any eye to behold a swan softly sucking water 
squeezed out of her hair by a lady in dignified pose. 

The significance of the swan in the theme with which this Buddhistic Goddess 
is connected is yet to be determined. If the summoning of the Earth by the 
Bodhiaattvit was meant for distinguishing the truth from untruth for the liiimdia- 
tiou of Jlura. H would certainly be in place to associate with the theme the *' v * in 
which has traditionally l>een endowed with the capacity of silting milk or «uw 
fmm water. i.e. f essence from non-essence and so truth from untruth. 

Ln any case, the three sculptures now noticed deserve a careful study in 
association with the legend of the Buddhist Goddess ‘ Yaanndhara . 

In the Photographic collection of the Superintendent, AzcTueologicftl Survey, 
Burma Circle are noted lour figures said to represent the Goddess Wathundaye 
(Vasundari or Vasundhaia). These arc Nos. 2327, 2084, 2685 and 2086 of the 
Superintendent's list corrected up to 31st March 1035. All of these emne from 
the Shitthaung pagoda at Mrohaung, in the Akyab district. Of these. No, 2<>80 
the original of which is broken crosswise in the lower half, swfls to represent 
the incident in the BMhisattva's life in the terms of the tradition connected with 
it. though we have to observe .-some differences in the sculptural treatment of the 
theme as compared with the sculptures at Haropi and other known sculptures 
in India of the Bhumisparsi- Buddha with whom this is intimately connected. 
In the group depicted in this photograph, we only a profile view of the figure 
squeezing out water from its braid of hair. The figure ia broken in the lower 
half of the face below the nose and the jaws a* also in the left leg, <md « seated 
in what we may call the xukh&a»a posture suitable for the Indian fashion of 
sitting either on the ground or on a low plank or stool. The posture is very 
much like the one adopted by the lower female figure (evidently Lakshmi) on 
the proper left side of Admarayaiui at Badarni 1 and also by Yaiuna* in the same 
place. One interesting point to be noted about this figure is that it has two 
arms on the right side, of which one is holding the lower part of the braid wliile 
the other ia raised up and its pose or function is not determinable aa the wrist 
and the hand are broken off. It may. however, be reasonably expected that 
on the left side too, there are two arms, though only one is seen and we iiaxy 
conclude that the figure i* a four-armed one. The feminine features of this 
deity are not brought out clearly in the sculpture, judging from the low relief 
of the breasts of the Goddess. The same must be said about the attendant 
female figure seated in a posture like tlm one adopted by Seslm in the Varaha 
o-tnel at Badfimi (fad. Ant. Yol. VI, plate opp* P»g* Behind the smaller 

iteure is shown a vase with a narrow but levelled bottom looking very much 
Hke a Greek vase without the handle. (dL also the topmost vessel in figure b of 
PI. XXV1 T Archaolofiimt Surwj RepM oi 190841). Above this is what looks 
like the head of a bird with its beak dipped probably into the mouth oi the 
vase The whole group is a curious combination. The vase is probably re¬ 
miniscent of the vessel which the earth Goddess is shown as carrying in the 


i /nrf. An I., Vo!. V|. opp. p. 354. 
* Ibid. opp. 351- 
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Iixjian figures of the Bhflmi^arii-Biiddba and the bird’s head is perhaps reminis¬ 
cent of the swan which hi connected with this figure in the Hamm figures now 
iiivier discussion, in spite of all its variations, there appears to be no doubt 
* , the incident which the sculpture in its entirety is intended to represent. 

n the same temple from which this group comes are seen three others 
depicting the same incident. In No. 2327 the braid-sq.ieerin* deity in contrast 
vutii rhe one noticed above has only two arms though it is seated in the same 
posture Although the figure appears from its futures also to be more like a 

T * tLa ® “ fema,e tlK ' re * no lloabt a» to its representing the earth Goddess, 
m smuUer ignre to its proper right is seated in the same position and attitude 
as that ..f the attendant figure in No. 2«Sfi and is dearly a female. The tin 

1' e hti f 0i h, ; ,r , Sf l uees!ed ° ut fcy "* tote* Beems to pass down, then 
,hgh Jy curl up and then touch the loins of the smaller figure and reminds us 

f . he Wf*** of ^ Ol Ganapati in the Vallabha-Ganapati form ic 

touching the secret parts of his consort. On tie crest d the head of this latter 
gure. There seems to be seated or perching a bird facing the proper left md 
WHI, tig slightly openod-out phmwge raised at m back and thi* ,s V mu‘,bw 
meant to represent the swan figured in the Hampi sculptures but perh^ pere 
Mirnhed here into a woman with a swan’s crest receiving the squeas^t waters 

i- her own consfertution through her loins, instead of directly sucking them 
likt the swan m the Hampi sculpture, 

hi place in the innennoirt corridor of ,he same , em ,,| p , 

oi three figure depicting the « the™ but in a mote elaborate form The 

“fpi* S* oi honour in the middle of .hrec'fJras 

T* “ ol I hem. They nre carved on n pitta, on one feof S 

“ “7* **“ ;’ n ' 1 *“• » «*>W on either side l,y „ tt . malo ,■ J“J 

2* mT'^ ^ “* PU, ‘ r - ^ “» 8l '°™ «* ***£•. 2684 

It U, easy guess from it, thnt the main or the central fi™ araM(1 
' .he same ,-ostnm a, the other two sculptures described above „ y‘ .m 

i« ,, tl“at'in XV e«86 U '"'TI ' ^ ” «* **“ «»„do 

111 ho. 2686. The braid ot heir m tbs cnee wems to be divided n, „„o„ 1 

into two hnlvea leuvhi.^ (he loin, „( ,l lc female figure on either side TtT 

is no definite suggestion of a anan in this group unless tve ,,.,11 Tk ,“ 

tough figure at the rigid band lower eotner of No. 2684 ’ to be thatTf"“ < ' ' “ 

whose bead toneenls the fingers 0 / ,he left hi.. rLt^ 

be flocr. Tins is as likely the ease as not, ® on 

The. 0 sculptures of the braid-squeezing theme raise problems regarding their 
reliitioimlnp or fidelity to the original tradition, that the E^tb r f 

shouhl squeeze out water from her hair. There is Wdlr ,„ v \ i .’‘ H r ehfl 
ptinei,»l deity in nil these four Burmese sculptural groups‘ri'„' f™ I ei* “t 
carv*ed indifferently. J n all these cases, there i* one r. J, r f ^ . tJl0a ® h 

the braid of buit is brought down over the left shoulder and bTfrtnt'T I ' tlUt 
The question then arises as to the relationship T<£ 'TT 

ongranl story, even an it is currant in Burma. “ to ‘ t,! 
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If the doubtful main figures in these sculptures should in any event turn 
<>ul be males, the tradition bearing on these would appear to have undergone 
a great iron* formation in local Burmese legend and the braid-squeez ing property 
oi function would then appear to have been transferred to Yum tin. the God of 
^ aters. who perhaps squeezes out the waters of his braid in confirmation of 
Buddhas previous sacrifices. The other possible surmise is that the Burmese 
Buddhist tradition invented or fancied a male counterpart of the Earth Goddess 
squeezing out water from her hair just as Brahman ic religious symbolism has 
evolved the several Sakti.<t. like Brahma. Vaiabnavf. Yardhi, etc.. as the female 
counterparts of the lurrespondiiig male deities. Apart from the difficult solubi¬ 
lity of the origins of these Burmese conceptions, it is an interesting study in 
itself to examine and record ihu several forms that this Buddhist episode assume* 
and the tTansfnrmalions that it has undergone in different lands and commu¬ 
nities. 


A NOTE ON A COLLECTION OF INTERESTING PERSIAN SAXADN 
PRESERVED IN AN ANCIENT FAMILY OF BRAHMAN JO SHIS 
AT ERANDOL IN KHANDES!! DISTRICT. 

% Jfr. o. M. Mmtevr. 

At Erandol Ln the East Khanciesh District of the Bombitv Pre siden cy a 
Brahman family of ancient repute (now represented by Mr, Padmnknr Ynsudeva 
Joshi) still carefully preserves n number of interesting Persian satiad s which, in 
recognition of their deep knowledge of astrology, the forlxairs of this family 
through sevem i gdperations had received at the hands of Aurangzeb and Far- 
rukhsiyyar .i' ahm JWu the Mughal Viceroys and Nizam* of the iJcccan. 4’ll 
ten such mnads which I was privileged to see in thLs family, the earliest three 
are those which benr the seal of Aurangzeb under dates 108ft A.EL, HJ9IJ A.H. 
and 110*2 A.H. rormpondiiig respectively to years 1A7S. HiK4 and I<S9l> of the 
Christ iun era. The first of these three sunutls purport-- to confer twenty high as 
of land on Siva Ram son of Padnmknr a Brahman Jos hi (astrologer) of Utran 
(modern Erandol) to be enjoyed by him and LLs descendants in perpetuity. The 
second smnod dated 10P6 A.H, confirms the previous grant and re-aSinus the 
royal intention that the revenue or produce accruing from the grant shall belong 
to Siva Knm for hU maintenance. The third mmul bearing Aurangneb’s seal 
and dated 1102 A.H. makes a further grant of 111 bighns of land on Siva Ram 
.b'shi os a means of support' for his large family. Chronological evidence of the 
collection of stuttvh under review allows that Siva Rani Jos hi either pre-dec eased 
or Aumngzob died shortly after the Euijieror, fur in the two sun ads which itear 
tht- seal of Farruklnuyyar under dates 112fl A.H. and 1127 A.H, the grant, are 
made in favour of Pahlad Joshi son of Sivaram Joshi, In his first tniind. 
Farrukhsiyyar praise* the astrological services rendered by Paldad to the officers 
and people of Erandol and rewards them with a grant of twenty-four big has of 
land. His second xnuad dated 1127 A. 11. only purports to eon firm tht’ grant 
made in the preceding year. 


x 
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Beside the five &tmuk bearing the seals of the Mughal emperors to which 
refereni'p is made above, this family of Jnsbis at Emnrlnl possesses five more 
Persian sanads which judging from the seats and dates they bear, appear to 
have been issued by the Nizams of Hyderabad after the dynasty had established 
its independent sovereignty in the Deccan, in 1722 A.E>. These tanads also 
purport to recognize the astrological services rendered by this family to the 
officers and people of Erandol. Tlie names of the Joshis mentioned in these 
later sanads (issued by the Nizams) read as (1) Sittaye Kant son of Pahlad and 
(2} Ichchn Ram son of Atma Ram who was a son of Padrunkar. These names 
and those mentioned in the atmfltftr of the Mughal emperors Auratigzeb and 
Famikhsiyyar, exemplify the continuity of royal recognition of the great astro¬ 
logical knowledge and deep piety of this family through four generations between 
1078 A JX and 1799 AJ). 

Among these mnnd# there is one bearing date 1214 A,H. corresponding to 
the year I799 1 A.D., which is of more than passing interest. It records and ^con¬ 
firms the success of a public test of the vogic powers and astrological knowledge 
of Iclichu Ram. a member of this family of Joslris, in connection with a grave 
predatory menace which threatened to overtake the people and town of Prandol. 
It thus affords a glimpse into the nature of the unsettled conditions prevailing 
in Kliandesh, Tins mmd combining as it does occultist and historical 
interest is copied below from the original (Plate XI a and ft) with its English 
Translation :■ — - 




gj* "■* J ^*1^1 j 

* A* ^ ***' r J ^ v>-1 

***” )¥ J? LtJ > j ^ Vr-yi ^ ^ 
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11^5 it ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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*[Af iLJutly thr lime wnwk^ oul U> Mb Ibith 1900, whSi ti in tfcmhnriW 
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All the Elders oF the toutiflhip of hrmnJo! in tile pargatmh of name 

in i he Aair rtistfirt. of the province of Khandcsbj eiith meiili oiling his lineage, 
affimn^d and made legally neiiiihle admission of the fact that when S hn1i.fima t 
Klian an Afghan retainer in the service nt Daukt Rao Scindto crossed the borders 
□f Khandesh with an armed horde and stretched the hand of plunder m tin- 
belongings ,j i the people, there prevailed intense consternation. In that pre¬ 
dicament, a person named Iehdiii liam SOD of A trim Ram the son uf Piufcininutti 
dtishi. of caste Zmmardor (Holy thread wearer, U„ Brahman) of Taj or Ve.Ji 
sect and astrologer and resident of the town mentioned above, approached the 
FaujdAr (Commander) the shield of the Government and the /?nmitnlurs {land¬ 
lords} of the pargntuth in question and presented a document based on astrological 
calculation, to the effect that the town and parganah mention ml above shall 

remain under the shelter of |>eare and tranquillity and shall in nu wise suffer 

any loss or damage at the hands of the Afghan mentioned above. After that, 
the Jos hi. in order to encompass the ruin of the Khan, engaged himself in yogie 
worship of goddess Kalkii Devi And iu a lew days it enum to be beard that 
following his own devastating raids the Afghan himself had perished. At that 

time the Kaujdflr (Commander), the Tnnkadar (Treasury Officer) and Zamindars 
(landlords) of the parganah named, had agreed to grant five partans of land as 
reuanl to the ZuiLti.'irdfir (Holy thread wearer, i.e,, the Brahman), When. 
cording to the writing in the document of the Joshi (astrologer) in question, God 
of exalted Glory and Power grants the desired object and the terror of the 
Ivimn disappeared, the making of the promised gram of five pur tans of land ns 
reward, became necessary. In this connection the landlords brought forth the 
plea of (obtaining) permission of the Sox Subabdar {Chief Commissioner). For 
that reason, the Jaibi (astrologer) referred to, personally went to (join) the 

retilute of S^r Subabriar and had an order issued from the S$r S'libahdur to the 
landlords of the pargansh in question, that the promise made to the Joshi must 
be fulfilled and that one partan of arable land with a well dug in it near its 
boundary and cultivated with Hower plants be given to Mm for performing Wnr _ 
sh'p of the goddess and four partans for cultivation. Accordingly, | n C omt ' : - 
imee with the order of S fl r Sfibahdar the land of Mat* BanO in the town men¬ 
tioned was fixed upon, out of which five par tans of land have been settled as 
reward to Icheha Ram Joshi. In length they measure eight bigJias f rom eagt 
to west and in breadth two and a half bighas from north to south, the total 
making up live [wrtans limited to the boundaries detailed bejmv 

On east, adjoining the fallow land of KhureW Patel son of Mukantf Paid 
resident of the town mentioned ; 

On west, conjoins the boundary of the village Nandgaon Khurd m the 
pargauah referred to ; 

On north. contieuuBs with .In- fall™ land. long aunt aligned „„ 

» Mflawnunit Maba Bans an.l d* t„ th. tw,au.y Of KQ,) W | sin .I. 
card cm resident of the town in question; ’ * 

On south, joins the Mm land of Keahav fUi Dalvadekur 
Sliah Faqir. 


now known us 
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According to above mentioned, we of mir own free will and. pleasure have 
made the grant to the Jos hi m question, who ought to cultivate the land in 
question and own and occupy it from generation to generation. These few 
words have been recorded and given for the reason that they might serve as 
authority when occasion demands, This document is written on the 29th Shaw- 
wal uhMukk&ram in 1200 Funli corresponding to 1214 AJI, 
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SECTION IX—DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES, 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT AND LISTING OF 

MONUMENTS, 

U/total Provinces ,—The Trustees and owners of the Tomb of Nawab Sadar 
Jahun at Pihimi, Hftjdoi District and of the Gateways of the Caravatisarai situated 
in village Bondhan MuhammadptU; Purgumi Sambhal, Moradabud District, 
entered into agreements under Section 5 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act. The Notification of protection in respect of file Join gateways of Shuja- 
tid-Dftttlab’s time at Fyzabad was withdrawn. 

North-WeA Frontier Province, —One monument, viz.. "The black Mocks at 
Water’s edge" on the right bask of the Indus was declared protected. Con¬ 
firmatory notifications of protection in respect of 13 monuments, 3 of which are 
in Hazara District. 2 in Dera Ismail Khan District and S in the Peshawar Dis¬ 
trict. were issued, The Government of the North-West Frontier Province has 
been requested to declare ns protected under Section 10A of the Amendment 
to the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 19 ancient mounds which are likely 
to idehl antiquities if excavated. 

Bombay Presidency including Sind. —Two monument!;, viz. Pandawu'a Wada 
Masjid at Erandol hi the East Khandesh District and the temple of Kutameshwar 
Deva at Unhid in the Dharwar District were deleted from the list of the pro¬ 
tected monuments. Changes in tile sub-classification of one monument in the 
Ahmedfibad District and four lit Champa ner in the Punch Mahals Die trie t were 
made by the issue of fresh notifications. 

Bihar and Orissa .—Two monuments, viz., the Buddhist Stupa at Kesariyu 
nnd the mined fortress -to < liunkigarh in the Champanm District were declared 
protected. 

Central Provinces.— The ancient Buddhist remains ut Mansur in the Ramtek 
Tahsil nd Nagpur District comprising a monastery, stupas and rock-cut iiiscrip- 
tions were added to the List of the protected monuments. 

Madras. —Two Build hist sites in Suttenapalle Taluk, Guntur District, were 
declared protected. The Trustee of the monument known as “ Cavern with 
Panchapandsva beds on the rocky hill ” at Tiruppararikundmni. Madura Dis¬ 
trict, entered into an agreement under Section V of the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act. 

Burma. —The remains of a sculptured wall known as Sindut-Myindat at 
Z< tkethoke, Bilin Township, Thu ton District, was added to the List. 

Publications. 

The following publications were issued by the Department during the year 
1935-36 

J. Annual Report of the Arditaifogical Survey of India tor the year 1929- 
30. edited by Mai Bahadur Daya Mum Salmi. 
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2. Annual fiefwrt On South Indian Epigraphy for ttit? year ending 31st. 

MutcH 1932 by C. TE. Krishna mac hail u. 

3. Memoir No. ft.—A Record of nil the Quranic ami non-historical epi¬ 

graphs on the protected monuments in the Delhi Province by Aahiaf 
Husain. 

4. Memoir No. SO-—-Sravasti in Indian Literature hg Dr. B. r. Law. 

5. Memoir No. 51. — Animal Remains from llarappa by Dr. Bfiini Parsknd. 

6. Appendir ill to tin Annual Report of the Archindogi&d Survey of India 

far the year 1933-3-1 (for official use only), 

7. Dcscrijdivc Catalogue of antiquities recovered by Sir Aurel Stein during 

hit explorations in Central Asian, Kansu and Eastern Iran (now 
exhibited in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, Xew Delhi) bv 
F. H. Andrews. 

8. List of Archeological Photo-negatives of Assam and Bengal stored in 

the Office of the Archaeological Survey. Eastern Circle, Calcutta, 
corrected up to 31st August, 1933. 

9. List of Arch(wlogioal Photo-negatives of the United Provinces of Agra 

and Oudh and the Delhi Province stored in the Office of the Superin¬ 
tendent, Archeological Survey, Northern Circle, Agra, corrected up 
to 31st March, 1932. 

|(J. List of Archaeological Photo-negatices of Burma, stored in the Office of 
the Superintendent, Ardboological Survey, Burma Circle, Mandalay, 
corrected up to 31st March, 1035. 

11. Epigraph ia Indico. Vol. A A /. Part VII and Vol, XXII , Parts II -1 , 

edited by Dr. X. P. Chakravarti, 

12. South Indian In script ions. VoL I ///, by K. V. Subrahmunya Aiyar, 

13. Epigruphia Indo-Moslemica, Vol. IS for the years 1931-32 and Vol. 14 

for the years 1933-34 edited by 0- Yaxd&ni. 

14. Epigraphia Birmanica, Vol. / t f , Part I, containing the descriptive 

account, text and translation of six Medieval Mfiu inscriptions Nos. 
XIII to XVI11 by Dr, C. 0, Blagden. 

15. Epigruphia Birmunica, Vol. IV. Part II, containing eleven plates re¬ 

producing the six Medifflval Mon inscriptions Xos. XIII to XA III 
by Dr. C. 0. Blagden, 

The following publications are in the Press : — 

I. Memoir No. 4!t. — Bijapur Inscriptions by Dr. M. Xaziro. 

^ *}. MmMirir No. 52. — Kotk Firaethak by J. A. Page aud M. H. Kuraishi. 

J a. Memoir No. 53—Atbirvni's Picture of the World by Professor Ahmet 

Zcki Valedi of Bonn University, Germany, 

4. Memoir No. 54.—The Buddhist Antiquities of Nagarjwu&onda by A. H. 
Longhurst. 

> 5. Guide to Taxita by Sir John Marshall, 

ft. Guide to Sanehi by Sir John Marshall. 

7, Guide to Delhi Fort (reprint) by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zufar Ilasan. 
.yf. Guide to Agra Fort i>v Ashraf Husain. 
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Guide to Surmith Uv B. Majuro dir. 

Guide to the Sculpt urea in the Indian Museum, Porte I and II, by N\ G. 
Majumdar. 

Guide to Fateh pur Sikri by Ashraf Husain. 

CrmsoUdated Edition of the Anmtal Report* of tb ArchtrahgicaJ Survey 
of India for the rears 1030-34 by Dr, C. L. Fabii. 

Annual Report of the Arebrologioal Survey of Indie for the year 1034-35 
edited by .1. F. Blakiston. 

Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for ihe year ending 31st 

* Maroli 1033 by C, ht, Krishnannichiirhi. 

Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for Hip year ending 31st 

March 1034 by H. Krishrmiiiaekiirlu. 

Supplement to the JSpigraphia hido-Mosl&nita for Hie year 1033-34 by 
G. Yazdani. 

South Indian In*criptiom. VoL XI, by 1'. K. Krishnamneharlu, 

Epif/mpinti Indira, Val t XXII, Pori* VI and YU by Dr. X, P, Chak¬ 
ra varti. 

Flirt her Excavation* <st Mohenjodaro by Dr. E. J* H, Mackay. 

Sanchi Monograph by Sir John Marshall, 

Catalogue of the Coin* of ike Sultan* of Delia by H. Nelson Wright, 

List of Photo-negatives in the Office of the Director General of Arehfflo- 
logy in India. Parts I and 11. 

Consolidated Catalogue of books in the Library of the Director General 
of Archeology. 

Appendix III to the Annual IS port of tb Arebrologioal Survey of 

India for the year 1034-35 (for official use only). 

Appendix III to the Annual Report of the Ar hoolof/ieut Survey of 

India for the year 1035-35 (for official use only). 


Photographs. 

Director General of Archmdoyy ,—During the year 103 negative* were pre¬ 
pared. Of these, 20 relate to the Lndi buildings in Delhi; ij are of the nnti- 
(juities found at. Azningarh (V, P.); 12 represent Mosques and tombs at Saruagpur 
in Dewas State; 15 am of the Join temples at Du in Indore Suite ; 20 relate to 
the images found at Mandlmta in the Central Provinces and Geudhawal in Gwalior 
Stare; 20 represent temples ami other buildings at Djjajn and the remaining 10b 
record the excavations carried out and the ?i iniquities recovered from the Dha- 
rnmmjika Stupa nt Taxifn. Of the prints made during the year, 45 w u re re¬ 
quired for the use of departmental officer*, 2135 for record in the album* kept 
nt Tiixilu Museum and 1006 for the albums maintained nt India Office in London. 
From Provincial Office lift? prints were received and these were mounted in 
the albums kept for reference in the AnIdeological Office at Simla, Of 37.4 
prints supplied to the public, 108 relate to the Taxila Museum. Their aaJo- 
proceifdfi amounted to R$ r 272-3-G. 
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Northern Circle. —In all 74 plates were exposed, of which 25 relate to sites 
at Waharanput and the test to the various monuments in the United Provinces 
and Delhi Of the 781 prints, 691 were required fur Ike use of the departmental 
officers and 00 were sold to the pul>lic at a cost of Rs. li*3-11-0. 

Frontier Circle. —One hundred and forty-one negatives were prepared in con¬ 
nection with the conservation work in the Lahore, Attack, Rawalpindi, Kangra, 
Kissar and Kariutl Districts. Of the 710 prints made, 543 wore supplied to the 
India Office, London, 378 ro the departmental officers ,imi !H( to the puhlie, 

Western Circle .—Altogether 190 negatives and 1>72 prints were prepared. Of 
the latter. 520 were supplied to I he Director General of Archaeology, 411 to other 
departmental officers and 41 lu the public, the sale-proceeds of whicli latter 
amounted to Ba. 48 -4-5. 

Central Circle. — Two hundred and seventy-three negatives were a ided to the 
collection. Of the 1.708 prints. 275 were required for the album maintained 
in the Office of the Director General of Archeology in Simla, 678 for departmental 
officers, 582 for the albums kept in the Circle office, 24 to illustrate the Annual 
Report for the year 1934-35, 55 for the selected set of photographs sent to London 
and 84 for the supply of the public. 

Eastern Circle .— One hundred and thirty-eight negatives were prepared. 

Southern Circle. —Two hundred and one plates were exposed and 915 prints 
made. Of the latter, 474 were required for record in the Circle office. 308 were 
supplied to the Director General of Archaeology, 10 to the .Madras Museum, 10 
to .Manager, Palace Devosthauam, Tanjore, 8 to the Superintendent., Northern 
Circle, Agra, and 106 were sold to the public at a cost of Rs. 103-1. 

Burma Circle. —Forty-three photographs were prepared, which represented 
principally the images and fresco-paintings found at Mviiipagan and Pagan. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta, —One hundred and sixty-two negatives were pre¬ 
pared in the ArclnnologicaJ Section of the Mure am. 

Drawings. 

Director General of Archaeology.— Three hundred and eighty drawings of select¬ 
ed antiquities consisting of terracottas, relic caskets, linger rings uud other mi*- 
call one oils objects of stone, shell silver and glass from the Taxila Museum were 
prepared to illustrate Sir John Marshall's forth-coming Memoir on Taxila. Draw¬ 
ings of the Monastery at the Dlnmnarajika Stupa and the conjectural restoration 
of Stupa F. 12 at Kalawan neat Taxila were completed. 

Northern Circle.—Forty-four drawings were prejiared, the .majority of which 
referred to the survey of ancient rites in the Districts of Saharanpur, liijnor and 
Dehra Dun. The temporary Draftsmen employed fur the survey <4 ancient 
monuments in Delhi prepared 27 drawings in pencil and inked in 25. 

Frontier Circle. —Thirteen drawings were prepared of which 9 related to t.ho 
ancient monuments at Lahore. 

W&tem Circle. —Thirty-six plans relating to conservation works won? prepare*!. 

Central Circle . — Three drawings relating to the excavation* — two fur Nnlanda 
and one for Kajgir—were completed in addition to Wo survey plans for Rajgir, 

Y 
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a drawing for the trial excavations at G oil sat Khunda and one of the crystal relic 
casket discovered at Kadam Kuan in Patna District. 

Eastern Circle. —Eleven drawings were prepared, nil of which related to the 
excavations carried out during the year at Gokul in the District of Bogru and at 
Lauriya and Nandnngnrh in the District of Champa ran. 

Southern Circle .—A plan for the proposed Museum at Nagarjunakimda was 
prepared. 

Burma Circle .—Kino drawings were prepared. These included seven outline 
drawings of paintings found on some of the walls of the temples at Pagan. 

Personnel. 

Mr. ,T, F. Blakiston was confirmed as Director General of Archiw ilngy on the 
retirement of Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi on the 1st June 1935. Mr. K. N, 
Dikshit continued as Deputy Director General of Archeology and Mr. H. L. 
Srivaxtava as Assistant Superintendent, Archeological Survey for Central India 
and Rajputana, 

Mr. Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi held the Office of the Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle, till the forenoon of the 15th October 
1935 when Khan Bahadur Maulvj Zafar Hasan, after his return from leave, took 
over charge from him. Air. Muhammad Hamid Ktttaishi relieved Dr. Mohammad 
Nazim, who was officiating Superintendent. Archeological Survey, Frontier Circle, 
Lahore, on the 23rd October, 1935. The latter proceeded on four mouths leave 
on average pay, and after the expiry of the leave joined at Patna on the 5th 
March 1936 as Assistant Superintendent, Central Circle, 

Mr. N. G. Majttmdar was confirmed as Superintendent, Archeological Section, 
Indian Museum, with effect from the l?i June 1935 and continued to hold charge 
of the Eastern Circle as well as of the Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Mr. T. N. Ra mauh an d ran, M.A., was appointed aa Assistant .Superin¬ 
tendent, Archeological Survey, Eastern Circle, on the afternoon of the 20th 
November 1935. Mr. C, K, Krishnainacharlu, Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Madras, proceeded on leave on average pay for three mouths and 17 days with 
effect from the 6th September, 1935. Mr. G. V. Srinivasa Rno, Senior Epogra- 
phirtil Assistant, held charge of the current duties of the post of the Su]n*rinten- 
dent for Epigraphy in addition to his own till he was relieved by Mr. U, R. Krish¬ 
na mac ha rtu on the 21st December, 1935. 

f^r, B. f i ( hhabra, M.A., M.O.L., 1 h.D,, was appointed Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent for Epigraphy with effect from the afternoon of the 5th August. 1935. 

In the Burma (Jircle 1. Mya. Superintendent, Arciuealogica I Survey, took 
leave for one month anti 25 days with effect from the 17th November, 1935 , pre¬ 
paratory to retirement. U Ngwe Ziu, Architectural Surveyor, held charge of 
the current duties of the post of the Superintendent in addition to his own from 
the 29th November 1935 until M. Chaa. DuroisolJe took over charge of the 
Circle from the 2nd March 1936. It may be recalled that M. Chas. Pnrmnrllr 
had retired from the Survey on the 2«Lh June, 1931 ; but in the absence of a 
suitable candidate to succeed U Mya he has been reappointed temporarily for one year. 
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List of cxiihitfi titter than cai'jia acquired for the Indian Muttum, Archeological Section, during the 

year J93ft-36, 

Purchaser. 

1, (6285),—Stone image of Dur»n with fonr hands. From Biliur. 

2, (9402).—Fragment of a rud stone sculpture; live horsemen visible, ( - From 

Mathura. 

3. (94^3).—Red stone bust of a Yakslii, From Mathura. Ht. 4j'. 

4. (9404-05).—Terracotta human beads. From Mil t Kura. 

6, (9407).—Copper-p fates of Gatigu King Bhupeiuimvarman, From Gun]am District, 

6. (94(13).■ Copper-plates of Gangn King Diinamavn. From Ganjam district. 

7. (6409).—Copper-plates of GftOga King Anatitavarnmn. From Gan jam District. 

8. (9419).—Copper-pli*tea of Gangs King Devendravarnian, From Ganjnm District. 

9. (9411-12). — Copper-plates of Gangu King Jayavarman. From Ganjatn District, 

10. (9413-U),—Copper* plates of Ganga King Indfavarman. From Gan jam District. 

11. (9415).—Copper-pbtea of Ganga King of Ranafca Ranmdevn of the family of T&ikpa, 
From Ganjatn District. 

12. (9483-84). —Te rrncotta heads. Ht. 7' and 5*. From Gandhnra. 

Treasure Trove. 

13. (9481).—Stone image of Parvati. V 2'xV lOf, From Datshin Muhamniudpur, 
near Comilla. Tipperab District. 

14. (1)432).—Bronze image of Ganesa. lit. 16*< From Arkundmiallur, District l^outh 
Arcot. 

PRESENTATIONS. 

Presented fry Mr. Ajti Otiose. 

18, (9-100).—Bronze image of Vajresana Bndilhu. Ht. ■)$*. 

Present'd % Mr. K. If, Dihhit, Archmlagiml Suttey of India. 

10. (9521).—Copper-plate inscription of Mnhocaja Hast in, From Nagad State, C. I. 

Presenter] inf Pandit Eamneara Hagai, Deputy Collector, Azaiwjtirh, l>. P. 

17. (9522-SQ).—Terracotta toy figures. From Ghosi, District Azamgarh, U. P. 

On lottn from the Dircdur General of Archeology in India, 

From Akar. 

f 

18. (9286-92. 9296-99, 9302, 9304-07, 9314-15, 9317)—lion nails, hooks, bowls, adze, 
saucer, etc. 

19 . (6293),—Trefoil brass object. 

20. (9294-95, 9300-01, 9303, 9308-13, 9316. 9317A).—Copper rings, discs, lids, etc. 

From Raja Karan Killa, Kuhuksfetra. 

21. (9318-24, 6327, 6333-34, 9337-36),—Iron nails, hooka and fragments os vessels. 

22. (9325-20, 9326-32. 9336).—Cupper rings, budgie, rod, etc. 

23. (9335)—Piece of zinc. 
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From Kosam. 

24. (9340. 9342, 9311-47).—Fragments rtf iron adze, arrowhead, tins, etc, 

25. (93411.—Brass pendant, 

2(1. (9343, 9354, 9363).—Fragments of copper bell and balls. 

27. (9349).—Gold wire ring. 

28. (9350-52, 9356. 9361, 9372. 9375, 9377-79),—Stone and terracotta beads. 

29. (9353, 9355, 9357-60, 9362, 9365, 9369, 933081, 9383-84).—MisceUaaeoua stone 
objects. 

30. (9361, 9368, 9374, 9376).—Terracotta objects, 

31. (9371).—Fragment of faience bangle, 

32. (9367).—26 atone balls of tiny size. 

33. (9373, 9382}.—Ivory objects. 

31, (9366, 9335-9401).—Stone weights. 

From Agboha, 

35. (9370).—14 beads, 

From Citetku. District Kajjsha, 

36. (9343).—Three pieces of iron. 

From SaknatH. 

37. [9485-90).—Sandstone fragments of sculpture with Maury on p^liah. 

38. (9491 -95). Sands I one Fragments of sculpture of the finrtgji period, 

39. (9496-97, mi, 9503-97, 9512).—Heads of Buddha figures. 

40. (9498). Part of hack-slab from a Buddha relief witli the figure of attendant 
Mnitreyn. 

41. (9199).—Part of Lack slab of a Bodhisattva relief with the figure of a c.hmri- bearer. 
43. (95(10, 9509).—Stone capitals. 

43, (9502, 5511. 9515).—Buddha statuettes. 

14. (9508). — Stone bust of a female figure. 

45. (95 10),— Sfllid-stone cross-bar with floral design. 

46. (9513)—Fragment of sculpture with a Vidyadhara couple. 

47. (9514).—Fainted ham! of a Buddha figure. 

■18, (9516),—Fragment showing four planets including Rahu. 

49. (9517). — Six terracotta votive at0pas. 

GO. (9518-19), — Terracotta bricks anil capitals. 

51. (9(1®!).—Twelve terracotta sealings. 

From Maim?? Dm, 

52. (9531). Three terracotta discs with scolloped borders, Gupta period. 

53. (9532),—Fragments of black pottery with polish, Gupta period. 

54. (9533).—Ivory die. 

55. (9534). — Fragment of marble ring- 

56. (9535),— Terracotta Jabber with a circular depression at the bottom. 

From Bajjust, District Benares. 

( 91 v)B r 9o38-40, 9544),— 1 Terracotta balls and [nijruitnts of pottoiy. 

58. (9537),—Stone fragment from an image. 

59, (9541-43, 9046-40}.—Terracotta bntrls, torso and a Jabber, 



On Temporary Loan from the Tjlexctos GbHickal of Archaeology in India. 

From Natasha, 

Brmzt. 

Go. ($116-1 i , V4 (>2^-27, 0131, 04 38* 0440.. 0445),-—Seated figures of Buddha. 

61- (04211 9433 1 943CJ-—Standing figures of BudiJtifl, 

62, (9*18-19. 0422-24, m4l)^Ium^ of Tari. 

fKl (§420, M29, 0439, 9442, 9444, 044^47).-Images of BodMnttn. 

64. (9425, 9434},—Images of Kubera. 

G5. (9430)*—Image of Etasj nnparamita. 

60- (942ft).—-Miniature votive stupa. 

67. (9432}.—Image of ChoprfL 

68. (9435).—Image of Bn lamina. 

69. (9437).—Imago of YiahntL 
70* [9443) —Image of Surya. 

Slone. 

7L (945$).—Image of .tiodJiiH&ttra. 

72. (9448-90, 6452 54),—Images of the Buddha seated. 

73. (9451).—Image of TrniiokynYijaya. 

74. (9455).—Image of Kuberu. 

75. (9457)*- Image of Tara. 

70. (9458-62).—Stucco heads* 

77* (9463-04, 9477)*—Terracotta plaques with representations of Buddha, Bodliuattva, 
Tarn mid fltuprw 

78. (9455}.-—Fragments of terracotta head. 

79. (9466).—Terracotta votive stupa, 

80. {9467-76* 9478-86).—Terracotta sealing^. 

Lid of mm acquired for tht Indian Museum, Atchmlogicol !kdtim t during tht gear 193&-36. 
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- 

JJa . 



2 


2 

Bishop of CjlI flit La. 

Do. 

Mifoelljuii-oiB (ikuujyfil mid defstedj 


4 »- 


16 

10 

On loan from D. G. A. 

!>id jrirftiiytt 

* 

Vijftyuuigarit 

* 

4 

ft * 

■■ * 

4 

Presented by B« JJ. 

SiZiu.Hl Indian 

* 

Do, 

p 

3 

ft I 

*« 

3 

ib A. £v 

Do, 

IndG^miguegM* * 

* 

m* 


1 

■ I 

* p 

1 

Da 

Gnittrihiittd 


* - ft ft 


ft # 

■ ■ 

7 

7 

Oil ban from D* G* A* 

Total 


ft ft ft p 


24 

25 

to 

V* 
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Lift of coins nrijuircd for the Indian Museum, Archeological Section, during (lit gear 1930-36 ~ 

coneld. 


n.—MUHAMJiiDAN. 


Rubra name. 

Dyn*«ty„ 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total. 

Mods of Acqulflilipii# 

" ,\L.in rlilin MuhnmuiMl 

n 

SuRans of Belbi 


- p. 

1 

- 

I 

Pmhented by U. 1\ 

Govomnirui. 

Mu^aitin'jrul b'm Tu^Lm! 


Do, 


* 

- - 

** 

2 

S 

On ban. from D+ D, A+ 

GMfftfmldm Maiicniid 

fPretendorb 


Da 


T 

4 p 

1 

■ fa 

1 

PnsisnlciJ by Up P* 
tkivernmotit- 

Firaz Shall II Tss^feljtq 

. 


Do. 


fa 

* 4 

4-4- 

i 

i 

On ban freto D. G. A. 

SikAudiu I bin I%5* 

Sul; ana ol Bengal 

* 

. * 

I 

4 * 

i 

Purr baaed. 

Sh*L 











Barbak Slksb 

* 


Do. 



4 * 

i 

- * 

1 

Exc.witeHl fat 
thin. 

Y li-nixE Skill , 

■ 


Bo. 



* 4 

3 

p 4 

3 

Da 

Ddp p » 

* 


Do 




1 

4 p 

I 

Printed by Mb* G. G* 

liurtbfUEi. 

Bahi-iur Shiib II . 

* 


Da 


T 

It 

3 


3 

Exen Fared at Mfakiifl- 
than. 

Mid Shah . 

* 


Da. 


P 

m ■ 

2 

■ # 

2 

Do. 

AJcbifaF . * 4 

* 

Mughal 

■ 

p 

P 

* ■ 

I 

■ fa 

1 

FurekaMHi 

DiJt * * * 


Do. 

* 

i 

■ 

* * 

1 

4 * 

1 

Presented by B. B. 

K. .4. S- 

Sli&li Jt&Mti . 4 

■ 

Do. 


V 

1 

4 - 

1 

4 4 

1 

Do, 

Ik>, * # 

A 

Do. 






If 

2 

On hum Iruin D, G. A. 

Aanui^zeb , # 

« 

! Do. 

p 

# 

# 

■ 4 

1 


1 

Printed by Bp B. 
il a. s. 

Do. * * 


Do. 

* 

P> 

fa 


e 


6 1 

Presented by tb* 

Director ot Indux- 











tries, C- K 

fifatb ' Alim I 

* 

Do. 

fa 

fa 

a 


i 

* + 

1 

Presented by B, B, 
R# A* & 

Muhwniitd Shall ■ 

» 


w 

fa 

fa 

4 4 

7 

* 4 

7 

Do. 

Do. « 

P 

Do- 

B 


* 

p p 

2 

■ * 

2 

Presented by the 

Dilator of Indus¬ 











trie^ C. P. 

.Abtuad Shah. 

i 

Do. 

P 

fa 

* 

. * 

1 


I 

Da 

Do# * *■ 

* 

Do. 

■ 

■i 

p 

p 4 

1 

# 4 

1 

4 

Presented by B. B. 
R A- 3. 

Hh%\\ 'AKuoi £1 

- 

Bdv 

* 


p 


M 


5 

Presented by U- P- 

tipyeninmit 

Do. 

. 

I>0 

# 


■p 

4-4 

7 

#■* 

7 

Prct-ented by Lho 

Director India- 

Defaced picwi « 


Do 






10 

ia 

triMp C. T\ 

On taiin from B. G. A. 

* 

fa 


p 


¥ - 


T I rni-J Skxlu . 4 

* 

Bcrar 

P 

fa 

p 

4 4 

V fa 


2 

Presented by the 

Director u! Ind(»- 











tritA, C. P. 

F^t India Qompftflv 



p m p p 




fa fa 

2 

a 

m 

1 On k;.jia from L>. G, A + 

Total 

■ 


* + * * 



4 4 

47 

19 

GO 


GRAND TOTAL 

■ 


* - * * 



24 

72 

67 

103 
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LM of cmm acquired for the Delhi Fort Museum, faring the ijcat 1935 - 36 , 


Eaicr’a name. 

DjnuRty. 

1 SUrer. 

Copper. 

* 

Total. 

1*11X3 L^TESi by the 

BOMBAY iilLlSCH KoTaL AdATIC SOtliTT, 

BOMlAV. 


Akbar * r 


a 

* 

ifiighd 


1 


1 

Jaliiingir 


► 

P 

Bo* 


4 


2 

ShUi J l iMi] 4 


* 

1 

ik 


Q 

£ 


2 

Amngzpb 


■ i. 

A 

Da. 


2 

* « 

2 

Fiimiklmivflr * 


- # 

m 

Do- 


a 

4# 

> p 

2 

MuliiLTiimad Shah 

p « 

■ * 

9 

Bo* 


2 

» » 

2 

A^minl Siimb . 

+ .■ 

+ M 

* 

Do. 


2 

■ 0 

5 

AJum^ir II 

■ * 

> 


Do. 


J 

4 + 

J 

SLiSli f Al am 11 

* * 

V ■ 


Bo. * * 


2 

■ * 

2 



Total 

- 

• * * * 


16 

V 9 

Jfl 

Phesested 

5T HX BiBKCTOB Qf ISDrSTEIES, 


*AL Photons, N^rrn. 


Ifn^itmiuLd 1 Shnli. 

- ■ 

m * 

■ 

Mughal 

* 

1 4 

#* 

4 

Ahm&4 SWi . 






I 


l 

¥UU 'Alum n 

* # 

■ a. 

9 

ik. . . 

* ' 

4 

4 ■ 

4 

Afcbir misLh 11 

* 4 

* 9 

- 

lx>. 

i# 

I 

* * 

1 

VvsigiiiniljA.ri * 

m » 

m I 

* 

Brtnr . . 

& 

P 4 

2 

2 



Torn 

* 

+ + p p 


10 

* 

12 

Peleiehtep 

l 

Bf THE Cic.ftRifMEXT or TIM Usiteh Pfinvrvt.Es. Lucknow. 


■Stinh 


• i 

ft 

Mllglml 

p 1 

5 

F A 

5 

Abmad Shab » 

■ 4 

* - 

• 

Do. 

-i 

3 

4 H 

3 

AJnmglr II , 

■ P 


i 

Dn. 

- 

4 


4 

EM i ’Atom II 


* 

* 

IK , 

V 

IS 

1 1 

JO 

AtuJuJ All Shah 

F I 

* p 

* 

Oodh . 

■ 

J 

F P 

1 

W&jM M ghih 






3 

P 1 

3 



Total 


*■* p p 


32 

+ * 

32 


GRAXTj 

TOTAL 











» + + + 


SS 

2 

m 
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APPENDIX II. 

Addition* Departmenlol Liht arias. 



Name 

of 

Office. 





B»b 

JjlliduUciL 

Hooka 

luwiitaij, 

Tot*! 

Director deneral 


- 

* 




p 

IM 

75 

201 

Northern Circle . 

■ 

* 

p 


* 


ft 

33 


sa 

Frontier Circle < 

■ 

m 

V 

- 

ft 


# 

B2 

30 

12] 

Waiteffl Circle , 

ft 

9 

.ft 


■ft 

ft 

* 

31 

15 

30 

Central Circle * 

ft 

9 

» 


•• 


ft 

44 

do 

70 

Eastern Circle „ 

ft 

# 

# 


# 

* 

* 

to 

55 

03 

Southern Cirete . 

9 

9 

■ 


# 

1 

■ 

ts 

35 

53 

Btimia Circle * 

w 

m 

■ 


■ft 

ft 

■ 

54 

72 

IM 

Guveinmeot Epfjcrtphj*t 

■> 

* 


w 

w 

■ 

217 

m 

510 

Soperin tendcnl for Epigraphy 

■ 


ft 


V 

31 

20 

GO 

Amhiukpgunl Chemist 

* 

ft 


# 

* 

■ 

10 

0 

10 

Imlnm . 

* 

■ 

* 


ft 


■ 

20 

41 

70 

Central Asiilej Anli'ipiitie? 

museum 


ft 


* 

0 

10 

U 

TltxLLtl Museum * 

* 

+ 

- 

* 



# 

1 

20 

20 


—M— HI -22-7^3^— 50. 
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CONSERYATJOX, 



1^1 Jnflri|Mlr. Aklurj 3 nd([Pi 



I ' 114 * 0 ,- LI I her nlScr. Swurvrv fll Iwilla 


(ft 1 LHekncw. Tniftmliilrfl ■ AsuF-iid I'tarilJL 























■ tjNKEIlYATIltt 


I’latk II 



tfl] Tijlnlj o! tfuhitmmiijl $h&h< *itU:r Tnyll)|l <>nl pi irk. View frutii im«L <iVj J)nlh[. Lmli Ma»qu^ itnd Shiah E iLiaubii.il uEt--r laying oat park. Y»w frnin nmiih weal. 

l'lli*ta.-JjtUiu iJflwv, Sitrvi!^ »Mbi1Lb 
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35 - 36 



Plate IV 












































Plato V. 
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PlJtTE VI. 
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IWKtift < ATHtX, 


Mla'lk VI! 
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PUTE Vlll. 















SECTION ON CD 

LCKfKIXfl F AAr 


EXPLORATION, 


Pi -ATE IX 


EXCAVATION S AT TAXI LA 

193&-36 



i lificp- 


K«TVe>-'-l 11 111 in 


Tit mIh, Flail of ^xcrtvaiioTis jmiiuifftOTy nmr IlhnniifcrajiltJl ytft|jit L 


































































































































































































































































































































































































PJA'I'K X 













I I'f'tl'! Vi'll IN 


l‘MTK XL, 



I'Ni-l- IJI lii i N(Til-i - j * iit i i Jili Ujj 












K\rs.^liATlnN 



M KfiUyuaf. MtbnJr|jur Biliul ivuntud ijut^hctdi fruui n^inritliun 4tl utTtiim i«nim Hlijtu'ib. 

<"Ei in i «■ 'Mt I lif, ■lfTii-t, JlHriTVol Euitkii 






































EXPUHtATlON, 


I'l.AVH XIM, 


► 







f** Z22££ 7 6tn rrcui «>/ 5*M fb rtLL ^,y 

of S*h»jnuipnr iHblrin lAowin* thr portion t ,t uncicfii aiie*. 


Z^/ 5 of 

SBMR&tiPtift District 

*f/iow//tf Jnc/cnj Jftej 

-feaib / 

Ttii.fi r iF y* 

V 

V 

* 



iftf SirHr^v^. ^hnniiipr Jhutrirt. View nf the Faft k from -hP tiLh-cjutl 
I'lmto - 1 , 1 * 11 ( 1 , IHIIit, -Siitwy ■‘if IipSifi 



































EX*U iRATIOK. 


1 ‘i-ATh XIV. 



(A) Sniwim. HMrti-1 SullWIlTitW- Xntiqnitin. 








'.+■3 J!■ l iii|i li r tliiikiLm. IHnE ri it t Sfiburjiupiir. Vntf|uctii^ K 

riirrt^.-T.I tlu I. i Tfllf ^_ Sur^n «<f I till I >i 


if ) Emrjftgtlinf* HiilrN-t S:ih:irnifmr. Vrirujqitir-'^ 

















K Wi +1 CATION* 


E'lati- \V 



ij" liAjbfir. Vlamynr (km)?*] vfctti during- ftirtis' r l-mh vuimLifl m l£W :i:s. (ifl EVAfgff* Mutiiyur Mmth. fiumirnl \ w\\ iiflur Liu? bxwLt'iiiiuub* m 

F 1 lknl>-. 1,1 (hn. ufflct, Survey I'tf Fin Up 

















I ' LATH XVI 



W> llflit-ir, Mftitiyur Mrtth, VunuattM Crl lU^ir. MiuiTjnt Mwth. TwwrwUii (/I Hijfjir, Mraiywr M«dn QnnjMif lorriuMta In 

v. 'Hi'l ivitli imtiunmit »ptmu. vi-witl with tWaWNtu* ijKiut* pmi« ImuhI iummn| fi«urini'H now pruneirwl m JfMmda. 

1 4 -111141 hiEJk| <r- u|| viiikTHtmitL 

Hi 4m T.H hr* HIImt i.|hn 4 hnlin 
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PLATE XVII. 
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(/) NflJftnda. Omnii nf auitm Inmgiw nf Jiftgna iff) !Ujiri-f. Yiahhnr* UUI* Siunu udiLitbura ih\ NikLuiuliV. Htiym "t wMwl LUlMlm 

on Ik fllctnir fcdittlll* ill 3k itJcbt Ol H Jr in U-I1I | ilt* ■ 111 bhumL ^hiLrert imiclpn, 

111 I il I p, ■ U £ IlLi. I tfttet. ^IITWC \ I I 111 11 ll 


























,< UiATlON 


PL.ITB xvni 



(c) CiOLisdldiiLnil*. {SAQdfttpor). Ancient founduiiotw, «ft« trial W Klmud,.. iSaruh.lj.url Plan mid elevation of ancianl w-Xiden 

excavation. foundation*. 

riivUi.-LLt ha. □ flirt . 3 iLfVi?v ^ HliJw 






















U4i Jjujnya Nandjmgiiri, €!crpnren] rulira from ScuptL A 



(7r'i Latnriya NojuIeiilkhtEl A layer !>f aihea siittl ehArocftJ in which inorpjt>i.l u-fieti wuir found 



ft} Uttnyi Niimlitn^i rh. Stflpa A after iiuafnLioD. 'the Asoka column in menu m the dimwiiec* 

CWfet, pf 

















ViJML XX 


KW'Ij ill ATIOX. 



16J IjiqifyFL NuitdaHtfurh, Top of M#iin Mound ‘•lnnv.iut! 
ebt ulitf u b 11 piilI tnhrb. 


14 ■ Liuiriya Nktiriiiiippti'li* EtanvitiQii mt of Mmifl Maun: I 

[nun west. 





^1 TjHinyu N LiHliin^rLi’h, Excjh ilium* ill V \* Ci nf Mnin Mound: 
frihtu amith weil. 


id' Lmnyh Nhj 111.iairh. Top of Mali* Mound *hiiwljnj 
t|ylniJs of tifcculitr u,l1L 



lrl Lauriym Nmtilim^rh. LW-pil »t ihw foot nf Mum MuuinL '/l Xuivlifcnitub* Hnaniu^i vjiJI of rttructara in 

rippurmoar tunmirn ml fwi of Mm in Minimi, 

Lllh^oftu* __ __„__— —- 
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(jyj Lmiriyn Niimku^urli. Mmmd X ihmwIjLjF wtruetnrwl n-iiuun# rlrjii5i3V<irtd laaluw U\ Laurivn NiMufiiukniHi. *Umn\ Jt ihuwiltK \vm nf drmtar tvull niter oxcitvrtiinn, 

IJtach'a 

nil'll I a .Him. Itilfcr, “*nfvn 'I 
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Plate XXII. 


EXl’LCJliATU >a. 


Lmirivn XiiwIrHuwh. Mittcdlonwiiu tirnnuuiw, 


•'lintil. LIUhi. ClBjirf. SditvL'H u! 1ml In 

















['LATE XXIII. 
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ti 
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•i 
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1,..| r . . . b. Ci-lil twl frr-m Lmuip. ft "I rtma- rit* f lu iH Mmtw 

fete fnm, I jiiiriyn And A— fr ^ ^ 
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Plate XXJ 1 



lU ' kuL ,, "" w t,J *‘ rlc ‘* '■ a. Finn «f .hriiH. 8. PJ.ui of amtrd rhumW Lrfow Jhnwillliitf .if noli. 

4 Nr ‘ rM,,n "f “nirol rhnmlmr, r,< Hm tif ccntnU chflmhi* n> ftnull.v ettxw**. 
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[‘t.ATK \XV 



i-h.uLi> -Uik&. i fcRi«. survey n TjinIim 



















ft ATT. XXVI 



irh OoKtil. i%n» IWnlrict, VMw of tlio leui|<le from noutfi oust. '<>' Unknl. Itaffr# I Hariri. A tlw view of tb» niine4 *»\m»**. 

rtinriH.-Utjiii itifk-L- ml trull# 

















liSW.UHAi IHN, 


3>S-3* 


Plate XX V i I 
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(fCiknl lii^ru MiKlrirL TflrrncnttiL iiliiqiH 1 ! 
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PUTB XXVIII 
























rU Vi'l* >N 


I’LA'tK \-\i\. 



tl!l i Alcl , 1,111. i-Vni HSU, Nlljiiri Uirtrki l'rth|m..nt «Ut wmdul «f ™W« W. 
Cnirti WU, Ftrti HiU. S T il*iri Itirtrfcl. mu them*™ l 1 " 1 * fit. fcwfn iud 
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I'l.ATE XXX 
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Plate XXXI. 
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Plats XXXII. 
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EXPLORATION. 


Plate XXXIH. 





hr' S jiuohi, Bboprti Stall . Drliend vl«w iif Hie tnwiMtet} tllltl) Inuu the liurlli Mi»l, 
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^ Ljjjain. MnhiLiJ Tmiplfv of 'Vutmih 

l<bn(o.-LLt±iai. Office. ^lamry tA IjhIJb 




*c) Ujjftio. Four mdr-d iuifigo tif Vishnu, 


















E\j¥r ■KA'i'lUN. 


I'ute NXXIV 
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<W hiihkU Jnijmr HUH** Fr^iumi* uf u "tuna tmihreLL* whiuh er^wHid the rtop* Bnirat, Jjtfpur SUtu* fimldhi*L munikHU ry, I'wtid vkw* 

in thv drtitiJur tempk’ uf Ajdoka, 

Ph4Q.-UUui.Ufl£e t Minvi uJ 1*1^4*+ 
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PLATE xxx\ 



I'hoiiM. LieIk- 1 ■rfiL'T MiiriP-u iir | ii <|hi 
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ILu.oIi.IJlm v. Gold lnJfcf Hhou'iikK bsilL rT. Ikrublir BlUlelf of K^IpJii^ It. j. A^ftmcdbn awn of SiLiimilmi*fQ|Kjb irWirP'jyrrfl. } —*. tt-rmuiUn ijKurm, 

?/ L Birioi' lm*l nf Yfljirfo. fO, Siiiiii’ mmvv rrf DwriSfi. 
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Plate XXXVII. 
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Pl,ATB XXXVI] I 
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Plate XXXIX 
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Plate XL- 
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